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I. 

William was busy with his second helping of oatmeal, 
when he heard a low whistle underneath the dining-room 
windows. He was a bit surprised. Charles did not call 
for him, as a rule, till after eight-thirty. Something must 
have happened. Things were always happening with 
Charles and William, and William's mother noticed his 
excitement. 

"Eat more slowly, William." 

"May I be excused?" 

"Finish your breakfast first." 

The whistle sounded more loudly. William's im- 
patience grew visibly greater. Delia brought in the ham 
and eggs. William could smell the waffles the cook was 
baking. He was very fond of ham and eggs and he adored 
waffles. The whistle was repeated. 

"I don't want any more breakfast," he said. 

9 
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"Well, you may go, then," replied his mother, "after 
you have folded your napkin." 

William passed Delia in the butler's pantry, bringing 
in a plate of waffles. 

"Look at the rat !" he exclaimed. 

"Where ?" cried Delia, placing the waffles on the shelf 
and jumping on a chair. 

"In your hair," replied William, stuffing the waffles 
into his pockets and disappearing through the door. 

"Wait till I tell your ma on you," shouted Delia, but 
William was out of hearing. 

Charles was waiting outside. "Why didn't you come 
sooner?" he asked impatiently. 

"Ma wouldn't let me," replied William, his mouth full 
of waffles. "What makes you so early?" he continued. 

"I want you to go round with me, while I give the 
invitations to my grandmother's funeral." 

"But we'll be late for school," interrupted William. 

"You don't have to go to school when there is a 
funeral at your house. Squint didn't go for a whole 
week." 

"But we haven't any funeral at our house," persisted 
William. 

' "*You can have a part of ours," said Charles gener- 
ously. 

William accepted the oflfer and the two boys started 
on their rounds. 

"We'll begin with this street. You take one side and 
I'll take the other." 

"But what shall I say?" asked William doubtfully. 

"Just tell whoever comes to the door that my grand- 
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mother's funeral will be at two o'clock this afternoon. 
If they ask any questions, put your handkerchief to your 
face and walk off." 

"Let me see you do it once !" replied William. 

Charles walked into the first yard and rang the front- 
door bell. A nice looking^ old lady opened the door. 

"Good morning, little boy. What do you want ?" she 
asked. 

"Please come to my grandmother's funeral at two 
o'clock," said Charles. 

"Good land! It's Charles! When did she die? Was 
sne sick long? Is your mother bearing up?" 

Charles did not attempt to answer. He placed his 
handkerchief to his face and walked out of the yard. 

William crossed the street and rang the bell of the 
first house of his side. A maid opened the door. 

"Tell the family to come to Charles' grandmother's 
funeral, at two o'clock this afternoon," said William. 

As soon as he had delivered the message, he turned 
and fled from the astonished maid. 

They went up both sides of the street, calling at each 
house and delivering the same invitations. Everywhere 
they were met with volleys of questions. They made no 
attempt to reply, but resorted to their handkerchiefs. At 
the last house on Charles* side the invitation caused great 
excitement. 

"I saw your grandmother watering the flowers last 
evening ! What are they having the funeral so soon for ? 
I'll go over and see your mother at once." The good 
lady, who had answered the bell, started down the walk 
without waiting for an answer. 
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"They don't want you to come until two o'clock," 
added Charles. 

"Well, of all things," said the lady, stopping and 
looking at Charles, whose face was concealed by his hand- 
kerchief. "Do you think it was anything catching?" 

Charles' reply was inaudible. 

"Well, maybe I'd better not go over, then," she said, 
"but it's the strangest thing I ever heard of in my life." 

When William had given the invitation to the occu- 
pants of the last house on his side he rejoined Charles, 
who was waiting for him on the opposite comer. 

"I guess we've asked enough to fill the house," said 
Charles. "If they all come, there'll be more people than 
there were at Squint's grandmother's funeral." 

"What'll we do now?" asked William. 

"The Dunns are going to kill their pig this morning. 
If we hurry maybe we can see them do it," replied Charles. 

William was game, and away they went. 

Ear-splitting shrieks were wafted towards the boys 
as they approached the Dunns' bam. The boys broke into 
a run. When they came to the pen the unfortunate occu- 
pant was weltering in his life blood. The shrieks were 
diminishing in volume. The boys gazed with rapture, 
tinged with awe, at the dying animal. The men engaged 
in the work of execution did not notice the small faces 
peering at them through the rails of the pen. 

When the agony was over the boys climbed the fence 
and seated themselves on the top rail. The men lifted 
the animal and carried him outside, where their wagon 
was waiting. The boys followed. The men put the dead 
pig in the wagon and climbed on to the seat. 
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'May we rid6 with you?" asked Charles. 

'Jump in," said the one who held the reins. A 
moment later the boys were seated in the bottom of the 
wagon beside the pig, and the men drove off. 

On the way to the meat market they passed the 
schoolhouse. It was recess. The boys crouched in the 
bottom of the wagon. William did not know why, but 
did so because Charles did. What was the use of having 
a holiday if the other boys and girls could not see you 
enjoying it? He peeped, however, over the side of the 
wagon and saw Abby, the teacher's pet, standing on the 
steps of the schoolhouse watching the other scholars play. 
Abby seldom joined in the games. She did not like to 
soil her clothes or get her hair rumpled. She preferred 
to watch the boys and instantly report any infractions of 
the rules to the teacher. 

She looked up as the wagon passed the playground 
and her keen eyes recognized William's head. Another 
small head appeared for an instant and then quickly dis- 
appeared. She was not certain, but she thought it was 
Charles'. 

Abby never lost time when she had anything to tell. 
She flew into the schoolroom. **Teacher," she said, "I 
just saw William and Charles ride past in Fleischmann's 
meat wagort, They were hiding in the bottom, but they 
peeped over the side and I saw them." 

When the morning roll was called and the boys failed 
to answer to their names, the teacher inquired if anyone 
knew where they were, but no one could enlighten her. 
At this moment one of the other girls ran in, crying 
breathlessly, "Teacher, may I go home ? My little brother 
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is outside and says mother wants me to come home. She's 
going to Charles' grandmother's funeral this afternoon 
at two o'clock, and I've got to take care of the baby while 
she trims her black hat." The teacher consented and the 
girl disappeared. 

The class in geography did not recite as usual after 
recess, but drew a map of Africa, while the teacher wrote 
a note of condolence to Charles' family. Charles' father 
was a member of the school board and the teacher thought 
it wise to be early with her expressions of sympathy. She 
did not send the note immediately, although Abby offered 
to carry it. She discovered, after the note was finished, 
that the only remaining envelope in her desk was a pink 
one, and she did not think the color quite suitable, so she 
decided to wait till after school. 

Meanwhile the boys proceeded on their way and 
finally arrived at Fleischmann's meat market. They drove 
in the rear entrance and stopped before a small building 
back of the market, known as the sausage factory. The 
men carried the pig inside and the boys followed. William 
and Charles had never been in a sausage factory before 
and they watched the operation of cutting up the porker 
with great interest. As they were quiet and kept out of 
the men's way, they were permitted to remain. The time 
passed so pleasantly, the noon whistle sounded before 
they realized the forenoon was over. The men stopped 
work and opened their lunch pails. The boys thought 
they had never seen such tempting food. Noticing their 
wistful looks, the men offered to share their lunch with 
them. The boys accepted gladly. 

"Why ain't you boys at school?" inquired the man 
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who had driven the wagon after officiating as lord high 
executioner. 

"We have a holiday to-day on account of a funeral," 
said William in his politest manner. 

"I ain't heard of anyone being dead in town," con- 
tinued the man; "whose funeral is it?" 

"His grandmother's," said William. 

"What is your grandmother's name?" asked the man, 
turning to Charles. 

The latter had taken out his handkerchief and buried 
his face in it; consequently his reply was inaudible. 

"Never mind," said the man, "don't cry." 

The good man got up, went to the big ice box, and, 
taking out a large bologna sausage, cut off at least a third 
and gave it to Charles. "Here, eat that, my son. It will 
cheer you up." 

Charles accepted the gift, wiped his eyes and began 
to eat. After he had eaten all he could he handed the 
remainder to William. 

When lunch was over the men had a smoke. Then 
they began to work once more. The boys watched them 
for a while but the novelty had worn off and their interest 
began to flag. 

1 guess we'll be going," said Charles. 

'All right, come round again some time," replied the 
executioner. 

The boys promised to do so and walked away from 
the factory. 

"What did you do with the sausage you didn't eat?" 
asked Charles as they started down the street. 
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"Here it is, in my pocket," answered WiUiam. "I've 
had all the bologna I want for once." 

"So have I/* added Charles. 

Just then his eye caught sight of something lying on 
the sidewalk. He stooped and picked it up. It was a 
package of cigarettes. "Let's smoke them !" he exclaimed. 

"All right," said William. "Got any matches?" 

"No," said Charles. 

"We'll have to borrow some." 

They walked along until they met an ice-wagon with 
two men on the seat. They called to them and asked for 
some matches. The men only laughed and drove on. 
The next man they accosted promised to give them some 
if the boys would tell him what use they intended making 
of them. 

"How can you roast corn if you haven't any matches 
to light your fire?" asked Charles. 

"Give it up," said the man. He drew two matches 
from his pocket and gave them to Charles. 

'Where shall we go now?" inquired William. 

'Let's go to the camp by the back way, so no one 
will see us," suggested Charles. 

William consented and they started for the camp. 
Back of William's home there was a large vegetable 
garden belonging to his father, in which was a big aspara- 
gus bed. At this season the bed resembled a jungle, in 
the center of which the boys had located their "camp." 
A circuitous path, starting from the end of the bed nearest 
the fence, led to the camp. To reach the camp it was 
necessary to crawl on one's hands and knees. The exist- 
ence of the camp was a profound secret, known only to 
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Charles and William, and consequently a veritable haven 
of refuge for its occupants, fleeing from Delia's wrath 
or the coachman's anger. Many were the feasts held in 
secrecy. Feasts in which watermelons, fruits and pilfered 
desserts played a prominent part. Many a pie, left to cool 
on the window ledge, disappeared mysteriously. Fruit 
trees, melon patches and g^rape vines were levied upon to 
keep the camp going. No pirates ever passed within their 
island strongholds hours freer from care than Charles and 
William in their camp in the heart of the asparagus bed. 

The boys approached the garden through the back 
street. They met no one after leaving the main street. 
When they came to a certain place in the high board fence 
surrounding the garden they shoved a board aside and 
crawled through. The board swung on a single nail. 
When it was back in its place there was nothing to indi- 
cate that it had been tampered with. The boys crawled 
to the center of the bed. Here a space about siJc feet in 
diameter served as a camp. 

Charles produced the cigarettes and gave one to Wil- 
liam. It was their first smoke and the experience promised 
to be exciting. One of the two matches was lighted and 
applied to the cigarettes. As soon as they had smoked 
the first ones they lighted another. This continued until 
the box was nearly empty. Suddenly Charles lurched 
forward and fell upon his face. William wondered what 
was the matter with him but did not ask. He was too 
busy with his own affairs. The asparagus walls were 
going round and round. The camp floor was rising and 
falling. Then he gradually lost consciousness. 

Silence reigned in the camp. 
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About a quarter of two the front gates along the 
streets near Charles' and William's homes opened, and 
men and women wended their way quietly in the 
direction of Charles' house. The men wore their long 
black Sunday coats and tall hats. The women were 
dressed in black or subdued colors. The first couple to 
approach the house of mourning was William's father 
and mother. The latter remarked on the absence of crape 
from the front door. The father rang the bell, as the 
door, instead of being opened by some "friend of the 
family," was tightly closed. After waiting what seemed 
to them an unheard-of time, the door was opened by 
Charles' grandmother. 

"Why, how do you do ? Come right in. My daughter 
and her husband have gone to Boston to buy a new 
carpet." 

William's mother clung to her husband's arm to keep 
from falling. "I thought, ... I thought, . . . " 
she gasped, then remained silent. William's father's face 
grew stem^ Before he could speak two more couples 
came up the walk and stood in speechless amazement, 
gazing at the figure in the doorway. Charles' grand- 
mother, who was very hospitable by nature, kept urging 
them to come in. No one said a word. The silence grew 
embarrassing. 

Meanwhile the walk and front lawn were covered 
with people. They stood in groups, whispering to one 
another and casting awestruck glances at the old lady. 

"No, thank you, we won't come in to-day," said 
William's father grimly. There was something in his 
voice that suggested a brewing storm. 
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He bade the astonished ^grandmother a formal good- 
day and descended the steps with his wife still clinging 
to his arm. The other couples followed him. The people 
on the lawn gathered about them demanding an explana- 
tion. Everyone began talking at once. In the confused 
babel of voices the only words distinguishable were 
Charles' and William's names. The latter's father raised 
his hand and requested silence. It was some time before 
his request bore fruit. Popular indignation was at fever 
heat and demanded an outlet. Finally the perplexed 
father learned, to his astonishment and mortification, the 
part his son had played in the comedy. The grim expres- 
sion on his face deepened. 

"I am very sorry, neighbors," he said, as soon as he 
could control his voice. "William did not come home to 
lunch. I have not seen him since breakfast. I shall settle 
with him this evening for this." 

"My daughter saw him and Charles ride past the 
school in Fleischmann's wagon during recess," exclaimed 
Abby's mother. "They were not at school this morning." 

"Come, mother," said William's father. "Let's go 
home." The rest of the people followed slowly. Some 
were scolding, some were too angry for speech, a few 
were smiling, but all held their heads erect and walked 
stiffly. William's mother wept, as she walked down the 
street, clinging to her husband's arm. 

When the train from Boston arrived Charles' parents 
got out, stepped into a hack and drove to their home. As 
they entered their street Charles' mother noticed people 
standing at the gates of the various yards talking, and 
wondered if anything had happened. As they passed the 
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people stopped talking and looked at the occupants of the 
carriage. "I wonder if anything is wrong/' she continued. 
They soon found out. The grandmother was sitting by 
the window watching for the carriage. An obliging neigh- 
bor had been in and told her everything. She could hardly 
wait until Charles' parents arrived. The moment they 
entered the door she began. Her daughter sank horrified 
into an armchair and burst into tears. 

"Where is Charles ?" inquired his father. 

There was something in his voice that boded ill for 
Charles. 

"He ain't been home since breakfast. Abby saw him 
riding in the sausage wagon at recess. He ain't been to 
school all day. The teacher sent a note. Here it is." 

Charles' father opened the letter. It began: 

"My Dear Afflicted Friends: 

"I have learned with poignant sorrow of your sudden 
bereavement, and hasten to offer my sincerest S)rm- 
pathy " 

He did not read any further. The letter glided from 
his fingers and fell on the carpet. The girl announced 
supper. 

It was a silent meal. The grandmother's appetite was 
excellent, but the others ate very little. Charles' mother 
drank a cup of tea. Usually, shopping in Boston made 
her very hungry, but this evening she declined to eat. 

"I wonder where that boy is," she murmured. 

"He'll come home when he's hungry," replied her 
husband, whose face wore the same expression William's 
father's had worn earlier in the afternoon. 
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At William's home a similar scene was taking^ place. 
His father ate in silence, but his mother was more talk- 
ative. She was inclined to be more lenient with her son 
than his father was, and insisted that the fault was more 
Charles' than William's. Seeing her arguments were 
without effect, she glanced nervously at her husband. 

"Are you going to send him to bed without any 
supper?" she inquired. 

"He won't need any when I am through with him," 
replied William's father. 

His mother sighed. 

When Delia cleared away the supper she set aside a 
heaping plate of food against William's return. She had 
heard from the other servants in the neighborhood full 
accounts of Charles' and William's latest escapade, and 
had had a good laugh with the cook in the pantry behind 
closed doors. "And to see them sitting there so solemn- 
like," she continued; "the master as grim as a judge and 
the missus scarce tastin' o' her supper, was enough to 
make the saints smile." 

Just as she was finishing her work she heard the side 
door open and footsteps on the stairs. "There's William 
now," she said to herself. 

When she was through she took the plate of food 
and went up to his room. William was already in bed. 

"Don't you want some supper?" she inquired, after 
she had closed the door into the hal!. 

William, who had feigned sleep when she had entered 
the room, sat up immediately. He was still a little pale, 
but hungry. He took the plate and ate everything she 
had brought. Delia sat and watched him for a while, 
without speaking. At last she could keep silent no longer. 
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"Your pa is awful mad, William. What made you 
go and do it ?" 

"Do what?" inquired William, with his mouth full of 
cold meat. 

"Tell ev'ry one of the neighbors that the old lady 
was dead, and her as spry and lively as a cricket." 

"Never said so," retorted William, calmly attacking 
the chocolate cake. 

"Now don't you be after telling me no lies," said 
Delia, growing red in the face. "Norah answered to your 
ring and you told her to tell the family to come to the 
funeral at two o'clock." 

"That ain't saying she was dead. I never told any- 
one she was." 

"It's the same thing," replied Delia, "and you fooled 
everybody." 

"Was pa mad?" 

"Mad!" exclaimed Delia. "You oughter seen him at 
supper. But where was you boys all day? Did you have 
any dinner?" 

"All I wanted," answered William guardedly. 

"What made you look so white when you came in ?" 
continued Delia. 

"Too much bologna." 

"I heard you rode past the schoolhouse in Fleisch- 
mann's wagon at recess time. I s'pose he gave you the 
bologna," said Delia. 

"Where is Charles?" she asked a moment later. 

"Home." 

'Did the bologna make him sick, too?" 
'Maybe," replied William sleepily. 
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Delia took the empty plate and went downstairs. A 
minute later William was sound asleep. 

Charles went up the back stairs and got into bed 
without beings seen. He stopped at the refrigerator long 
enough to remove half a pie and some cold sliced beef, 
which he ate after he was undressed. He lay quietly for 
a few minutes, then said half audibly, "I don't believe 
Squint had any more fun at his grandmother's funeral 
than I had at mine." With these words he rolled over 
and fell asleep. 

Meanwhile Charles' parents had called on William's. 
It was rather a formal call. Charles' mother was sure it 
was William's fault, and said as much. William's parents 
retaliated by saying Charles had called their son away 
from the breakfast table. A long discussion followed. 
Neither side was willing to admit the other was right, and 
the call ended without a satisfactory conclusion having 
been reached. The parting was very formal. The fathers 
shook hands in a rather perfunctory manner. The tone 
in which the mothers said good-evening was, to say the 
least, cold, if not frigid. 

About nine o'clock both fathers repaired to the wood- 
shed and selected a piece of wood of appropriate length 
and sufficiently slender for their purpose. Then they went 
up the back stairs to the rooms where their sons were 
peacefully sleeping. 

Years have passed since then, but neither Charles nor 
William has forgotten the interview. 

It was a fitting climax to the day's adventures, from 
the paternal standpoint, and the two fathers dealt out 
justice with a generous hand. William and Charles were 
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accustomed to these interviews and regarded them as 
necessary evils, but this was a record-breaking occasion, 
and both boys admitted later that their fathers had never 
done a better job. 

The story of the funeral was the chief topic of con- 
versation at the Sewing Circle the following day. Charles' 
mother did not attend. She said she was too tired after 
the previous day's shopping in Boston. William's mother 
had a cold and did not think it prudent to add to it. In 
their absence there was no check on the conversation. By 
the time the last garment was folded there was little left 
to be said on the subject. Charles and William's Sunday- 
school teacher was told a great responsibility rested on 
her shoulders, and was advised to make the boys an 
object of special prayer. She said she was doing it daily, 
but would redouble her efforts. Abby's mother said the 
teacher had given Charles and William a "feruling" the 
first thing after the Lord's Prayer for playing truant. 
All present agreed that it was a good thing. Just then 
the minister came in to make the closing prayer and pro- 
nounce the benediction. 

On the way home Charles and William's Sunday- 
school teacher told Abby's mother she sometimes thought 
of giving up her class of boys for one of girls, but she 
knew the Superintendent depended on her and she hated 
to disappoint him. She liked to have him think he could 
depend on her always, 

Abby's mother, blind as she was to her daughter's 
faults, was quick to see the weak spots in the armor of 
her friends, but she did not tell all she knew or say all 
she thought. They had both attended the "funeral" the 
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previous day, and Abby's mother said she should hate to 
have her daughter grow up and marry either Charles or 
William. The boys' teacher said she hoped all her class 
would experience a change of heart before they outgrew 
her teaching, and Abby's mother thought the change could 
not come any too soon. It was also hinted that it was 
generally believed Charles' father would not have been 
unreconciled if his wife's mother had really been laid away, 
but, of course, this was only a rumor. Charles' teacher 
owed his mother a call, but she thought it would be better 
taste to wait a few days until the thing blew over. Abby's 
mother agreed with her. 

They parted at the corner after promising to come 
over real soon. 

Abby met her mother at the door. She had been 
crying and her eyes were quite red. The chapter of her 
misfortunes was a long one. She had spelled sarsaparilla 
with.one "1" and Mary Alice had gone above her. In 
geography she could not think of the capital of Wyoming 
and Martha went to the head. When she came out to get 
her hat she found the strings tied in such a hard knot 
that she could not untie them. She asked Mary Alice 
and Martha to come home from school with her, but they 
wouldn't, and when she offered to go to either of their 
houses with them they called her "teacher's pet" and ran 
away. Her mother told her not to mind, and said she 
could have a piece of fruit-cake. Abby cut off enough 
for two people, ate half and saved the rest to eat at 
recess the next day, in presence of Mary Alice and Martha, 
without offering them even a taste. 

She put it safely away in her desk, wrapped in white 
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tissue paper. When she came back from placing the 
answers to her examples on the board and opened her 
desk, a big, ugly looking toad was sitting on top of the 
fruit-cake. The sight of the toad made her so ill she 
was obliged to forego her revenge as originally planned, 
but she "got even" just the same. 

During recess she told Mary Alice and Martha that 
she wasn't at all "mad" and had brought them some fruit- 
cake. They were sure Abby was "after something" and 
were on their guard, but the cake looked tempting and 
they took it, as Abby knew they would. After recess she 
wrote on her slate, "The toad sat on the cake before you 
ate it," and held it up for Mary Alice and Martha to read. 
The teacher saw them looking over Abby's shoulder and 
put down their names for "communicating." When next 
Abby opened her desk she found the leaves of her geog- 
raphy stuck together with chewing-gum at the place where 
the day's lesson was. It was on map questions, and by 
the tiiiie she had pried the leaves apart she discovered 
four States were missing from the map. Mary Alice and 
Martha both went above her and openly exulted over her 
discomfiture on the way home from school. 

"Anyhow, you ate the cake," was Abby's parting shot 
as she left them, followed by the cries of "Toad-face 
Abby," the "Teacher's Pet." 



II. 

In all probability there never was another school 
exactly like the one Charles and William attended. The 
teacher's family had seen "better times" and her authority 
was unquestioned. She believed in rules, any infraction 
of which met with condign punishment. Within the drawer 
of her desk were various implements used for maintaining 
order or inflicting penalties. Among these were a small 
rawhide, a cherry ruler, a sole-leather strap and a rattan. 
The blackboard back of the desk was reserved for the 
names of delinquents. As fast as anyone was caught 
breaking a rule, down went his name. If the same indi^ 
vidual was detected a second time, a numeral was placed 
after his name. This numeral represented the number of 
demerits .given for the offense. At four p. m. the de- 
merits opposite each name were added up and the total 
recorded. The size of the latter determined w|^h im- 
plement in the drawer was to be used to inflict the 
punishment, from which there was no escape. To Abby, 
the teacher's pet, fell the agreeable task of reading off 
the names in regular order and announcing the totals. 
As she called each name the culprit advanced to the 
teacher's desk, held out his hand and received what was 
due him. Abby had a way of looking at those who were 
awaiting their turn which was peculiarly aggravating. All 
the more so because, being the teacher's pet, she always 
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escaped, and openly boasted of it. Just before roll-call 
the teacher opened the drawer, took out the various im- 
plements and laid them in a row on the top of her desk, 
in full view of the scholars. When she had finished calling 
the roll, to which each pupil answered "present," Abby 
left her seat and took up her position at the blackboard 
behind the desk. 

The teacher added up the totals while the scholars 
were putting away their books and arranging their desks. 
Then she would say, "The first name, Abby."^ The latter, 
with a swift glance at the victim, pronounced the name 
slowly and distinctly, putting special emphasis on the total 
of demerits. While the delinquent was coming forward 
the teacher selected the implement which in her judgment 
was best suited to the offense, and administered the pun- 
ishment. It was the general opinion among the boys that 
the rattan stung the most, but the cherry ruler hurt worse. 
The teacher evidently agreed with them, for she usually 
used the ruler for the worst offenders. When she used 
it she called it "feruling." The girls got off much more 
lightly than the boys. Perhaps because they always cried 
before, during and after the punishment. No boy cried 
if he could help it. It was considered a disgrace for a 
boy to let on that it hurt, even when he was being 
feruled. The girls were always punished with the rattan. 
No boy, no matter how good his intentions were, could 
go many days without getting his name on the board. 
Sometimes, during the afternoon recess, one of the older 
boys said, "Everyone gets a licking to-day." This meant 
"running the gauntlet" after school, if one failed to get 
licked at roll-call. Running the gauntlet was no joke. 
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The boys stood facing one another in two lines, each 
boy holding a stick. The prisoner was compelled to crawl 
on his hands and knees the entire length of the lines. 
Each boy had the right to administer two whacks on any 
part of the prisoner's body except his head. Hence, when- 
ever the edict went worth, the boys chose the lesser of 
two evils, and if their names were not already on the 
board, made haste to have them recorded as soon as pos- 
sible after recess. On such occasions Abby was at her 
best. Her face fairly shone in anticipation of the treat 
in store. Days when the list was unusually short she had 
been known to say to the boys during the afternoon 
recess, " 'Fraid cats ! 'Fraid to run the gauntlet !" 

Sometimes, just for spite, the boys i^ored the chal- 
lenge, but more frequently it was accepted. The boys 
played on one side of the school yard and the girls on the 
other. No one was supposed, during the recesses, to 
cross the imaginary line dividing the playground. Any 
infraction of this rule was immediately reported to the 
teacher, generally by Abby, and the culprit received pun- 
ishment later in the day. It frequently happened that a 
baseball fell across the line on the girls' side. In that 
case some one, like Mary Alice, Martha or little Annie 
Eliza, threw it back, but if the ball was left where it fell 
the boy nearest it had to go after it, although he knew 
what to expect if he was caught. Abby loved to stand on 
the steps of the girls' entrance and watch a game of ball. 
Not for the sake of the game, however, but in hopes of 
catching some boy on the girls* side. 

The classes recited standing in a line. The pupil who 
was at the head of the line, when the class was over, went 
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down to the bottom, and each member moved up one 
place. The one who went down received a white ticket. 
For every five white tickets the owner received a red one. 
Five red tickets were exchanged for a blue one. The 
pupil holding the highest number of blue tickets at the 
end of the month received a "reward card" bearing the 
recipient's name and the teacher's signature. Qiarles and 
William loathed the sight of a reward card. Abby nearly 
always carried one home in triumph at the end of the 
month, and this alone was enough to arouse their dislike. 

There was a black line painted on the floor where 
the classes stood to recite. Each pupil's toes were sup- 
posed to touch the line, but not cross it. In the geography 
and spelling classes the pupils were obliged to place their 
hands behind them. Readers were held in the left hand, 
on a level with the chin. Any infraction of these rules 
meant the loss of one or more places in the line. Some- 
times, for a gross violation, a boy was sent to the foot. 
This was a double punishment, for the culprit's name was 
sure to be placed on the board back of the teacher's desk. 
The boys sat on one side of the room and the girls sat on 
the other. No greater punishment could be inflicted on a 
boy than to make him sit on the girls' side. Even the 
ruler was thought more desirable. Occasionally a girl 
was seated among the boys, but the punishment did not 
carry with it the same disgrace. 

The morning after the "funeral" Charles and William 
came in just in time to avoid being late. They had started 
early enough, but had stopped to talk over the experiences 
of the previous night and compare notes. They took 
their seats just before the teacher tapped the bell on her 
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desk. This was the sig^nal for perfect silence. They re- 
cited the Twenty-third Psalm, the Lord's Prayer, and then 
sang a hymn. Abby led the singing in her thin treble. 
At the conclusion of the hymn the teacher usually tapped 
the bell again. This meant the devotional exercises were 
over and lessons were to begin. To-day, however, she 
opened the drawer of her desk and took out the cherry 
ruler. Forty pairs of eyes were fastened upon her face. 
Perfect silence reigned in the schoolroom. 

"Before we proceed with our regular work there is 
a little matter to be attended to. Two of my pupils played 
truant yesterday, and I need not tell you how deeply their 
behavior has pained me, as well as their parents. I hope 
this will be a lesson they will never forget. Charles and 
William may come to the desk." 

Perhaps the memory of the letter of condolence 
rankled and added fuel to the teacher's disciplinary zeal. 
In any case, the cherry ruler sustained its reputation, and 
Charles and William kept their hands in their pockets the 
entire morning. 

When they took their seats Martha made a face at 
Abby, who did not try to conceal her pleasure in the boys' 
discomfiture. Later on she passed two peppermints to 
Mary Alice, who handed them to Charles and William 
when no one was looking. Annie Eliza was moved to 
tears while the boys were being feruled. 

The boys liked these three girls as much as they dis- 
liked Abby. They never told on the boys, no matter what 
they did. Annie Eliza, the youngest of the three, had 
more than once walked up to the desk and "held out her 
hand" as punishment for her loyalty. Martha and Mary 
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Alice were inseparable friends, and Annie Eliza their 
adoring slave. They aided and abetted Charles and Wil- 
liam in every possible way. They were constantly playing^ 
tricks on Abby. The latter was a natural tale-bearer, and 
no amount of 'ridicule or threats induced her to break off 
the habit of "telling on the others." When mischief was 
brewing which required the girls' assistance, it was 
promptly given. 

Hardly a day passed without a complaint being lodged 
by Abby against the other pupils. She was a painfully 
neat girl and liked to keep all her belongings in perfect 
order. Her aprons, hair and hands were as clean at the 
end of school as at the beginning. She prided herself on 
keeping her desk the best of any of the pupils. On re- 
turning to her seat after a class or a recess she frequently 
found her desk in confusion. Books were scattered, sums 
on her slate rubbed out and her "composition" torn in 
halves. Apple cores, nut shells and banana skins found 
their way there regularly. Sometimes the pages in her 
geography which contained the day's lesson were stuck 
together with chewing-gum. Every dead mouse or bird 
the boys met with on their travels was carried about in 
their pockets until they had a chance to deposit it in 
Abby's desk. She was afraid of dead mice, and the sight 
of a live one was enough to frighten her to death. 

Mary Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza were invaluable 
aids. The only thing they refused to do was to handle 
a live mouse. By gritting their teeth and holding it 
gingerly by the tail they managed to slip a dead mouse 
into Abby*s desk, but they could never summon courage 
enough to handle a live one. Plucky little Annie Eliza 
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lonce dropped a small, live, ^reen snake among^ Abby's 
books, but she turned white when Charles or William 
took a live mouse from some pocket and asked her to 
pass it to Mary Alice or Martha. Although this show 
of cowardice roused a slight feeling of contempt in the 
breasts of the boys, they excused it by saying they were 
girls and couldn't help it. William remembered his mother 
was afraid of mice, and Charles had seen his grandmother 
climb on a chair when one crawled out of his pocket and 
ran under the sofa. When their trusted allies failed them 
they waited until they had a chance to raise the lid of 
Abby's desk and deposit their prisoner inside. 

Opposite the school yard was a well famous for its 
drinking water. Regularly twice a day two boys were 
sent over to the pump with the bucket. There was never 
any lack of volunteers. To start and run from the pump 
to the steps of the schoolhouse with a full bucket, with- 
out spilling any of the water, was a feat to boast of later. 
Many attempted it, but few succeeded in doing it. The 
g^lory >yas all the greater because of the risk attending it. 
So many of the pupils had come back from the pump soak- 
ing wet the teacher had forbidden them to race with the 
bucket filled. Hence it followed that those who entered 
with the bucket were immediately subjected to Abby's 
searching gaze. If their shoes and stockings showed 
signs of recent wetting, up went her hand and down went 
the names on the blackboard. It frequently happened that 
the clothing of the carriers was accidentally wet, on ac- 
count of the bucket being too full. Abby never gave the 
carriers the benefit of the doubt, and often, in spite of 
the indignant denials of the accused, her word was taken 
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instead of theirs. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
there were always plenty to go for water. 

As soon as it arrived the teacher was besieged with 
requests to be allowed to "pass the water." The water 
was passed to each boy and girl in a tin dipper with a 
long handle. No one was supposed to drink more than 
half a dipperful. Here were unlimited chances for mis- 
chief and pa)mient of old scores. It was easy to spill 
water on anyone, in the most innocent manner possible. 
Nor was it difficult to jostle the arm of the one passing 
the water. 

Occasionally the latter tripped upon a foot stuck out 
in the aisle, and those in the vicinity were soaked. This 
happened so often in Abby's vicinity that she complained 
bitterly to her mother about the other children's careless- 
ness. Her mother talked with the teacher, who promised 
to remedy the evil, but the state of affairs continued. 
Constant practice rendered those who dispensed the liquid 
so skilful that it was extremely difficult, almost impossible, 
to prove Abby's tormenters guilty of anything more seri- 
ous than awkwardness. 

Once, however, there was serious trouble for the 
whole school. An Uncle Tom's Cabin Company was play- 
ing at the Opera House and the parade passed the school- 
house during recess. The route had been planned with 
this in view by the astute manager with an eye on the 
matinee receipts. Everyone, including the teacher, went 
out into the yard to see the parade. The teacher always 
opened the windows during the recess to give the room an 
airing. After the procession had passed she stopped a 
moment to speak to the wife of one of the members 
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of the school board, who had been watchingf the parade, 
also. 

As soon as the pupils were in their seats again Abby's 
hand went up. Without waiting" for permission to speak 
she cried, "Teacher, my desk is full of water." 

The teacher investigated and found the desk was 
actually three-quarters full. The water bucket had been 
filled just before recess and was now empty. 

"The pupil who is responsible for this may raise the 
right hand." 

Not a hand went up. 

She waited a minute. Then, beginning with the boy 
in the front seat, asked each boy in the room if he was 
guilty. 

All denied it. 

She then questioned the girls. They, too, declared 
their innocence. 

"If the one who did it does not confess I shall punish 
everyone in school." 

This direful threat failed, although a few of the girls 
turned pale and began to cry. 

"I will wait one minute by the clock," said the teacher. 

When the time limit had expired Squint raised his 
hand. 

"You may come to the desk." 

While speaking, the teacher opened the desk and took 
out the cherry ruler. Squint did not move. The room 
was so still she could have heard a pin drop. Squint did 
not seem in the least anxious. The teacher was coming 
to his house to Supper that night, and that knowledge, 
gave him more courage than he usually displayed. 
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"I was only going to say maybe Abby did it herself 
to get us into trouble." 

Up went another hand. It was Annie Eliza's. 

"I saw her come outside after you did, teacher," said 
Annie Eliza. 

Abby's face was buried in her handkerchief and she 
appeared to be weeping, but Mary Alice and Martha, who 
sat next to her, noticed that even the back of her neck 
between her neatly braided pigtails, as the boys derisively 
called them, was bright crimson. 

Suddenly the teacher remembered that she had seen 
Abby come out last of all. She did not believe for one 
instant that Abby was guilty, but she was shrewd enough 
to realize the effect the children's story would have on 
their parents if the entire school was punished. She knew 
parents have a habit of believing their own children in 
preference to other people's, and it might be better to 
temporize. She also knew Abby was not a favorite, and 
people might insist upon knowing what she was doing 
alone in the schoolroom, so she said, replacing the ruler, 
"Abby is incapable of doing such a thing. I shall take 
five minutes off every recess for two weeks. Abby, you 
may put your books on the window-sill in the sun to dry. 
Then you can take the blackboard sponge and dry out 
your desk." 

The list that day was longer than usual, and Abby's 
spirits revived while reading off the names. Among them 
were Charles' and William's, and some others of those 
whom she called her "enemies." 

Martha and Mary Alice walked home together at 
noon. As soon as they were out of the hearing of the 
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other girls Martha said, "Let's wait for Charles and 
William." 

When the boys came along Mary Alice asked them 
pointblank if they poured the water into the desk. 

"Didn't you hear us say we didn't ?" inquired Charles. 

"Well, we didn't, either," replied Mary Alice. 

"I think it's mean she's going to shorten the recess 
for two weeks," remarked William. 

"I bet Abby did it herself. It's just like her," said 
Martha. 

"You just wait. The next time it rains I know what 
I am going to do," remarked Charles. 

"Tell us. We won't breathe it," cried the others ^jji 
a chorus. 

At first Charles refused to take them into his confi- 
dence, but finally consented. He fully intended to tell 
William as soon as they were alone, for the idea had come 
to him while they were talking. 

"Well, I'll tell you, but first cross your throat, and 
next your heart." 

All three did what they were told. Charles unfolded 
his plan of revenge. The girls gasped and uttered a shriek 
of horrified surprise. William was in entire sympathy 
with the plan. "I hope it will rain to-morrow," he said. 

After they left the boys, Martha and Alice went to 
the former's house. Her mother was out calling. The 
maid was standing at the side gate talking with a friend. 
The coast was clear and the girls made the most of their 
opportunity. In the garret there was a house made of 
trunks and bureaus, where they often played -in rainy 
weather. After a hasty raid on the pantry and preserve 
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cupboard they mounted the garret stairs and arrived with 
their spoils. Here they feasted on fruit-cake and jam 
and cookies, while they discussed the boys' plan of re- 
venge. An occasional shiver ran up and down their spinal 
columns and they gazed nervously about them. 

"My, but she'll be mad !" said Martha, with her mouth 
filled with fruit-cake. 

"I don't care if she is," retorted Mary Alice. "My 
hand smarts awfully." 

Mary Alice had been among those whose names had 
been called off at roll-call that afternoon. Abby had seen 
her pass a note to Squint's sister, asking her to "save her 
some," if there was anything good left over from that 
evening's feast, and had "told" on her. 

It was the custom to .invite the teacher to supper at 
least once or twice a year. There were usually other 
guests, like the Minister, the Superintendent and his wife, 
and the supper was elaborate. The pupil at whose house 
the teacher was to take supper was a person of much con- 
sequence on the day of the event. The teacher tried to 
overlook any infractions of the rules where he or she was 
concerned, and this was.no difficult matter, as each pupil 
was on his good behavior, in order that the teacher might 
be able to say, when asked during the supper, "How is 
my son getting along?" "Very nicely indeed. He gives 
me no trouble and is making excellent progress in his 
studies." 

It was also the custom, although the parents did not 
know it, for the girls to smuggle some of the cakes and 
sweets left over from the previous evening, and treat 
their friends at recess. Abby knew Squint's sister would 
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not give her anything and readily guessed what was in 
Mary Alice's note, so she "told" on her, 

. Charles and William went straight to their "camp." 
The grocer's wagon was standing in the alley near the 
back gate. In it was a large basket full of melons. The 
driver was talking to Delia, with his back to the gate. 
The boys selected a melon apiece and conveyed the fruit 
to the camp without being seen. While they were enjoy- 
ing their melons they perfected their plans. The only 
thing needful to enable them to carry them out was a 
rainy day. When they went to bed that evening the last 
thing they did was to look at the sky. The moon was 
shining brightly, but there was a ring around it, and their 
night's rest was filled with pleasant dreams. 

The next morning when the boys awoke it was rain- 
ing hard. Charles dressed quickly and went down the 
back stairs to the stable. He heard the cook in the kitchen 
pouring coal into the range. In the shed, next to the 
stable, on a carpenter's bench, was a trao containing a 
large gray rat. Charles carried the trap into the stable 
and put it into the watering-trough, holding it under the 
water until the rat ceased to struggle. When he was sure 
the rat was dead he opened the trap, took out the dead 
animal and wrapped it in his handkerchief. He hid the 
bundle under the bench in the shed and went in to 
breakfast. 

Charles' family breakfasted early and never lingered 
over the meal, as his father liked to be ^t the store soon 
after eight. 

"Put on your raincoat and take an umbrella when 
you go to school," said his mother. 
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Charles obeyed so promptly she was much pleased, 
and told his grandmother she thought he had improved 
very much of late. 

When William came out Charles was waiting for him 
on the comer. 

"Have you got it?" asked William. 

"Yes, in the pocket of my raincoat. You can feel 
of it if you want to." 

William felt the dead rat. 

"Didn't you hate to drown him?" 

"Yes," said Charles ; "but maybe we can catch another. 
I'm going to set the trap again to-night." 

The boys hung their coats in the entry and put their 
umbrellas in the rack. There were two entrances to the 
one-story schoolhouse, one for the boys and one for the 
girls. Under no circumstances were the boys allowed in 
the girls' entry. The teacher allowed Abby to hang her 
things on the hook next to the schoolroom door. This 
was considered the most desirable hook in the entry, and 
Abby's permanent possession of it aroused no end of 
heartburnings. 

Although Abby hung up her things with the neatness 
that characterized all her actions, she frequently found 
them on the floor. She complained to the teacher, but 
none of the girls would admit having done it, and no 
threats induced them to tell on the other girls. 

Rainy days the teacher brought her lunch with her. 
No one else was allowed to remain at noon except Abby, 
Her mother always put something extra in Abby's lunch- 
basket for the teacher. Her mother was a famous cook 
and housekeeper. This may explain the teacher's willing- 
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ness to let Abby stay. There was a closet in the girls' 
entry where the teacher kept her hat and outside gar- 
ments. Above the hooks was a shelf where Abby was 
allowed to place her lunch-basket during the morning 
session. All the girls knew this, and so did Charles and 
William. 

Everything ran along as usual until half an hour 
before recess, when William informed the teacher that 
Charles was sick. The latter sat at his desk with his 
head resting on his arms. 

"He wants to know if he can go home. He feels 
awful." 

The teacher came up the aisle to Charles' desk. 
"What is the matter?" she inquired. 

Charles' reply was a groan, accompanied by a con- 
vulsive twitching of his body. The boy was evidently 
suffering and the teacher gave him permission to go home. 
Charles walked out with his arm over his face. The 
teacher followed him to the door and watched him cross 
the yard and go down the street in the direction of his 
home. 

Mary Alice and Martha were busy doing examples. 
They did not look up once during Charles' illness. Annie 
Eliza had asked to go out just before William informed 
the teacher Charles was ill, and had left the outside door 
of the girls' entry wide open. She probably forgot to 
close it. She could always be relied upon in an emer- 
gency, and, on account of being so little, was seldom sus- 
pected of being in league with the others. 

When the noon whistle sounded the teacher tapped 
the bell and the school was dismissed by rows. Mary 
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Alice and Martha hurried into their things and got out 
before the other girls. They were joined later by Annie 
Eliza. In return for having left the door open the boys 
had said she might be let into the secret. 

Instead of taking the direct route home they hurried 
into the back street and climbed in through the window 
into the shed in the rear of the schoolhouse where the 
firewood was kept. Charles and William were already 
there and had opened the window for them. 

There was another window which looked directly into 
the schoolroom. By standing on some wood under the 
window one could see all that took place iii the school- 
room with very little chance of being discovered. 

While they were waiting Charles gave each of them 
a chicken sandwich and some sand tarts. Abby's mother 
was a generous provider and put up fine lunches. 

As soon as the pupils, except Abby, had left, the 
teacher opened the windows to air the schoolroom, thus 
making it possible for those in the shed to hear every- 
thing. She put a small can of coffee on the stove and 
moved the books on her desk so that they could eat the 
lunch. 

"You unpack yours first, teacher," said Abby. "I 
have a surprise for you in my basket." 

The teacher did as requested, while Abby stood by 
with her basket unopened. The four conspirators in the 
shed were watching and listening in breathless suspense. 
If Abby had looked up, in all probability she would have 
seen them. The teacher had brought coffee and cookies. 
She probably expected Abby would bring lunch enough 
for two. 
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Abby opened her basket. 

Instead of being packed to the lid it was only a third 
full. Suddenly Abby gave a piercing shriek and dropped 
the basket. 

Out rolled the rat Charles had drowned earlier in the 
day. There was nothing else in the basket except the 
napkin which had covered the dead animal. The crowd 
in the shed crawled through the window and fled in dif- 
ferent directions. 

After Abby and the teacher had finished their coffee 
and cookies the teacher got the rat on the coal shovel 
and threw it out the back window. The boys found it at 
recess and amused themselves throwing it at one another. 
It finally landed on the girls* side and sent the girls flying 
panic-stricken into the schoolhouse. 

Charles did not appear for the afternoon session. 
Mary Alice and Martha did their work quietly and wrote 
their compositions for the next week. Annie Eliza was 
at the head of the class and received three white tickets. 
Mary Alice had one in geography and Martha one for 
reading. They expected the teacher would say something 
about the rat as soon as the bell rang at noon, but she 
did not mention it. 

"We'll all catch it when she calls the roll," Martha 
wrote on her slate and held it up for Mary Alice to see. 

Abby did not go out with the rest of the girls at 
recess, but remained inside with the teacher. The girls 
noticed her eyes were red and wondered why she had 
been crying. 

During recess, in some mysterious ws^, the report 
was circulated that someone had emptied Abby's lunch- 
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basket and put a dead rat in it. The boys shouted with 
glee and openly exulted over Abby's discomfiture. She 
had rejoiced so frequently over their misfortunes they had 
no scruples about exhibiting their delight. 

At roll-call there was nothing said. Abby read off 
the names without glancing at a single boy. For once 
she was content to forego that pleasure. Only two pupils 
had left the room durin^f the morning — ^Annie Eliza and 
Charles. The former was so small it was absurd to think 
of her being connected with the offense. This reduced 
the suspects to one. 

She had seen Charles put on his raincoat and start 
down the street on his way home. It did not seem quite 
possible Charles could be the guilty party, but someone 
had to be accused, so she decided to call on Charles' 
mother after school and tell her what he had done. 

But she reckoned without her host. 

''Nothing of the kind," said his mother indignantly. 
"My son came home feeling so badly I put him to bed. 
He was too sick to eat any dinner. He is in bed now, 
and if he is not better this evening I shall send for the 
doctor." 

"But someone did it/* persisted the teacher. 

"Well, whoever it was, it was not my son," replied 
the mother emphatically. 

After a few commonplace remarks about the weather 
the teacher left and went to Abby's house. Abby's mother 
was furiously angry and said many things the reverse of 
complimentary about her daughter's schoolmates. She 
even threatened to withdraw her child from school. 

Abby wept steadily during the interview. After the 
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mother's anger had vented itself in words she invited the 
teacher to stay to supper. The invitation was accepted. 

The next day was Saturday. 

Abby was in her seat bright and early the following 
Monday. 



III. 

During^ the Morning- Service the Minister read the 
following notice : "The Annual Supper under the auspices 
of the Ladies' Sewing Circle will be held next Wednes- 
day in the church parlors at six p. m. All the congrega- 
tion are cordially invited to attend. The ladies are re- 
quested to contribute articles of food. During the even- 
ing addresses will be delivered and reports made by the 
different officers. A collection will also be taken to aid 
in defraying the expenses of the Society/' 

The date and the hour were all that Charles and Wil- 
liam remembered of the Morninef Service. Charles could 
see William from his place in the family pew and winked 
at him. 

The wink was returned. 

This meant there was something doing. William 
could hardly wait till the service was over, and his mother 
reprimanded him twice for his restlessness. 

The Sunday-school was held immediately after 
church. Charles and William were in the same class. 
Their teacher was a maiden lady of forty, who dressed 
and acted like a girl of twenty. She was in love with the 
Superintendent of the Sunday-school, otherwise she would 
have resigned her position long ago. M,ary Alice and 
Martha's teacher was her rival. She was fully ten years 
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younger and everyone thought the Superintendent favored 
her rather than the other one. 

Abby was also a member of the class. 

The boys liked Sunday-school better than the Morn- 
ing Service. Sitting through the sermon was dull work, 
but in the Sunday-school things were more interesting. 
The boys had been struggling to learn the Ten Command- 
ments for several months. Their teacher had offered each 
one in the class a reward as soon as they could recite 
them by heart. There was considerable rivalry at first, 
but when they learned the reward was a copy of the New 
Testament their zeal began to flag. On Sundays each 
boy began with the first Commandment and said as many 
as he could. When he broke down the next bov started 
all over. This gave the rest of the class leisure for other 
things. 

The Superintendent visited each class during the ses- 
sion. While he was listening, Charles and William's 
teacher never scolded or threatened to report them to 
their parents. She called them "dears*' and complimented 
them on their progress. 

Mary Alice and Martha were learning the Twenty- 
third Psalm. They already knew the Commandments. 
The very next Sunday after their teacher told them to 
learn half the psalm Abby recited the whole of it with- 
out a mistake. She told the girls she intended to marry 
a minister when she grew up, or become a missionary to 
the heathen in Africa. Mary Alice and Martha told 
Charles and William, and they both said they hoped 
she would decide to be a missionary. The heathen often 
ate missionaries, and the boys thought it would be great 
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fun to be present when that interesting function took 
place. 

Abby also was thinking of joining the church, but 
the Standing Committee thought she was too young. 

When the Superintendent came to their class Abby 
was always called upon to recite just as he stepped inside 
their pew. He could only remain a few moments, but 
long enough to congratulate the teacher upon the progress 
her class was making. Mary Alice and Martha did not 
mind the prominence given Abby. They had no desire to 
show off their Biblical knowledge and no ambition to 
become ministers' wives or missionaries. 

They were far more interested in watching the prog- 
ress of the comedy being played, and wondered which of 
the teachers would catch the Superintendent. They had 
talked it over with Charles and William. Parents some- 
times talk too freely before their children. 

The upshot of the matter was that they decided to 
work for their teacher's interests. Charles and William 
told the other boys in their class that they must help 
them land the Superintendent, provided their teacher 
would promise to invite them to the wedding. The boys 
had never been to a wedding, but they had tasted wed- 
ding cake. All were interested and willing to help in the 
good cause. In fact, they became quite enthusiastic. If 
they won, it would be a double victory. Abby had con- 
fided to Mary Alice and Martha that she was going to 
help her teacher catch the Superintendent "just to spite 
Charles and William and Henry." This came to the boys' 
ears not long afterwards and only adde.d fuel to the fire 
of their zeal. 
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Any thing to beat Abby was their war-cry. 

Some of the boys demanded a guarantee that they 
would be invited to the wedding. 

"We'll ask her/' said Charles. 

That very Sunday the notice of the Annual Supper 
was given out was the one on which the. boys had decided 
to demand an invitation to the wedding in return for their 
services in landing the bridegroom. 

After the Opening Exercises were over and before 
their teacher could say "Charles may recite the Ten Com- 
mandments," he said, "May I ask you something?" 

"Is it important enough to delay the lesson?" 

"Yes," answered Charles. 

"Well, my dear, what is it?" 

The entire class sat like stone images, with their eyes 
fastened on their teacher's face. 

Charles knew the Superintendent was approaching. 
He waited to allow the latter to come within hearing 
distance. When he had reached their pew, and before 
he had time to speak to them, Charles said, "Teacher, if 
you get married will you ask us to the wedding?" 

The teacher blushed and the Superintendent coughed 
to let her know that he was there. She pretended not to 
be aware of the fact, but hastened to reply : 

"I could not have a weddingf unless my dear Sunday- 
school scholars were present." 

"How soon are you going to get married?" asked 
Charles. 

"Why do you want to know?" 

"That's a secret," replied Charles. 

The Superintendent coughed again. 
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The teacher turned and appeared greatly surprised 
to find him standing there. He shook hands with her and 
bowed to the boys. 

"Don't let me interrupt you/' said the Superintendent. 

The teacher murmured something about the pleasure 
his visits gave her dear boys, and how much they encour- 
aged her personally. The Superintendent thanked her 
^and said the class reflected great credit upon their teacher. 

Just as he was moving on to the next class Charles 
said, "Teacher's going to get married and we're going to 
the wedding." 

"She said we could/' added William. 

The teacher dropped her eyes demurely. The Super- 
intendent evidently had a severe cold. He covered his 
face with his handkerchief and coughed violently. 

"He's coming, too, isn't he, teacher?" continued 
Charles. 

"Of course he is. You couldn't have a wedding with- 
out him, could you?" added William. 

There was an instant's silence, then the teacher said, 
"Recite the Commandments, Charles." 

"Thou shalt not commit adultery." 

The Superintendent walked away. His face was very 
red. The teacher was busy buttoning her glove, but the 
boys noticed that she was blushing, also, and wondered 
why. 

The Superintendent's trials were not over, but by the 
time he reached the class which included Mary Alice, 
Martha and Abby his face had assumed its natural color. 

He shook hands with their teacher and said "Good- 
morning, girls/' in his friendliest manner. He held the 
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teacher's hand longer than was necessary. At least the 
girls thought so when they talked it over on their way 
home. 

"What is the Golden Text for to-day, Mary Alice/* 
asked the teacher. 

"The greatest of these is love," she replied promptly. 

The Superintendent's cold was worce, for he began 
coughing again. The teacher was apparently of the same 
opinion, for she turned very red. 

"No, Mary Alice, that was last Sunday's. You may 
give to-day's, Martha." 

"Love IS the fulfilling of the law," said Martha. 

The Superintendent coughed once more. The teacher's 
face was scarlet. 

"Recite the Twenty-third Psalm, Abby," she ex- 
claimed in desperation. 

Abby burst into tears. 

"Why, Abby, what is the matter?" inquired the aston- 
ished teacher. 

"I heard you were going to get married," sobbed 
Abby. 

All the girls except Abby looked at the Superintend- 
ent. His face reddened slowly under their gaze. 

Will you let us be bridesmaids?" asked Mary Alice. 
1 have no intention of being married," said the 
teacher. 

Abby's sobs became less audible. 

"I heard of a Sunday-school teacher who got married 
and . the whole class were flower girls," volunteered 
Squint's sister. 

Abby, finding she was not occupying the center of the 
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stage, determined to regain it, and began, "The Lord is 

my Shepherd " The words came from behind the 

handkerchief indistinct, but loud enough to be heard by 
the whole class. There was no stopping Abby when she 
once got started, and she recited the psalm, her voice 
becoming more and more distinct as she proceeded. By 
the time she reached the last verse her eyes were dry and 
her handkerchief was lying, a crumpled ball, in the hollow 
of her hand. 

The Superintendent waited until she had finished and 
then praised the class, as usual. Mary Alice and Martha 
thought the teacher was mad, because her face was so 
red all through the lesson, but they changed their minds 
when they saw her kiss Abby good-bye. 

Abby always staid to help the teacher collect the 
hymn-books and walk part way home with her. Some- 
times the Superintendent joined them and all three walked 
up the street together. Charles and William's teacher 
lingered to arrange the hymn-books. The boys never staid 
to help her. She could time her movements with those 
of her rival in the adjoining pew and reach the door when 
she did. This enabled her to join the party and walk 
home with them without appearing to force her society 
upon them. 

Abby found their conversation very interesting. She 
hoped some day to teach in the Sunday-school, and de- 
cided, in case she did not marry a minister or go to Africa 
as a missionary, she would marry a superintendent. For 
this reason she listened carefully to their conversation 
and utilized it later in building her air castles. 

It began usually with some complimentary reference 
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to the morning sermon. Then both teachers said some- 
thing encouraging to the Superintendent about the in- 
creased attendance and the growing interest in the les- 
sons. Such praise was very agreeable to the Superin- 
tendent, and he hastened to assure the two ladies that 
the success of the Sunday-school was due almost entirely 
to the faithful work of the teachers. They then spoke 
of the weather and other subjects suited to the day. 

The Superintendent walked on the outside next to 
the street. Sometimes Charles and William's teacher 
walked next to him, leaving the other half of the sidewalk 
for Abby and her teacher. At other times Abby took 
hold of the Superintendent's hand and Charles and Wil- 
liam's teacher walked next to the fence. Whenever she 
did this she managed to keep her teacher beside her. If 
her teacher did not catch him it would not be her fault. 
She took a solemn vow that Charles and William's teacher 
should never marry the Superintendent and manoeuvred 
accordingly. 

The latter's behavior baffled her. He was very polite 
to both ladies and addressed his remarks to one as much 
as the other. Abby's teacher was younger and more 
attractive, but Charles and William's teacher had a nice 
income of her own. She lived with her mother in the 
next house to Mary Alice and Annie Eliza. Everyone 
knew her mother had willed the house and her property 
to her daughter. 

The Superintendent was not inclined to hurry. He 
knew the value of earthly possessions and was evidently 
weighing the claims of the two rivals to his affections 
before committing himself irretrievably. 
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After the usual exchange of complimentary remarics 
on this special Sunday they mentioned the Annual Supper. 
Abby was walking beside the Superintendent, holding his 
hand. They all said they hoped the weather would be 
favorable for a large attendance. Abby remarked her 
mother intended to send two cakes, a cocoanut and a 
chocolate. The Superintendent hoped he would be fortu- 
nate enough to taste them. The two ladies promised to 
keep an eye on the cakes and see that he got some of 
each. They were on the serving committee and could easily 
manage it. Abby sighed and wished she were old enough 
to serve on the committee. If she were, she would see 
that no one in Charles and William's class got any supper 
until the others were served and the nicest things eaten. 
The Superintendent hoped the collection would be a gen- 
erous one. The Ladies* Sewing Circle was doing a great 
deal of good and deserved to be supported in every way. 
He told his hearers that they could count on him for a 
dollar. They thanked him and said more complimentary 
things, so that he felt quite at peace with the world when 
he took leave of them at the corner. 

"I just have to cry every time I think of your getting 
married, teacher,** said Abby after they had said good-bye 
to Charles and William's teacher. 

"What a foolish child you are, Abby!" exclaimed the 
lady, patting the girl's cheek, but not contradicting her. 

"You'll let me be flower-girl, won't you?" continued 
Abby. 

"I'll see about it," replied her teacher. "Now run 
home, dear." 

They kissed each other and separated. Abby loved 
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both her teachers, and a sense of deep satisfaction with 
herself filled her heart as she opened the gate and walked 
up the front steps. Her mother allowed her to use the 
front door more frequently than Mary Alice's and Mar- 
tha's did. 

The Annual Supper was a great event in the social 
life of the town. It was an even greater one in the 
children's. Charles, William, Mary Alice and Martha were 
going to attend for the first time. Abby had gone the 
year before and had felt so exalted that she had decided 
to marry a minister or go to Africa as a missionary. It 
was understood at home that their going depended on 
their good behavior, and the next three days dragged 
slowly. Things ran along as usual at school. Charles 
and William held many consultations in the privacy of 
the camp and matured their plans for a good time at the 
supper. Mary Alice and Martha told them Abby was 
openly boasting their teacher did not stand any show 
whatever with the Superintendent. If they waited for 
their teacher to get married to have some wedding cake 
they would wait a good long while. Abby pretended to 
know more, but when pressed assumed an air of mystery 
most provoking and refused to say another word upon 
the subject. The result was that the children's curiosity 
was raised to fever heat. They talked of nothing else at 
recess and after school. The love affairs of the Superin- 
tendent and the Sunday-school teachers were the origin 
of many notes written, passed and read surreptitiously in 
school time while the writers were supposed to be busy 
with their lessons. 

It did not occur to Charles and William that the 
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Superintendent, whom they were anxious to marry to 
their teacher, might prefer to choose his wife without 
any outside help. Two motives influenced them as they 
sat in their camp and resolved themselves into a com- 
mittee of ways and means. The first was wedding cake; 
and the second, the desire to beat Abby. 

At last, after many discussions, they decided to bring 
matters to a crisis the night of the Annual Supper, and 
set about making the necessary preparations. They be- 
haved so well in school on Wednesday the teacher thought 
they must be ill. That evening, at the Annual Supper, 
she told their parents that they were outdoing themselves 
and making rapid progress. William's mother was so 
pleased she invited the teacher to tea the following Friday. 
She accepted with many thanks. She never refused an 
invitation to tea. She did not like to hurt the parents' 
feelings, and the "teas" were, as a rule, much nicer than 
they were at home. 

The parlors of the church were used for the Annual 
Supper. The windows were filled with flowering plants 
and there were new muslin curtains. Two long tables 
covered with cakes, cold meats, salads and bread ran the 
length of the room nearest the kitchen. The supper com- 
mittee was busy adding the finishing touches to the tables 
and opening the contributions that arrived the last mo- 
ment. The smell of the coffee in the large wash-boiler on 
the kitchen stove greeted the people when they entered 
the parlor. Some took seats, others remained standing. 

At six o'clock the President of the Sewing Circle 
rapped on the table and asked the Minister to say grace. 
Then the serving committee begfan its duties. The parlor 
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was crowded, but there was enough for everyone. The 
"rivals" were on the serving^ committee, and consequently 
the Superintendent's plate was filled with the choicest 
viands among the contributions. He had thick cream 
also in his coffee, from the special lot reserved by the 
supper committee for themselves. They ate after the others 
had finished, and fared sumptuously. By some oversight 
a large platter of white turkey meat and a huge dish of 
chicken salad, together with angel cake and Charlotte 
russe had been forgotten, so the committee ate it rather 
than have it spoil. 

The boys were not allowed to have coffee at home, 
but they drank three cups apiece. Mary Alice, Martha 
and Squint's sister said "Yes, please," when the serving 
committee asked them if they took coffee, and gave their 
cups to the boys. They took everything else offered them. 
What they could not eat the boys did. Abby sat with her 
mother. She wore a new dress and was ready to assist 
the serving committee if needed. 

Charles and William's teacher was very busy, but she 
brought her scholars a nice plate of chocolate cake and 
said she hoped they were behaving nicely. 

"We are going to surprise you to-night," remarked 
Charles. 

"That's right," she replied. 

The boys had kept their own counsel. Mary Alice 
and Martha suspected nothing. Charles and William knew 
they were going to be flower-girls in case Abby was suc- 
cessful, therefore it was imoossible to take them into their 
confidence. Squint and Henry knew. They had "hoped 
to die" when let into the secret and could be relied on. 
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The boys did not doubt for a moment the success of their 
plan. They could scarcely wait, so keen were they ta 
witness Abby's discomfiture. 

When the supper was over the people talked while 
the committee was having theirs and clearing the tables. 
The Superintendent wished he had not eaten so much. 
The "rivals" hurried through their supper in order to 
have as much of his society as possible before the exer- 
cises began. 

About a quarter past eight the President of the Sew- 
ing Circle rapped on the table and called the company to 
order. The exercises opened with prayer by the Minister. 
The President then called on the Treaisurer for her re- 
port. The latter read from a paper the number of gar- 
ments made and sent away by the Sewing Circle. The 
serving committee then took up a collection to aid the 
good work. This was done to afford everyone a chance 
to give something before they got away. The Superin- 
tendent gave a dollar bill. It was not folded and every- 
one could see the figure on it. After the collection the 
Minister was expected to make an address. Just as he 
was clearing his throat in readiness to begin a note was 
handed him. He opened it, read it and then took off his 
glasses. After he had polished them he read the note 
again. 

Charles and William were quite close to him, and 
Squint and Henry, also. Mary Alice and Martha noticed 
them and their curiosity was aroused. The four boys had 
been whispering together several times during the even- 
ing and the girls were suspicious. In fact, they had been 
so for the past two days. 
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The Minister, after reading through the note a second 
time, stood lost in thought for a few moments, then 
nodded once or twice, as though he were coming to a 
decision. Finally he motioned to the Superintendent, 
who was standing with Charles and William's Sunday- 
school teacher. Abby's teacher had not finished counting 
the collection and was not with them. 

"Both of you come forward," said the Minister. 

They did so. 

The Minister mistook their astonishment for embar- 
rassment. They stood in front of him, wondering what 
he wanted of them. He looked at them for a moment, 
as if trying to read their minds, then said, "Let us pray." 

A hush fell upon the company. 

It was so still you might have heard a pin drop. 

The Minister prayed for the homes in the land and 
asked a special blessing on the couple before him, about 
to enter into the bonds of holy matrimony. As soon as 
he had uttered "Amen," and before either could speak, 
he said to the teacher, "Do you promise to love, honor 
and obey this man?" 

She bowed her head. 

"Do you promise to love honor and protect this 
woman as long as you both live ?" 

The Superintendent tried to speak. His face was 
scarlet. His struggles were in vain. He could neither 
say yes nor no. In his efforts to speak he nodded his 
head so vigorously that the Minister translated it as mean- 
ing yes. 

"Then I pronounce you man and wife. What God 
has joined let no man put asunder." 
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The benediction was given and the wedding was over. 

The Minister offered congratulations, and the people 
came crowding around to express their good wishes to 
the newly-married couple. 

Abby was not amongf them. 

She was weeping bitterly and refused to be recon- 
ciled. The other girls crowded around her and tried to 
comfort her. Everybody was talicing at once and the 
Minister's address was entirely forgotten. Charles and 
William, followed by Squint and Henry, congratulated 
their teacher and reminded her of her promise. She called 
them her dear boys, but acted as though she were in a 
dream. The Superintendent looked like a man walking in 
his sleep. Of the two he was the more dazed. The people 
did not know what to do next and stood around in groups 
waiting. Finally the President of the Sewing Circle sug- 
gested they go home, and the people began to leave. 

The bride's friends kissed her good-night and wished 
her much happiness. Mary Alice and Martha swallowed 
their disappointment at not being flower-girls and kissed 
the bride. Abby was so angry she refused to say good- 
night to either the bride or groom. She had been so sure 
of victory, she could not accept defeat. 

In imagination she had walked up the aisle as flower- 
girl again and again, but this was not the hardest part 
of it. That Charles' and William's teacher should have 
"caught" the Superintendent was the bitterest disappoint- 
ment of her life. She knew the boys too well to believe 
they would have any regard for her feelings, and dreaded 
the idea of encountering their jibes and jeers the next 
day. Her first thought was to plead a headache and stay 
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at home from school; then she remembered that she had 
not been absent or tardy during the term, and Mary Alice 
might get the prize for the best attendance. She walked 
home with her mother and her Sunday-school teacher. 
The latter had told every one how glad she was for the 
newly-wedded pair. She was almost too glad, and said too 
much rather than too little. She was waiting to reach 
home, in order to have a good cry, but in the meantime 
she put on as bold a front as possible. 

Abby held her hand all the way home. 

*'I did my best to help you, teacher," she whispered. 
"I think he might have married you so I could have been 
a flower-girl!" 

The teacher dropped Abby's hand. 

She was too angry to speak. Fortunately it was dark 
and Abby could not see her face. They parted at the 
comer. 

Abby fired one more well intentioned but unfortunate 
shot: 

"Don't feel too bad, teacher. I heard some people 
talking about you when I was putting on my coat." Then 
Abby mentioned the names of two prominent members of 
the Sewing Circle, and the teacher never forgave them as 
long as she lived. "They said they knew it would be a 
terrible blow to you, but there were other fish to catch. 
What did they mean by fish?" 

The teacher was past answering. She trembled with 
rage and mortification. Her first impulse was to seize 
Abby and shake her till exhausted. She conquered the 
impulse and said good-night, but it was more like a gasp 
than an utterance. 
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Abby knelt longer than usual by her bedside. She 
usually prayed for every one she knew, even for her 
"enemies," as she termed Charles and William and Squint 
and Henry. 

This evening she hurried through her references to 
relatives and foes and dwelt long and lovingly on her 
Sunday-school teacher's disappointment, expressing the 
pious hope that the Lord would send her a husband soon, 
so she could be a flower-girl and wear the dress her mother 
had promised her. 

After the crowd had thinned out, the Minister said to 
the Superintendent, "This is the greatest surprise of my 
ministerial career. I could hardly believe it when I read 
your note." 

"What note?" inquired the bridegroom, who was still 
too dazed to think or remember anything. 

"Why, the note you wrote, asking me to marry you 
here this evening, before I made the address." 

"May I see it?" asked the Superintendent. The Min- 
ister drew it from his pocket and handed it to the newly- 
made husband. He read it slowly. There it was, just as 
the Minister said, and duly signed with his name. 

The bride looked over his shoulder and read the note. 

At first glance the Superintendent had seen the hand- 
writing was not his. It was cramped and more like a 
woman's than a man's. Suddenly it dawned on him. 

The more he thought about it the more convinced 
he was that his supposition was correct. The bride her- 
self had written the note. His first thought was to accuse 
her before the Minister. Then he thought of the scandal 
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and the injury to the church. He did not believe in di- 
vorce, yet he could not recover his freedom in any other 
way. The bride, if no longer young, was still an attractive 
woman and had an independent income. Later on she 
would come into possession of her mother's property. 
These facts passed through his mind while reading the 
note. 

He hesitated, and the chance to denounce the author 
passed. 

He weighed the advantages and disadvantages of his 
position and decided not to deny the authorship of the 
note. The bride saw in the note only the realizations of 
her day-dreams and was as happy as a bride could be. 
She slipped her arm through her husband's with a pretty 
air of ownership and smiled trustingly into his face. The 
Minister went on to say that he hoped the Sunday-school 
would in no way suffer by the marriage. He looked upon 
the bridgroom and bride as two of his most faithful mem- 
bers and tireless laborers in the vineyard. 

The bridegroom gradually recovered his self-control 
under the Minister's warm praise, and said something 
about his deep appreciation of these undeserved words. 
The bride repeated over and over again that she was only 
doing her duty and only wished she could do more. She 
should continue teaching her Sunday-school class and 
knew that nothing could induce her husband to resign. She 
said if she had thought matrimony would effect him that 
way she never would have married him. This struck the 
husband as very funny, seeing that she had, as he believed, 
sprung the wedding on him, but he said nothing, and thus 
unconsciously learned one of the first lessons all good, 
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peace-loving husbands have to leam from the very first day 
of married life. 

The Minister proposed that they start homewards, and 
they put on their wraps. He said he would walk home 
with them, and they departed in the direction of the bride's 
mother's house. The bride remembered she had still to 
break the news of her marriage to her mother, who was 
not able to go out evenings, and ask her blessing on the 
match. Until now the bridegroom had not thought about 
the question of the locality of "home," and was relieved to 
have his wife tell the Minister they were going to live 
with her mother, of course. This knowledge, which until 
now the bride had kept to herself, only deepened his con- 
viction that she had written the note. 

The Minister said that it was her duty to do all she 
could to make her mother happy in her declining years, 
and by this marriage, instead of losing her daughter, she 
had gained a son. The bride squeezed the bridegroom's 
arm and gave a coo of delight. The Minister went in with 
them and broke the news to the mother. She seemed sur- 
prised; the new son-in-law concluded she had not been 
taken into her daughter's confidence. 

The bridegroom looked about him with new eyes. 
Everything was so substantial and comfortable, the sense 
of ownership grew rapidly and added to his happiness. 

The Minister offered prayer, and the bride brought out 
fruit-cake and home-made currant wine. The health of the 
bride and groom was drunk and many nice, complimentary 
things said. 

The newly wedded pair accompanied the Minister to 
the door. 
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Just as the Minister was going down the steps, the 
Superintendent said, with the utmost cordiality, "We shall 
always be very glad to welcome you and our other good 
friends to our home." 

After the Minister had closed the gate the Superin- 
tendent said to his wife, "I think I will run over to my 
boarding-house and get my brushes and a few of my be- 
longings." 

"No, dear," said the bride, "you can use my poor 
father's things. I've always kept them where I could get 
at them handy, in case I needed them." 



IV. 

The congregation was on the lookout the next Sunday 
to see the newly wedded pair. People wondered where 
they would sit. They occupied the bride's family pew, and 
looked as happy as a pair of turtle doves. The bride wore 
a new hat and a handsome silk dress. Abby told Mary 
Alice and Martha the next day at recess that the bride 
probably had the dress ready in case she caught him and 
was married in a hurry. 

She was very nice to the members of her Sunday- 
school class. The boys recited the new commandment, 
"Thou shalt not kill," and the teacher said she was pleased 
with their progress. The boys waited, hoping she would 
say something about wedding cake, but she did not, so 
Charles asked her when they were going to get it. Her 
answer was evasive. The boys were determined to have 
an understanding. 

"We've got a wedding present for you," said Charles, 
"but we aren't going to give it to you until you tell us 
when you'll give us the cake you promised us." 

"I must talk it over with my husband first," she said, 
with one of her sweetest smiles. 

"He's nothing to do with it," replied Charles; "has 
he, William?" 

"No," said the latter promptly. "You promised it to 
us, he didn't." 

66 
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Finding the boys obdurate she compromised. "You 
can come to see us next Wednesday evening, and we will 
try to have some cake for you." 

"All right," said Charles. "We'll come and bring you 
a present." 

"That is very sweet of you, dear boys." 

The boys thought she was going to cry, she was so 
pleased. The Superintendent visited the class as usual, but 
did not shake hands with their teacher. They smiled at 
each other, and the boys noticed he was wearing a new 
scarf-pin. . 

When he came to Mary Alice's and Martha's class, he 
said good morning to them all, but did not offer to shake 
hands. Everyqne returned his greeting except Abby. She 
was reading her Bible, and did not look up. The teacher 
asked her to recite the Golden Text, but she pretended not 
to hear. Ever since the wedding, the boys had neglected no 
opportunity to exult over her until she came to include the 
Superintendent and bride in the number of her "enemies." 

After she had waited a moment and found that Abby 
did not respond, the teacher called on Squint's sister, who 
knew only half the text. Mary Alice came to her rescue, 
and by prompting her she finally stumbled through. 

After the lesson, the teacher said there was a move- 
ment on foot to buy the Superintendent a wedding present. 
Members of the Sunday-school were asked to hand cash 
contributions to the teachers, and a committee would be 
selected to buy the gift. The teacher asked each girl how 
much she would give. When she came to Abby, the latter 
said, slowly and distinctly, "Nothing." The rest of the 
class looked at her in astonishment. 
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"Why Abby!" exclaimed the teacher, "youll give 
something, I'm sure." 

"Not a cent," replied Abby, and burst into tears. 

"It's no worse for her than for us, teacher," cried 
Mary Alice. "We were all working to help you, and Abby 
acts as if she was the only one." 

The teacher's face was scarlet. Just then the bell 
sounded, and the secretary read his report. 

Abby walked home with her teacher. They did not 
wait for the Superintendent and his wife. He had invited 
the Minister to take Sunday dinner with them at their 
home, and he had accepted. The bride seemed to enjoy 
having her husband assume his position as head of the 
family. 

Abby's mother had told her to invite her teacher to 
dinner, and they had such a nice time talking over things, 
including the bride and groom, that the bell for the Even- 
ing Service rang before they realized the afternoon was 
half over. Abby's mother had heard there was some talk of 
her daughter's teacher bringing suit against the Superinten- 
dent for damages to her heart and trifling with her affec- 
tions, but the lady in question assured her hostess there was 
nothing in the rumor. She had liked him as a friend and 
co-worker in the vineyard, but as far as there being any- 
thing more than friendship between them, it was absurd. 
Abby's mother said she was glad to hear her say so, and 
she should take pleasure in putting down all reports to the 
contrary. The teacher thanked her and said she appreci- 
ated her friendliness, and admired her high sense of duty 
to her neighbor. 

Abby's mother owed a number of calls, and paid at 
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least a dozen within the next few days. She would have 
made more, only she remained too long at each house, 
and when she left was urged to "come again real soon." 

The wedding and the "funeral" coming so close 
together furnished inexhaustible subjects for conversation, 
and there were more calls made in the next few days than 
for months previously. Everyone called on the bride with- 
out delay. She was very happy, and talked about "my 
husband" as if she had had one for years. Abby's teacher 
called with Abby's mother. The latter had proposed their 
going together, and the former jumped at the chance. 

The Superintendent's things had been moved from 
his boarding-place the day after the wedding, and no one 
would have suspected there had not been a man in the 
house for years until recently. Abby's teacher noticed 
his Sunday hat on the rack when she entered the hall. 
His photograph, in a silver frame, stood on the parlor 
mantle, and a set of Shakespeare, which the Sunday- 
school had given him the previous Christmas, was on 
the center table. 

"I don't remember seeing that picture before," said 
Abby's mother, pointing to a large crayon portrait in a 
gilt frame resting on an easel in the bay window, "Whose 
is it?" 

"My mother-in-law," replied the bride proudly. "She 
died twenty years ago. I don't remember her. I was 
too young." 

Abby's mother coughed and her daughter's Sunday- 
school teacher looked out of the window. 

The bride said she had been quite busy looking 
through her husband's things and deciding what to keep 
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and what to give to the Salvation Army. Abby's teacher 
was dying to ask what had been done with the bedroom 
slippers she had crocheted and presented to the Stiperin- 
tendent last Christmas, but felt delicate about asking. She 
knew the bride had also crocheted a pair for him. They 
were pale blue and the Superintendent was dark. If the 
bride gave one pair away Abby's teacher felt tolerably 
certain which one it would be. 

"I see you have a bonfire/' remarked Abby's mother. 

"I have been burning a lot of old letters and papers. 
My husband had been intending to do it for some time 
before our wedding, but had put it off. I went through 
all of them carefully. Men are such helpless things, 
anyway. What would our husbands do without us? It's 
tedious work, looking through old letters, and rather 
pathetic. So many letters reveal blasted hopes and cruel 
disappointments. 

Abby's teacher's face was very red, but she said 
nothing. 

"Some men would not relish the idea of their wives 
reading letters received before marriage," remarked Abby's 
mother. 

"My husband and I have no secrets from each other," 
answered the bride. "He says he never knew what hap- 
piness was until now," she added, dropping her eyes 
coquettishly and affording her callers time to exchange 
meaning glances. 

Just as they were leaving the parlor the bride re- 
marked that her Sunday-school class was coming the next 
evening and were bringing her a wedding present bought 
with their own money. 
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"Yes, Abby told me so. Each boy gave ten cents," 
said her mother. 

They parted with cordial expressions of good will. 
Abby's mother urged the bride to come over soon and not 
overdo her strength. Her teacher said she supposed they 
would be at Prayer Meeting as usual on Thursday even- 
ing. The bride assured her that nothing but sickness 
would keep them away. Her husband's high sense of duty 
never allowed anything, not even his love of home, to 
keep him away from Prayer Meeting. 

The boys had been looking forward to Wednesday 
evening with impatience. They told Mary Alice and 
Martha of the treat in store for the Sunday-school class, 
and promised, if possible, to bring them some wedding 
cake, provided they would not let Abby see or taste it. 
They gladly agreed and crossed their hearts to n\ake the 
promise binding. 

Abby, to get even with them, ran to the teacher with 
all sorts of tales and was tireless in her efforts to swell 
the boys' totals as much as possible, in order to triumph 
over them at roll-call. She was "mad" at all the boys in 
school. Someone painted her white kitten bright green 
and tied a tin can to its tail. The kitten tried to lick off 
the paint and died from the effects of it. Abby accused 
every boy in school, and her mother came to interview 
the teacher. The boys were kept after school and ques- 
tioned, but denied having had anything to do with the 
affair. All the boys except Charles and William were 
dismissed. The teacher endeavored to fasten the responsi- 
bility of the act upon them, but they denied it so vigor- 
ously she was forced to let them go and acknowledge her- 
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self beaten. The truth of the matter was that Mary Alice 
and Martha had held the kitten while little Annie Eliza 
daubed it with paint which Charles and William had fur- 
nished. The painter who was doing some work for 
Squint's father had left his bucket on the back porch over 
night. The boys found it and helped themselves. Know- 
ing Abby would be sure to accuse them of disfiguring her 
pet — they never thought of killing the kitten — ^they in- 
duced the girls to do the painting so that they could 
swear they were innocent. No one thought of connecting 
the girls with the affair and the gfuilty parties were not 
discovered. 

Abby's troubles never came singly. The hardest part 
of it was that she never knew from what quarter to ex- 
pect an attack. The teacher could not help her very much. 
She had complained to the parents, but they always took 
their children's word against Abby's and declined to 
punish their offspring on the strength of Abby's accusa- 
tions. Her mother believed her and gave her fruit-cake 
and preserves for her wounds, but exacted obedience when 
she herself was concerned. Abby's mother was a widow 
and dressed in black, although her husband had been dead 
for several years. Black was very becoming to her and 
some people were unkind enough to say she wore it for 
this reason. She kept her jewelry in a handsome inlaid 
box in the top drawer of her bureau. Sometimes she 
permitted Abby to inspect the contents of her box, but 
only rarely and by special permission. 

Among the articles was a beautiful pink coral necE:- 
lace, which Abby admired greatly. The dream of her life 
was to wear this necklace to school. Several times when 
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her mother was at the Sewing Circle or out making calls 
Abby had summoned courage to open the box, fastened 
the necklace about her throat and admired her reflection 
in the glass. Once she asked her mother if she might 
wear the necklace to church, thinking if she began wear- 
ing it on Sunday she might be allowed to wear it to 
school later, but her mother said "No" so decidedly she 
knew it was useless to argue. The more Abby thought 
of the necklace the more anxious she was to wear it to 
school. She pictured herself in her seat, quietly studying, 
while Mary Alice, Martha and the other girls, unable to 
take their eyes oif the pink necklace, neglected their les- 
sons, consumed by envy and jealousy. The desire to out- 
shine her schoolmates g^ew till it became an obsession. 
It would be a very easy thing to remove the necklace 
from the box, wear it to school and then return it to its 
resting place without her mother's knowledge the next 
time the latter went to Boston. 

The chance came earlier than she anticipated. The 
very evening after the call on the bride her mother told 
her at supper that she was going to Boston the next day 
with Abby's Sunday-school teacher to attend a Missionary 
Meeting. Abby was delighted, but concealed her joy, 
merely asking her mother if she would bring her back 
something. Her mother said she would, and Abby went 
to bed very happy. 

The next day after lunch she went upstairs and found, 
to her relief, that her mother had forgotten to lock her 
top bureau drawer. She had worried over it all the morn- 
ing, and failed once in spelling and twice in geography. 
She hurried down the front stairs and out the front door. 
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so that Bridget's sharp eyes should not discover the pink 
necklace and tell on her. She wore her best white dress. 
The pink coral would look better, as the dress was cut 
lower in the neck than the one she wore to school ordi- 
narily. 

Mary Alice, Martha, Squint's sister and Annie Eliza 
were tardy and got their names on the board back of the 
teacher's desk. A horse had dropped dead in the street 
and they had tarried too long watching Charles and Wil- 
liam walk on his body. The boys were late, too, but they 
did not mind. They had had lots of fun with the horse, 
and their names were already on the blackboard. They 
all fell to work, however, to make up for lost time. 

Pretty soon a paper was passed along the aisle, on 
which was written, "Look at Abby." 

There she sat, quietly studying, wearing her best white 
dress and the pink coral necklace, as unconcerned as 
though she wore them every day. In her heart, however, 
she was enjoying the sensation she was creating and the 
jealousy she was rousing. 

Mary Alice and Martha had heard a lot about the 
necklace from Abby, but this was the first time they had 
ever seen it. They knew their Sunday-school teacher 
was in Boston at the Missionary Meeting with Abby's 
mother, and suspected that Abby was taking advantage 
of the latter's absence to dress up. Abby's toilet made 
no impression upon Charles and William except to rouse 
their contempt. 

A second paper was soon in circulation, which ema- 
nated from the boys' side of the room. It bore a picture 
of Abby wearing a necklace of oyster shells, marked 
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"Price, ten cents." It circulated among the boys first, then 
traveled to the girls' side. It finally reached Abby. She 
looked at it with assumed indiflference then became very 
red. She left her seat and gave the picture to the teacher. 
The latter told the person who drew it to raise the right 
hand. Not a hand went up. The words "Price, ten 
cents," were printed, and there was no way to discover 
the author. 

At recess Abby walked about the yard, but did not 
join in any of the games. She did not care to soil her 
dress. She was going to take it off as soon as she got 
home, before her mother returned. The girls gathered 
around her and admired the coral necklace. Squint's 
sister wanted to try it on for a minute, but Abby refused 
to let her touch it. When recess was half over an Italian 
came along with a hand organ and a monkey. He stopped 
in front of the school, and, seeing the children running 
about the yard, entered the enclosure and began to play 
the organ. Everyone gathered around him to listen to 
the music and watch the antics of the monkey. 

The little animal was dressed like a soldier, in a red 
coat. He had a small cap on one side of his head, held 
in place by a strap which passed under his chin. He went 
from one spectator to another to collect pennies, leaping 
from shoulder to shoulder, amidst loud laughter from the 
boys and shrieks from the girls. 

Abby held aloof at first, but finally her curiosity got 
the better of her and she came nearer and nearer until 
she stood on the edge of the crowd. The monkey was 
sitting on little Annie Eliza's shoulder, eating a piece of 
apple, when it caught sight of the pink necklace. Like a 
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flash it dropped the apple, sprang^ on Abby's shoulder and 
grabbed the necklace. Abby uttered a piercing shriek and 
tried to make the monkey let go. In the struggle she 
tripped and fell. The silk cord on which the coral beads 
were strung broke and the beads flew in every direction. 
In her fright she did not immediately discover her loss. 
She picked herself up and started for the schoolhouse, 
covered with dirt and screaming that she was being killed. 

Just then the bell rang and the scholars came troop- 
ing in. The teacher, findingf Abby was unharmed, patted 
her on the head and told her not to cry. Before her tears 
were fully dried another picture was circulated, labeled 
"Abby and the Monkey," drawn in Charles' and William's 
most effective style, in which it was extremely difficult to 
determine which was Abby and which was the monkey. 

The scholars were busy writing in their copy-books. 
Abby, still unconscious of her loss, had just written "Fine 
feathers make fine birds" across the top line, when she 
put her hand to her throat to feel of her necklace. The 
teacher had given Squint's sister oermission to refill the 
inkwell in her desk from the big bottle on the window- 
sill near the teacher's desk. Her seat was directly behind 
Abby's, Just as she was pouring the ink Abby gave a 
shriek and jumped to her feet hitting Squint's sister's 
elbow and sending the ink in every direction over Abby's 
white dress and her own. 

"Oh, teacher, teacher," cried Abby too excited to 
notice her dress ; "my necklace is gone ! What shall I do ? 
What will my mother say?" 

Without asking permission to leave the room Abby 
ran down the aisle and through the door straight to the 
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place where she had struggled with the monkey. There 
was no sign of the necklace or any portion of it. Abby 
hunted feverishly, but could not find a single bead. The 
monkey, trained to pick up pennies and bring them to his 
master, had gathered uo the scattered beads, and they 
were now reposing in the Italian's pocket. The next day 
the monkey and his master continued their wanderings, 
and Abby never saw the pink coral beads again. 

Squint's mother went down to the evening train to 
meet her sister. The horse had been in the family for 
years and was considered perfectly safe. Her sister did 
not come and she asked Abby's mother and the Sunday- 
school teacher to drive home with her. "It's better than 
walking," thought Abby's mother, "even if you don't go 
any faster." They accepted with thanks and climbed into 
the roomy carriage, which, like the horse, was a wedding 
present to the driver from her father. 

The slow rate at which, they traveled afforded ample 
time for conversation. After hearing about the Mission- 
ary Meeting Squint's mother remarked that it was really 
too bad about Abby's pretty beads. 

What beads?" inquired her mother. 

The pink coral ones. A monkey snatched them off 
her neck at recess. My daughter said Abby was terribly 
upset. It was too bad also, about her embroidered white 
dress." 

"What happened to that?" asked the mother. 

There was something- in the latter's voice that boded 
ill for Abby. The Sunday-school teacher noticed it, but 
Squint's mother was busy shaking the reins to frighten 
away a fly on the back of the horse and too intent on 
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being the first to break the news of Abby's disobedience 
to remark it. 

"Abby jogged my daughter's arm and spilled the big 

ink bottle over her embroidered dress." 

"Don't you think you could drive a little faster?'* 
asked Abby's mother. 

Squint's mother rapped the back of the horse with 
the reins, but the horse failed to take the hint. At last, 
after repeated urging, the horse made a pretence of walk- 
ing faster. 

"My daughter, Mary Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza 
helped Abby hunt for the beads, but they could not find 
a single one. That old Italian must have stolen them, or 
else the monkey swallowed them." 

Abby's. mother did not reply and her informant con- 
tinued: "I know what I should do if my child wore my 
things and lost them." 

Abby's mother was no mind reader, but she knew 
what Squint's mother was driving at. 

"You'd do probably the same thing I'm going to do," 
said the lady on the back seat. 

The Sunday-school teacher decided that there was 
more coming to Abby before the day was over. 

The carriage stopped finally before the gate and 
Abby's mother alighted. 

Abby was seated on the front porch reading her 
Bible. One eye was on the page and the other on the 
carriage. She was so engrossed in her Bible that she 
did not look up when her mother crossed the porch and 
entered the front door. 

The good lady went straight to her room, opened 
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the top bureau drawer and examined the contents of the 
jewel box. Nothing was missing except the pink coral 
necklace. She went into the adjoining room and opened 
the door of Abby's closet. In the farther comer, behind 
some other garments, she found the ink-bespattered' dress. 
It was irretrievably ruined. Abby's fruitless efforts to 
remove the ink stains had only made matters worse. Tak- 
ing the dress on her arm, the thoroughly angry mother 
went to the head of the front stairs. 

"Abby, come here; I want you!" 

Two minutes passed and no Abby. 

"If I call you again you will wish you had come 
sooner." 

Finally Abby appeared, carrying her Bible. 

"Did you call me, mother?" she asked, trying to speak 
naturally, but failing miserably. 

"Come up to my room," said her mother sternly. 

Abby climbed her Calvary, holding her Bible against 
her rapidly beating heart. 

Her mother preceded her into the bedroom. 

Abby's sharp eyes detected the strap lying on her 
mother's dressing table. It was an acquaintance of long 
standing. 

Like all those who enjoy seeing others suffer pain, 
she was an arrant coward when it came her turn to suffer. 
Still clasping her Bible, she threw herself on the rug, 
uttering piercing shrieks and begging her mother not to 
kill her. 

"Get up off the floor this instant!" said her mother. 

Abby paid no attention, but rolled and screamed till 
her mother, losing all patience with her, applied the strap 
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vigorously then and there. The neighbors said afterwards 
Abby's shrieks were heard a block away. 

Charles and William, along with Mary Alice, Martha, 
Annie Eliza and half a dozen others, had collected in 
Squint's yard, next to Abby's, in hopes of hearing the 
shrieks, even if they could not witness the castigation. 
They hoped Abby's mother would not wait till bedtime, 
but lick her before supper. No group of noble Romans 
ever enjoyed a gladiatorial combat more thoroughly than 
the children, under Abby's mother's windows, enjoyed her 
daughter's shrieks and the sound of the strap descending^ 
upon Abby's anatomy. Before it was over the entire 
neighborhood was aroused, but little sympathy was ex- 
pressed for the victim. 

Charles and William and Squint stood on their heads, 
turned handsprings and executed a number of other move- 
ments to give vent to their feelings. The girls were less 
demonstrative, but in excellent spirits. 

"Abby makes more of a fuss about a licking than I 
did when the doctor set my arm," said Annie Eliza 
scornfully. 

Charles and William had induced her to walk the 
tight rope in their circus and she had broken her arm 
when she fell. She had not uttered a sound when the 
doctor reduced the fracture, and he had called her a 
"brick." 

Abby's lickings were few and far between, and the 
children had rarely experienced such a treat. They were 
very sorry when Abby's shrieks began to die down and 
the licking was over. With genuine regret they separated 
and went home to supper. 
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Abby's troubles were the sole topic of conversation 
at the various supper tables in the neighborhood that 
evening. 

Abby ate her supper in bed. It consisted of two slices 
of plain bread and a glass of milk. 

She took her Bible to bed with her and went to sleep 
with it in her arms. She thought in case she died during 
the night it would sound well when the Minister men- 
tioned it at her funeral. She was so moved by the picture 
she shed a few tears. 

Her trials were not over. While she was dressing 
the next morning her mother came into the room. 

"Put on your white dress with the ink-stains, Abby." 

"What for, mother?'' 

"Because I tell you to," was the reply. 

Abby did as she was told and ate her breakfast in 
silence. When it was time to start for school she asked 
her mother if she might change her dress. 

"No, Abby. You are going to wear that dress to 
school to-day just as it is. Another time you will know 
better than to rig yourself out as you did yesterday in 
my absence. 

Abby began to remonstrate, but her mother cut her 
short. 

"Not another word. If you cry or make any fuss I 
shall give you another whipping this evening." 

It was a very quiet and subdued Abby that day. She 
stayed in during recess and paid no attention to the pict- 
ures that were circulated at her expense. She looked so 
unhappy and miserable that Annie Eliza laid a gumdrop 
on her desk when she distributed the copy-books. 
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The boys assembled at a quarter before eight on the 
comer near William's house. There were four besides 
Charles and William, Squint and Henry. Each boy had 
contributed ten cents toward the present for the bride. 
The choice of the gift had given them much trouble. They 
had taken no one into their confidence, and not even their 
parents knew what they had finally decided upon. Charles 
and William had purchased the gift, and for two days it 
had been hidden under the hay in William's bam. 

On the way to the bride's house they discussed the 
manner of presentation, and finally agreed to let Charles 
act as master of ceremonies. When they reached the 
bride's house the others waited while Charles walked up 
the steps and rang the bell. The bride herself answered 
the ring. Charles entered, carrying the present, followed 
by the others. The Superintendent came out into the 
hall and said good evening. The bride looked at the pack- 
age, but did not refer to it. She showed the boys some 
photographs of the Holy Land and the Passion Play. 
When their interest waned she seated herself at the piano 
and played several hymns. The boys joined in the singing. 

The bride's voice was rather thin, and the Superin- 
tendent's husky. The only one of the boys who could 
sing was Henry, and the bride made him stand beside her 
at the piano. After they had sung half a dozen hymns 
the clock struck. Charles looked and saw it was half-past 
eight. The bride was turning the leaves of the hymn- 
book to find another selection, when Charles said, 
"Teacher, we have to be home at nine." 

The bride rose from the piano and went out of the 
room. She returned a moment later and invited them to 
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walk out to the dining-room. The Superintendent sat 
at the head of the table and his wife at the foot. 

"I have to sit next to the teacher," said Charles. "You 
can take the other seats." 

There were sandwiches, fruit, nuts, candy and a large 
frosted cake. Each boy was given a generous slice and 
his plate heaped with nuts and candy. 

That's a nice man in that picture," said Charles. 

Tes," replied the bride. "That's my father's picture." 

'Who IS that?" continued Charles, pointing to the 
wall back of her. 

She turned to look. "That's my uncle." 

When she faced the table again Charles' plate was 
empty. 

"What would you like ?" she inquired, wondering how 
he could have eaten everything so quickly. 

"More of the cake, please, and the other things," he 
answered politely. 

The Superintendent and his bride hardly had time to 
eat a mouthful. Their time was filled attending to the 
wants of their guests. Things disappeared so rapidly that 
what had seemed like a generous allowance barely sufficed 
to go round. William did not care for bananas, so he 
asked the teacher if he might take the one on his plate 
home to his mother. She told him he might put it in his 
pocket. Each boy then remembered some relative and 
requested permission to take home something. It was 
not long before the table was cleared of everything but 
the china. For some unknown reason their pockets would 
not hold the gifts for the relations and the boys were 
obliged to carry them in their hands. 
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By the time the table was cleared the clock struck 
nine and the boys looked significantly at Charles. 

"May I be excused for a moment?" he asked. 

"Certainly," said the bride, who was all smiles. 

Charles left the dining-room, but soon returned, bear- 
ing a package tied with white string. He placed it 
proudly on the table in front of the bride, saying, "Here's 
your present, teacher. We told you we'd give you one 
if you'd invite us to your wedding. You didn't, though. 
We invited you, but that's all right. You wouldn't have 
had any wedding if it hadn't been for us. We fixed things 
for you and we're glad you've got him. Abby was brag- 
ging how she was going to help her teacher with the 
Superintendent to spite us, but she got left. She's got 
her troubles all right. The cake was fine, and now you 
are going to get your present. We bought it with our 
own money. You can open it now." 

The Superintendent left his seat and stood next to 
his bride. The boys crowded around the newly married 
couple. The bride untied the string and removed the 
paper. 

"Before I open the box," she said, "I want to thank 
you, my dear Sunday-school pupils, for your kindness and 
generosity in buying m^ this present. Every time I look 
at it I shall think of my dear young friends and pray that 
they may grow into noble, useful lives. And my dear 
husband here, your faithful Superintendent, I know will 
join with me in thanking you most sincerely for your 
goodness in remembering us so handsomely." 

Here the bride wiped her eyes and the Superintendent 
took off his glasses and polished them with his pocket 
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handkerchief. She then lifted the lid of the box, glanced 
inside and then replaced the cover. 

"I think you said you were to be home at nine o'clock, 
boys, and it is quarter past," said the bride. 

The boys bade her good-night and shook hands with 
the Superintendent. They were a little disappointed. She 
did not seem to be as pleased as they expected she 
would be. 

When they had gone her husband asked her what was 
in the box. 

"Look and see," she replied rather sharply. 

The Superintendent raised the cover and looked 
inside. 

The box was full of wooden clothespins. 



V. 

When Charles and William bought their fox it was 
so small its owner carried it in his overcoat pocket. The 
price of the animal was a dollar. Qiarles and William 
each had a nickel bank. The nickels, once in, could not 
be taken out until there were a hundred. A dollar was a 
lot of money, and all the cash thev had was in the two 
banks. The man who owned the fox was in a hurry for 
his money and demanded payment on the spot. Each boy 
knew exactly how many nickels his bank contained. There 
were forty-five in William's and fifty-five in Charles'. 
They drew lots to see which bank should be sacrificed 
on the altar of necessity. 

As soon as it was decided Charles got a hammer and 
smashed his bank. After he had taken away a dollar he 
put the rest of his nickels into William's bank, which was 
now their joint property, as well as the fox. They did 
not tell anyone of their new acquisition until the fox was 
safely domiciled under the culvert in the back lawn. The 
man cautioned them not to overfeed the fox and to keep 
him chained to prevent his escaping. 

He soon became accustomed to Charles and William 
and came out readily when they called him by name. 
Squint and Henry were permitted to see him, but were 
obliged to keep back from the mouth of his den. Mary 
Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza were the only girls allowed 
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to gaze on the fox during^ the early days of his captivity. 
The only person, outside of William and Henry, that Jack 
would tolerate about him was Annie Eliza. If she sat 
perfectly still on the grass by the den he would peep out, 
and, if there was no one else near to frighten him, jump 
into her lap and eat from her hand. To provide a chain 
and collar strong enough to prevent him from escaping 
the boys had broken open the bank and taken out nickels 
enough to buy one. They still had three dollars left, 
which they kept hidden in a place known only to them- 
selves. 

The fox grew in size and beauty. His appetite kept 
pace with his growth. Captivity in no way dulled his 
natural instincts. The neighbors' chickens had long been 
accustomed to hunt for bugs on William's lawn. Occa- 
sionally one ventured too near the f ox,v curled up asleep 
in the sun. A sudden flash — and fox and chicken disap- 
peared within the culvert. After witnessing several of 
these tragedies Charles and William began to scatter corn 
on the grass. All trails, instead of leading to Rome, led 
straight to the entrance of the den. The result was that 
the fox rapidly learned to feather his nest, and grew sleek 
and glossy. He was not so shy as previously, but after 
he had bitten Squint and Henry they gave up trying to 
make friends with him. He never bit Charles and Wil- 
liam. Annie Eliza, who was perfectly fearless, would put 
a bit of cracker between her lips and the fox would take 
it from her without offering to bite her. 

The animal attracted much attention. People stood 
and looked over the back fence to watch it at play or 
being fed. For a long time Abby scorned to show any 
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interest in the animal, but finally her curiosity got the 
upper hand and she joined the other children. Her ad- 
venture with the monkey had taught her caution. The 
only pets she cared for, now that her kitten was dead, 
were her white pigeons. Two of the four had mysteri- 
ously disappeared and she was disconsolate. They had 
fallen victims, like the neighbors' chickens, to their in- 
satiable hunger, and their snowy plumage now lined the 
nest of the fox. Abby did not know this and blamed the 
pigeons for deserting their quarters in the stable. 

The second house from William's was the Deacon's. 
He was fond of chickens, and his big white rooster was 
his pride. He had exhibited it at the poultry shows and 
won first prizes. As a rule the rooster was not allowed 
to leave his pen. Sometimes, through forgetfulness, the 
Deacon left the door of the chicken yard unlatched, and 
ere long the rooster, accompanied by his numerous wives, 
sallied forth. 

If the Deacon's wife discovered her husband's care- 
lessness she and the hired girl drove the rooster and the 
hens back into the chicken yard. 

It was not always easy to do this. The rooster loved 
to stray and generally made for a gap in the hedge, in 
order to get into the next yard to William's, Occasionally 
ft happened that the Deacon's wife was not at home and' 
the hired girl was busy. When this was the case the tru- 
ants made the most of their opportunity and crossed into 
William's yard. Several combats had been fought between 
the Deacon's rooster and those belonging to the neigh- 
bors, in which the former was invariably the victor and 
his opponents decidedly the worse for the encounter. 
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Charles and William loved to watch these duels, and 
encouraged them in every possible way. The trouble was 
they never quite knew when to expect one, or they would 
have turned them to their pecuniary advantage by charg- 
ing a small admission fee. 

William's mother did not approve of these duels, or, 
rather, of the interest the boys took in them. Still it 
was difficult to prevent them taking place, as the Deacon 
never intentionally let the rooster leave his own domain, 
and they were over before she knew the rooster was 
abroad. 

The day came, however, when the champion went 
forth seeking new fields to conquer once too often. The 
Deacon was busy thinking of a horse trade he hoped to 
make that morning and hurried downtown without fast- 
ening the door of the chicken yard securely. Charles and 
William were playing with the fox when they heard a 
familiar crow, and, on looking up, they saw the Deacon's 
rooster, followed by his wives, heading straight for them. 
William's mother had gone dowtitown and Delia was busy 
upstairs. The cook had a toothache and was baking pies 
for Sunday. There was no one to warn the rooster or 
prevent the impending catasfrophe. 

Charles and William watched the fowls searching for 
com in the grass and gradually approaching nearer and 
nearer. They went upstairs in the barn, leaving the back 
lawn deserted. There was a window from which they 
could see everything without being seen. If anything 
happened, no one could have a chance to blame them. It 
was the Deacon's business to look after his poultry, not 
theirs. They were sorry that Squint and Henry were not 
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there. They had gone with Henry's father and mother 
and sister to spend the day at a cousin's house in the 
country. There was room for one more in the carriage 
and Henry's mother said he might invite Squint. He 
wanted to take Charles and WiUiam, also, but his mother 
said the carriage was not large enough. Henry suggested 
that they leave his sister home. He knew the boys would 
not mind being crowded, but his mother threatened to 
make him stay at home if he did not immediately stop 
teasing. Henry was very anxious to have Charles and 
William accompany him. The farm offered many attrac- 
tions to boys of their tastes, and he thought the four 
could put in a strenuous day there. His mother may have 
thought so, too, but lack of room was sufficient excuse, 
and she did not believe in offending the parents of her 
son's friends by stating the truth too bluntly. She could 
manage two, but four boys were beyond her. The boys, 
as a rule, spent their Saturdays together, and their parents 
were frequently glad that Saturday came only once a 
week. Some parents forget that they were young them- 
selves once. 

On this special Saturday Abby was sitting in the ham- 
mock learning the Beatitudes. She was just repeating* 
them aloud, dwelling on the words "revile you and 
persecute you," and thinking how richly she deserved 
to be blessed, when her mother called to her from the 
kitchen, where she was making angel-cake, and told her 
to run over to Annie Eliza's and borrow some powdered 
sugar. 

"I've got on my old dress, mother," remonstrated 
Abby; whose interest was absorbed by the Beatitudes. 
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"Never mind if you have, Abby. Run down the back 
way. No one will see you." 

When Abby started back with the sugar Annie Eliza's 
mother told her daughter to go with her and get the 
recipe for cake her mother had promised her. Just as 
Abby and Annie Eliza were opposite William's back lawn 
they saw the Deacon's rooster. 

"The Deacon's chickens are out again. You hold the 
sugar and I'll run in and tell his wife," said Abby, who 
dearly loved to *Tbutt in," as Qiarles expressed it. Annie 
Eliza took the sugar and lingered to watch the chickens. 

Pretty soon she heard someone call her by name. 
She looked up and saw Qiarles' and William's heads just 
above the window. 

"Come on up, quick, before Abbv gets back." 

Annie Eliza placed the bowl of sugar on the fence 
and flew upstairs to join the boys. She was just in time. 

The rooster, in the overweening pride of champion- 
ship, walked straight across the lawn toward the spot 
where the fox was sleeping in the sun. The three spec- 
tators in the window watched him with bated breath. 
They expected Abby would return every minute with 
the Deacon's wife and spoil the fun. The rooster came 
nearer and nearer. The fox looked like a golden bronze 
fisrure lying on the grass. He might have readily been 
what he seemed, as far as any sign of life went. 

When the champion was within three feet of the fox 
he stopped suddenly and crowed lustily. His wives were 
busy devouring the corn and enjoying their unusual lib- 
erty. The rooster, who had never known defeat and con- 
sequently was ignorant of fear, advanced till he nearly 
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stepped on the fox. Some instinct warned him suddenly 
that he was in danger and he turned to flee, but it was 
too late. 

With one bound the fox had him by the neck, and the 
next instant disappeared with his prize within the culvert. 

Annie Eliza rushed downstairs, took the bowl of sugar 
and carried it to Abby's house. 

"Where is Abby?" inquired her mother. 

"The Deacon's hens are loose and she went to tell his 
wife," replied Annie Eliza, calmly and truthfully. 

Armed with the recipe for cake, Annie Eliza started 
back. She met Abby and the Deacon's wife coming out 
of the latter's gate into the back street. 

"Where are you going?" asked Abby. 

"Home," answered Annie Eliza. 

"Why didn't you wait ?" 

"Because my mother is in a hurry for the recipe/* 
• Annie Eliza hurried home. 

"Annie Eliza is a very nice little girl," said the 
Deacon's wife, as they entered William's yard. 

There was not a chicken in sight. 

There were none in the yard between William's and 
the Deacon's. 

They walked back home and found all the hens in 
their own yard, although the door was open. 

"I wonder where the rooster is?" exclaimed the 
Deacon's wife. 

'He was with them when I saw them," asserted Abby. 

'Are you sure, Abby?" 

"Yes; because I heard him crow." 

"It's mighty queer where he's gone to. I never knew 
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the chickens to come home by themselves before. The 
Deacon will feel terribly if anything has happened to his 
rooster !" 

Abby volunteered to go around and inquire if any of 
the neighbors had seen the rooster. He might have 
strayed farther than usual. The Deacon's wife thought it 
would be an excellent idea, and Abby spent the remainder 
of the morning making fruitless inquiries about the 
rooster's whereabouts. 

Charles and William had urgent business with one of 
their friends, named Fatty, who lived the other side of 
town. Fatty's father ran a soap factory and the boys 
liked to visit it very much. They did not go often, as 
their parents disapproved of the intimacy. They decided 
to stroll over in that direction and inquire for Fatty. 
They were often gone all day Saturday, and their parents 
would not worry if they did not show up at noon. 

They got out of the barn without being seen and 
were two blocks away before Abby and the Deacon's wife 
put in an appearance. They did not think anyone would 
connect them with the disappearance of the rooster, but, 
in case they were mistaken in their supposition, they could 
easily prove an alibi. 

They found Fatty at home. He gave them a warm 
welcome and his mother invited them to stay to dinner. 
They accepted the invitation and behaved so well at table 
that she complimented them and said she hoped they would 
come to dinner again sometime. 

After dinner they shot a number of rats that lived 
under the factory. Fatty had an old gun. The three boys 
sat perfectly still and waited until a rat appeared. Then 
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the one whose turn it was to fire let the rat have a cfiarge. 
They missed more rats than they killed, but it was excit- 
ing work, and, when they stopped, Fatty, who had had 
more experience than Charles and William had ten rats 
to his credit, Charles shot six and William five. The boys 
were very proud of their record and sorry to think they 
could not boast of their prowess at home. 

The Deacon did not return till just before supper. 
He was not in a specially pleasant mood. The horse trade 
had not turned out as he expected, and he had the un- 
comfortable feeling of having gotten the worst of the 
deal. He had a violent temper, which he generally held 
in check. Occasionally it got the better of him, and then 
he indulged in language very unbecoming a deacon and a 
pillar in the church. Afterwards he was seized with re- 
morse, and his fall from grace caused him keen sorrow. 
At the next Prayer Meeting he would confess his fault 
most humbly and ask for the prayers of all present. Then 
one of the other deacons or the Minister would ask the 
Lord to deal gently with their erring brother, and all 
would go smoothly until the next time. 

As soon as he came into the house on his return 
from the horse trade his wife told him of the mysterious 
disappearance of the rooster. He listened incredulously 
and then rushed out to the chicken yard to see for him- 
self. When he was convinced that his prize rooster was 
stolen his rage knew no bounds. The hired girl told Delia 
afterwards that the Deacon was the maddest man she 
ever saw; that she wouldn't risk her soul with such lan- 
guage for all the prize roosters in the whole world. His 
wife was horrified and tried in vain to check the sul- 
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phurous flow. Finally it ceased, from lack of material. 
The Deacon was actually exhausted by the violence of 
his emotions. 

When speech returned, he made his wife tell him the 
facts over again, and questioned her closely. Abby was 
the only one who had seen the rooster in William's yard. 
The Deacon's wife knew nothing about Annie Eliza. The 
Deacon seized his hat and started for Abby's house. On 
the way he met Charles and William, who were just get- 
ting home from their "hunt," as they termed it. 

"Have you seen anything of my rooster?" asked the 
Deacon. 

We've been away hunting all day," replied William. 
I hope nothing has happened to him," said Charles. 
Can we help find him?" 

Abby saw him on your back lawn and told my wife. 
When they got there they could not find him or the hens. 
They went back home and found all the hens in their 
yards, but no rooster. The hens are all right, for I counted 
them. I'd rather give fifty dollars than lose that rooster." 
"Are you sure Abby saw the rooster ?" asked William. 
"She might have been mistaken," added Charles. 
"Abby*s used to seeing things, you know." 

The Deacon hesitated a moment. "I don't see what 
her object would be in saying she saw the rooster in your 
yard if he weren't there. Anyhow, I'm going over to 
talk to her about it." 

"Good-night, Deacon," said Charles. "I hope you find 
the rooster." 

"We'll be glad to stay at home from church to-morrow 
and help you hunt for him, won't we, William?" 
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"Sure," replied William. "Good-night, Deacon." 

William's people were at the supper table when the 
door-bell rang. Delia came back and said the Deacon 
wished to see William's father. The Deacon had come 
from Annie Eliza's house. Abby told the Deacon that 
Annie Eliza was with her when she saw the rooster on 
William's lawn. Annie Eliza admitted seeing the fowls, 
but when the Deacon tried to make her say she had 
recognized the rooster she was seized with a violent nose- 
bleed and was obliged to leave the room. 

Abby's positive statement that she had seen the miss- 
ing rooster lacked confirmation. No one had noticed the 
fowls cross the intervening yard. Abby was the only one 
who had seen them on William's lawn. William's father 
learned of the rooster's disappearance from the Deacon. 
His son had not mentioned it at the table. He told the 
Deacon that his wife was not at home during the morn- 
ing; the servants were busy in other parts of the house, 
and William had been away all day visiting a friend. He 
was very sorry, but he could not throw any light upon 
the mystery. The Deacon said he had met the boys on 
their way home, and that they had kindly offered to assist 
in the search. 

From William's house the Deacon went back to 
Abby's and questioned her again. She stuck to her orig- 
inal statement, but could add nothing to it. The Deacon 
returned slowly and sat down to his evening meal an hour 
and a half behind the usual time, but he could not eat. 
Grief over the loss of the rooster and an outraged con- 
science took away every vestige of hunger. 

His wife poured his tea and saw that there was plenty 
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of everything, but she did not make conversation. She 
was more troubled about the Deacon's profanity than the 
disappearance of the rooster. She knew the entire neigh- 
borhood had heard the Deacon's language and she dreaded 
the scandal he had brought upon his head. She did not 
believe she could face her friends and neighbors at church 
the next day. She had hoped to be elected the next Presi- 
dent of the Sewing Circle, and now, after this latest fall 
from grace, she could not accept the office even if elected. 

The Deacon rose from the table and went into a 
small room he called his "office," shutting the door behind 
him. His wife knew he did not wish to be disturbed and 
she made no effort to follow. In truth, she wanted him 
to suffer. There was no excuse for a Deacon in good 
and regular standing indulging in such violent language, 
and, while she knew she was involved in the disgrace he 
had brought upon himself, she was willing he should bear 
the consequences, even if he was summoned before the 
Church Committee and publicly censured for conduct un- 
becoming an official and a Christian. 

She was sitting and chewing the cud of bitter reflec- 
tion when the bell rang and the hired girl ushered in 
Abby and her mother. Abby was in her element and had 
persuaded her mother to run over to the Deacon's for a 
few minutes to inquire if there were any more news of 
the missing rooster. 

Abby's mother had been a horrified auditor of the 
Deacon's profane outburst, but this did not prevent her 
from calling upon his wife and "speaking her mind" if 
occasion offered. The Deacon's wife was not overly 
pleased to receive callers at that moment, but she con- 
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cealed her feelings and urged them to be seated. Abby*s 
mother's face wore a look of injured innocence. She 
made no reference to the Deacon until she had asked 
politely if they had found the missing rooster, then rising, 
as if to go, she said she did not wish to be unchristian, 
or appear to be lacking in charity, but, as a neighbor and 
sister in the church, she felt it her duty to remonstrate 
with the Deacon for using such language within the hear- 
ing of a child of Abby's age, to say nothing of herself 
and the neighbors. The Deacon's wife began to weep. 
Abby buried her face in her handkerchief. It was hard 
to tell whether she was weeping on the Deacon's account 
or her own. Those of you who know her can judge for 
yourselves. 

When Abby's mother got started there was no stop- 
ping her until she had had her say. For some time she 
had been aching to give the Deacon a piece of her mind, 
and she thought the present occasion offered the coveted 
opportunity. She did not mince matters. Horse-trading, 
prize rooster and profanity were associated in her mind 
with a different type of man than a deacon. As she pro- 
ceeded with her denunciation the door of the "office" 
opened and the Deacon appeared. Abby's mother was 
standing with her back to the "office" door. The Deacon's 
wife's face was hidden in her handkerchief. Abby cov- 
ered hers from time to time. She was having the treat 
of her life and enjoying the tongue-tashing her mother 
was giving to the Deacon fully as much, if not more, than 
she did the close of school, when the teacher attended 
to "matters of discipline," as she termed them. People 
who claimed to know hinted that Abby's mother had once 
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entertained hopes of becoming the Deacon's second wife, 
but he had slipped away quietly, without taking anyone 
into his confidence, and brought back the lady who now 
presided over his home. Up to the time of the Deacon's 
second marriage Abby's mother had been his defender 
and championed his cause whenever he fell from grace, 
but from the day the second wife arrived people noticed 
she no longer waxed eloquent in his defense, and, as time 
passed, ventured to criticize his shortcomings more or 
less openly. Abby repeated many of her remarks to the 
Sunday-school teacher, and in this way the Deacon's fail- 
ings became public property. 

Even Charles and William, when they wished to draw 
a comparison, were accustomed to say, "He cussed like 
the Deacon when he gets mad." Once, when threatened 
with a whipping by his father for using certain words, 
Charles excused himself by asserting that he heard them 
for the first time when they ran out from behind some 
lilac bushes, while playing Indian, and frightened the 
Deacon's colt so that he ran away and demolished the 
new buggy. 

The Deacon's failing had one redeeming feature in 
the boys' eyes, if not in their parents* — it saved them from 
many lickings. It is rather difficult to tan tender skins in 
the woodshed for things they have learned from the lips 
of pious deacons who pass the plates on Sunday and pray 
regularly in prayer meeting for the conversion of be- 
nighted, heathen souls in distant Africa. Yet, in spite of 
his failings, the Deacon continued to hold office and was 
consulted by the Minister on all subjects bearing upon 
the welfare of the church. 
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The Deacon was a man of courage. Had he not been 
he could never have stood in the door of his "office" and 
listened to Abby's mother while she "handled him without 
gloves," as she afterwards expressed it to her daughter's 
Sunday-school teacher, when they walked home from 
church the next day. The Deacon made no comment until 
she had paused for want of breath and of anything more 
to say; then he stepped into the room, saying, "I hope 
the Committee won't be any harder on me than you are." 

Abby's mother turned very red, "I'm only doing my 
duty. Deacon," she continued. 

"The road of duty is easier traveling for some than 
for others," remarked the Deacon dryly. 

"Whatever my faults are, I try never to be a stum- 
bling-block for others. Come, Abby, we must be going. 
It is Saturday night and I always like to get to bed early, 
in order to be fresh for the Lord's Day." 

Late as it was, she found time to pay two more calls 
before retiring, and Abby passed one of the pleasantest 
evenings of her life listening to the Deacon's shortcom- 
ings, all of which she remembered and related faithfully 
to her two teachers. 

In due time the Deacon made public confession of 
his flagrant transgression and asked for the prayers of 
the different brothers and sisters in the congregation. 
Quite a number, among whom was Abby's mother, were 
in favor of summoning him before the Committee and 
demanding his resignation. Things began to look dark for 
the Deacon, and even those who opposed him felt sorry 
for him when they saw how keenly he felt his position. 
The members of the Sewing Circle were raising money 
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to paint the Minister's house and the Deacon gave them 
twenty-five dollars when the soliciting committee waited 
oh him. Of course, this had nothing whatever to do with 
their opinion of his guilt, but the talk died down and 
nothing more was said about the matter of his resigning. 

The fox slept well the rest of the day and did not 
emerge from his den until Charles and William had gone 
to bed. He did not touch the food they had left for his 
supper. He played in the moonlight and tugged away at 
his chain. If the Deacon had seen what he was playing 
with he might have formed a possible solution of the 
mystery of his prize rooster's disappearance. His play- 
thing was a chicken's drumstick. There were no bones in 
the food Charles and William had brought him for his 
supper, and the Deacon might have wondered where the 
drumstick came from. 

No one suspected the fox, and he grew to his full 
size. His coat became thick and glossy, until it gleamed 
in the sun like golden bronze. 

Retribution overtook the fox finally, and his evil deeds 
saw the light of day, but the story of his unmasking must 
be reserved for another time. 



CHAPTER VI. 

When Charles* sister returned from her long visit in 
Connecticut she wore a diamond ring on the third finger 
of her left hand. Charles noticed it at once and asked 
her where she got it. She blushed and said a "friend" 
gave it to her. He did not notice the blush, but asked 
what her "friend's" name was. Instead of telling him 
she gave him a new Ingersoll watch she had bought him, 
which gave him so much pleasure he forgot she had not 
answered his question. 

The day after her return she began hemming napkins 
and towels. When he came in from school or play he 
found his mother and sister busy sewing. Each time the 
letter carrier came his sister met him at the door and 
sorted the mail before she brought it into the sitting- 
room. There was a letter for her every day, and some- 
times two. Once none came for a whole day, and Charles 
asked her what made her eyes so red. She told him she 
had strained them by sewing in the twilight. 

Later on the dressmaker came and remained so long 
Charles asked his mother if she was going to live with 
them in the future. His mother replied that good dress- 
makers were scarce, and when you got hold of one it 
paid to hold on to her. Everyone seemed to be in a hurry 
or busy. Carpets were taken up, cleaned and put down. 
There were fresh curtains at many of the windows, and 
one of the rooms upstairs was repapered. 

102 
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He heard his sister tell the dressmaker they were 
going to use it to display the presents in. His mother 
went to the tailor's with his father and helped him pick 
out a new suit. One day when he came home from school 
his mother made him try on several suits that had been 
sent on approval from the store. It took a long time 
before his mother made up her mind which suit she liked 
best. 

Charles was mad clear through. 

He and William had planned to go and look at a pair 
of guinea-pigs they were thinking of buying, and William 
was waiting for him. The boy who owned the guinea-pigs 
had said that if they did not decide before five o'clock 
that afternoon he should sell them to another boy named 
Skinny. Charles and William did not like Skinny, and 
were determined that he should not get them, even if they 
had to pay more than the owner demanded. 

Charles could not understand why he should be forced 
to try on clothes in the middle of the week, and remon- 
strated vigorously. Finally his mother said if she heard 
another word from him she would put him to bed for the 
rest of the day. He managed to escape at last, just as 
William was starting. William would have gone before if 
Delia had not caught him trying to carry a whole pie from 
the pantry. She threatened to tell his mother, but finally 
said she would not if he brought in two buckets of coal 
and chopped a basket of kindling-wood for morning. This 
took considerable time, otherwise Charles would have 
missed him. 

They managed to buy the guinea-pigs before Skinny 
arrived on the scene, and brought them home in triumph. 
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On account of the fox, they decided it would be prudent 
to keep them in Charles' yard, where they built a pen for 
them. Up in the garret of Charles* home was an old doll's 
house, which his sister had played with when a girl. 
Charles thought this would make a fine residence for the 
guinea-pigs. With William's assistance he brought it down 
the back stairs and placed it in one corner of the pen. 

A few mornings after they were installed in their new 
home Charles discovered he and William owned six 
guinea-pigs instead of two. He called William away from 
the breakfast table to acquaint him with the fact, and 
they immediately made plans to go into the guinea-pig 
business on a larger scale. They took another dollar from 
their hoard and bought four more guineas. By the time 
Charles learned what the unusual activity in his home 
meant he and William had a large colony of guineas. It 
took time and food to keep their pets in good condition, 
and the man who had charge of the vegetable garden 
complained daily of the inroads the boys made upon his 
domain, but everyone was too busy to pay much attention 
to him and the guinea-pigs waxed strong, increased and 
multiplied. 

Charles came home from school one day and noticed 
immediately the odor pervading the house. 

"What smells so gfood?" he asked the cook. 

"It's the wedding cake we're baking," she replied. 

"Wedding! Whose wedding?" 

"Go on and don't be after bothering me with ques- 
tions/' said the cook, conscious of her slip. 

Charles went straight to his sister, who was sitting 
at the dining-room table directing envelopes. 
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"Is there going to be a wedding here?" he inquired 
breathlessly. 

His sister bent low over the envelope. Her face was 
very red. On the table beside her was a box of chocolates. 

"If you'll run away and not bother me 1*11 give you 
three pieces of candy/' his sister said hurriedly. 

Charles took five and ran out of the room. He was 
in a hurry to get over to William's house. The man who 
took care of the stable had found three very young kittens 
that morning in one of the empty stalls and was going 
to drown them about five o'clock. He had promised the 
boys that they should be present. They mentioned the 
fact to Annie Eliza and she begged to witness the execu- 
tion. In return for keeping still about the Deacon's 
rooster they told her she might. After the execution there 
was to be a funeral, to which Mary Alice and Martha were 
invited. They agreed to bring some flowers to decorate 
the grave and two large apples for each member of the 
funeral party. There was a tree in Mary Alice's yard 
famous for the fruit it bore, and Mary Alice was "held 
up" whenever it was possible for her to get into the apple 
cellar. Martha's contribution to the funeral feast was a 
bottle of cider. Her father bottled enough cider each fall 
to last through the year. The recipe he used kept the 
cider from becoming hard. The children did not know 
how he did it, but there were always two or three raisins 
in the bottom of the bottle. To get the key to the store- 
room where he kept the bottles and abstract one without 
being caught was no easy task, but Martha had reduced it 
to a science and the bottle was hidden behind some boards 
in her back yard until it was time to start for the obsequies. 
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Annie Eliza was told she need not bring anything 
unless she wanted to. This she interpreted to mean 
doughnuts. Annie Eliza's mother made the most won- 
derful doughnuts in the world. They were of generous 
size and were rolled in pulverized sugar while warm. She 
kept them in the pantry in a large stone jar, and they 
were always nice and moist, never dry and hard like the 
other people's when they were a few days old. Annie 
Eliza's mother always required her daughter to ask per- 
mission before tampering with the doughnut jar. The 
only way she could get them without being caught was to 
go directly into the pantry after a piece of bread and! 
butter, when she returned from school, with the satchel 
containing her books in her hand, and transfer the dough- 
nuts to the satchel when the hired girl was not looking". 
It was very easy to remove them from the satchel later. 

About five o'clock Annie Eliza appeared with the five 
doughnuts wrapped in a piece of paper. Charles and Wil- 
liam, in furnishing the kittens, felt that they were doing 
more than their share. The man gfot a bucket of water 
from the trough and allowed William to drown the first 
one. William took the unfortunate kitten by the tail and 
dropped it into the bucket. Charles did the same thing 
with the second kitten. Then the man told Annie Eliza 
she might drown the third. She seized the last of the trio 
by the tail and consigned it promptly to its watery grave. 

Mary Alice and Martha arrived just as the three 
executioners were leaving the barn. The kittens were 
reposing in a raisin box, lined with green leaves. An ex- 
press wagon belonging to Charles served for a hearse. 
The procession was quickly formed. First came the 
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hearse, drawn by Charles and William, followed by Annie 
Eliza, carrying the doughnuts. Then came Mary Alice, 
with a basket of apples and some lilies. Martha walked 
behind her, carrying the bottle of cider and a bunch of 
peonies. 

The interment took place in the garden. The boys 
dug the grave and lowered the coffin. Annie Eliza sang 
"Shall We Gather at the River," and the rest joined in 
the chorus. She was not much of a singer, but she knew 
the words and the others did not. When the grave was 
filled Mary Alice and Martha arranged the flowers. Then 
they adjourned to the center of the corn-patch for the 
funeral feast. The bottle was passed from mouth to 
mouth and the doughnuts and apples equally divided. 
Everything tasted fine and the funeral was voted a grand 
success. 

Abby had witnessed the procession on her way home 
from the dentist's. She had not been invited to join the 
mourners and was "mad." When she returned they were 
all on the lawn watching the fox. She pretended not to 
see them and was walking slowly past when Martha called 
to her. 

"Hallo, Abby, where have you been?** 

Abby would have preferred not to answer, but she 
was too anxious to make an impression, so she said, 'To 
the dentist's." 

"What forr 

"Had a tooth out." 

Abby was immediately surrounded. 

"Let's see the hole," demanded Charles. 

"Where's the tooth?" inquired William. 
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Abby gazed at them mockingly. SHe was dying to 
let them see the cavity and display the molar, but revenge 
was sweeter. 

Tell me what you buried and maybe I will." 

"Show us first," William insisted. 

Finding that they would not yield, Abby slowly pro- 
duced the tooth. It was tied securely in one comer of 
her pocket handkerchief. After the tooth had been criti- 
cally inspected she opened her mouth and allowed thera 
to gaze at the cavity. 

"Did it hurt you much, Abby?** inquired Charles. 

"I should say it did. I lost a lot of blood." 

"How much?" they asked in chorus. 

"Over a pint," replied Abby. 

Qiarles and William laughed derisively. 

"That's nothing. iVe lost twice as much in one nose- 
bleed, haven't I?" demanded Charles. 

*Yes," was the prompt reply. 

'What did you have in the box?" Abby asked, help- 
less against such heavy odds. 

"Three kittens," answered Charles. "You'd better go, 
Abby; I'm going to unchain the fox and g^ve him a bath 
in the watering-trough." 

Abby turned and flew. Her pace was rather violent 
for one who had lost so much blood recently, but con- 
sistency was not one of her virtues, and fear lent her 
wings. 

When Charles appeared at school the following Mon- 
day he found himself a person of considerable conse- 
quence. Many of the parents of the scholars had received 
invitations to his sister's wedding, and in the eyes of his 
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schoolmates he was a personage. At first he was a little 
puzzled to account for the consideration shown him. The 
teacher said "Good morning, Charles," so pleasantly he 
wondered if it were not the calm before the storm. She 
had received an invitation and was having a new dress 
made. The day before, in Sunday-school, the teacher had 
praised him before the whole class for reciting the Tenth 
Commandment, although she had prompted him five times. 
Mary Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza were to be flower- 
girls. 

Charles refused to officiate as page unless William 
was asked to perform the same office. His sister tried to 
reason with him, but she could not shake his resolution. 
She was very fond of William and devoted to Charles, so 
she finally agreed to have two pages. Abby was not asked 
to be flower-girl and her mother was very indignant. She 
went so far as to ask the bride-elect why. The latter told 
her she had to draw the line somewhere. Abby's mother 
was not quite sure just what she meant by drawing the 
line, but wisely refrained from pressing the matter too 
far. She told Abby's Sunday-school teacher the next 
evening, while they were walking home from Prayer 
Meeting, that she should have bought her wedding present 
in Boston if Abby had been one of the flower-girls, but 
under the circumstances she should buy something at 
home. The matter of dress was of absorbing interest to 
Mary Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza, but Charles and 
William scarcely gave it a thought. The choice of a wed- 
ding gift, however, gave them serious concern. 

They deliberated long and earnestly without coming 
to any satisfactory conclusion. Gifts were arriving daily 
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and were displayed in the newly decorated room upstairs. 
Charles and William examined each new present, hoping 
to find a solution of the difficulty confronting them. For 
several days they struggled with their problem. 

At last Charles suggested they give up the idea of 
buying anything and give her their guinea-pigs. William 
proposed keeping them and substituting the fox. After 
endless discussion in their "camp" they decided to take 
three pieces of paper and write the word "fox" on one, 
the word "guineas" on another and leave the third blank. 
The papers were placed in a cap. Charles drew out one 
and William another. The former bore the word "fox" 
and the latter "guineas." They sat and gazed gloomily 
at the fated papers. There was silence for a while, then 
Charles said, with a heavy sigh, "I s'pose we'll have to do 
it or be crawlers." 

"Yes," answered William. "I don't see what people 
want to give wedding presents for anyhow. It would be a 
great deal cheaper if people bought their own things. 
Every time my folks are invited to a wedding. Pa always 
says to Ma, 'Did they send us anything?' And when she 
says *Yes,' he takes a deep breath and asks her what time 
she wants him to meet her downtown. But I s'pose we'll 
have to do it, because everyone does." 

There was a mournful silence. 

"Maybe she won't want them both, but we've got to 
offer them to her," suddenly exclaimed Charles. 

And in this way the difficulty was settled. 

Three days before the wedding Charles and William 
were taken violently ill in school and obliged to go home 
and lie down. Their mothers were certain they had eaten 
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something that had disagreed with them^ but the sons 
could not remember what it was. They were both better 
the next day. In the basement of Charles' house was a 
huge old-fashioned brick oven. For years it had served 
as a receptacle for empty preserve jars and catsup bottles. 
Now, cleared of all such things and immaculately clean, 
its floor covered with sheets of white paper, it held loaf 
after loaf of handsomely frosted cakes. There was no 
way to lock the big iron doors, but Charles had received 
strict injunctions under no circumstances to open them, 
or even to enter the basement. He had .seen them cutting 
the wedding cake and putting it into little white bo^^es. 
He offered to help, but his services were promptly de- 
clined. The boxes were taken in baskets to the basement 
and piled up inside the big, cool oven until the day of the 
wedding. Charles asked if he might have two slices, one 
for himself and another for William, and was told it was 
very rich and would make him sick. Charles did not 
tease after being refused. In fact, he was so nice about 
it, his mother relented and gave him a very small piece, 
but not more than a mouthful. The flavor was like a 
young tiger's first taste of blood. William was anxious 
to experience the same sensation, and, in the security of 
their "camp" they indulged not wisely but too well. At 
the wedding, three days later they partook freely of the 
refreshments, but gave the wedding cake a wide berth. 

The boys wished to surprise the bride and discussed 
the best way to present their gifts. It was impossible to 
put the guinea-pigs and the fox upstairs with the other 
gifts, and yet they wished to present them formally. 
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"ril tell you what we'll do," said Charles. "We'll 
give them to her during the wedding." 

"We've got to be in the procession. How can wt 
manage it?" inquired William. 

"We'll bring the fox over before the wedding and 
keep him in the bam until we need him. The guineas >ve 
can put in my mother's lunch-basket, the one she takes 
cake to the church suppers in. We must tie some white 
ribbon to his collar and to the handle of the basket. They 
always use a lot of it at weddings. Ma's got a big roll 
of it upstairs. I know where she keeps it, and I'll cut 
some off. This noon I'll get excused from the table. If 
she won't let me go I'll get a nose-bleed." 

The plan worked nicely and the boys secured the 
ribbon. 

The night before the wedding there was a rehearsal 
and Charles and William received many compliments for 
the way they attended to their duties. Annie Eliza, Mary 
Alice and Martha also did as they were told, and every- 
one said they had never seen such nice, polite children. 
Charles did not attend school the day of the wedding. 
William's mother thought it was just as well, seeing the 
wedding was at four o'clock in the afternoon, for him 
to go to school as usual in the morning. During the fore- 
noon Charles went over to William's and got the fox. 
He put him in the barn, where he would be quite safe 
until he was needed. He fed the guineas early. School 
closed at three o'clock. The teacher asked permission of 
the School Board, who were all friends of Charles' father, 
and they said she might begin at one o'clock out of com- 
pliment to the bride. The members of the board were 
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all going to the wedding, but, of course, this did not in- 
fluence them. Several of the boys thought the teacher 
would not have time to add up the totals on the board 
back of her desk and behaved accordingly, but they were 
mistaken. Her idea of discipline was too high to allow 
even the wedding to interfere with its maintenance, and 
she laid it on good and hard. 

At four o'clock the rooms were crowded with the 
wedding guests. The bridal party came down the front 
stairs and passed through a lane, marked off by ribbons, 
to the bay-window in the parlor where the ceremony was 
performed. Mary Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza, in white 
dresses and blue sashes, carried baskets of flowers and 
looked so pretty, Abby's heart was consumed by envy. 
Charles and William were pages, and everyone said they 
were such nice-looking boys. Charles' grandmother ap- 
peared so young in her new dress that everyone said it 
would be many years probably before she had a second 
funeral. Charles' mother wept all through the ceremony, 
and his father blew his nose violently during the Min- 
ister's remarks. Neither Charles nor William could under- 
stand why. After it was over, everyone kissed the bride 
and told the bridegroom what a prize he had won. He 
said he knew it and should treasure her carefully. Then 
the guests wended their way toward the dining-room. 
They could not all get inside, so many of them ate their 
refreshments in the other rooms. Charles and William 
decided this would be the best time to present their gifts 
and stole quietly away to fetch them. 

The bride and groom were talking with some guests 
when Charles reappeared, leading the fox. There was a 
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large white bow on his collar and another on his tail. 
He walked quietly along beside Charles until they halted 
in front of the bridal party, then he pressed close to his 
master after vainly endeavoring to escape. Behind them 
walked William, carrying the lunch-basket, the handles 
of which were decorated with white ribbon. The newly 
married couple and the guests in the parlor gazed in 
astonishment at Charles and William. 

"We have brought you our wedding presents," 
Charles began. "We are going to give you the fox and 
the guineas to begin housekeeping with." 

The bride's eyes filled with tears. She stooped down 
and kissed Charles and William. 

"You dear boys ! How sweet of you to think of me !" 

"How many guineas have you got in the basket?" 
inquired Charles' new brother-in-law, trying to look 



serious. 



Six," replied William. 

"I'll tell you what we will do," continued the young 
husband. "We'll leave them all in your charge, and later 
on when we are ready for them, we will send for them." 

"That's what we were hoping you'd do," replied 
Charles promptly. "Now they are yours^ of course you 
will pay us for looking after them." 

"How much?" asked the bridegroom. 

"Ten cents a week." 

During this conversation Charles had unconsciously 
relaxed his grip on the chain and the fox began circling 
about William. Suddenly he gave a spring and knocked 
the basket from William's hand. The cover flew off and 
the guineas were spilled on the floor. Some ran under 
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the furniture and one under Charles' grandmother's dress. 
In his excitement Charles also let go the chain and the 
fox disappeared through the door leading into the hall, 
with the boys' favorite guinea in his mouth. 

The front door had been left open for the purpose 
of getting some fresh air, and the fox darted through 
with his chain dragging and the unfortunate guinea in 
his jaws. Some of the women, evidently confusing 
guineas with mice, began to scream and climb on the 
chairs. Charles and William, although deeply incensed 
at the behavior of the fox, finally succeeded in capturing 
the truant guineas and carried them back to the pen in 
the yard. The excitement subsided as quickly as it had 
begun, and the boys withdrew to the dining-room, where 
they did full justice to everything in the refreshment line. 
The fox went back to his den in the culvert, but Charles 
and William never saw their favorite guinea again. 

Charles and William's Sunday-school teacher and her 
husband were among the guests at the wedding. Abby's 
mother was there, also. They all said the bride was beau- 
tiful and the refreshments delicious. Mary Alice, Martha 
and Annie Eliza gave each lady a box of wedding cake, 
tied with a white satin ribbon. Charles and William's 
Sunday-school teacher remarked to them that she sup- 
posed they were very happy, they were so fond of wed- 
ding cake. 

"No, we are not," Charles replied. "We used to be, 
but we hate it now." 

"Why, I thought you liked it !" his teacher exclaimed. 
"You did the time of our wedding." 

"If we'd known as much then as we do now there 
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wouldn't have been any wedding. We wanted to help 
you, but it was really the wedding cake we were after." 
*And get ahead of Abby, too," interrupted William. 
What had Abby to do with it ?" the teacher inquired. 

"She was bragging how she was going to help her 
teacher catch the Superintendent, just to spite us. She 
didn't, though. We were too smart for her." 

"How did you manage it?" 

The teacher's face was very red and her voice sounded 
rather peculiar. 

Just then the Deacon and the Superintendent ap- 
proached the group. 

"Are you talking secrets ?" asked the Deacon, placing 
a hand on each boy's shoulder, 

"Yes,'* replied Charles. "Only teacher and the Super- 
intendent know. We can't tell anyone else. We swore 
not to." 

Charles did not mean to emphasize the word "swore," 
and wondered why the Deacon turned so red. Some one 
called the boys and said the bride wished to say good-bye 
to them before she went upstairs to change her dress, and 
they hurried away. 

While the above conversation was in progress Abby's 
mother and Sunday-school teacher were standing a few 
feet away, eating ice cream. Not a word escaped them, 
although neither made any comment and each pretended 
she was not listening. After they finished their ice cream 
they went upstairs to see the presents. They heard the 
Superintendent's wife say to her husband as they left the 
dining-room, "I wonder what Charles meant. That is the 
second time he has claimed the credit for our marriage." 
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The Superintendent still thought his wife had written 
the note to the Minister, but had never mentioned the 
matter to her. He was quite satisfied with his lot and was 
ten pounds heavier than before his marriage. It was a 
very clever bit of strategy on his wife's part and it saved 
the expense of a big wedding. He realized it more than 
ever while enjoying the elaborate refreshments, and con- 
gratulated himself upon the good fortune that had led his 
wife to write the note which had precipitated matters. 
He determined to respect her secret, and answered care- 
lessly, "He does not mean anything. He thinks because 
I married his teacher, the class should have the credit 
for it." 

His wife gave him an admiring glance and suggested 
that they should go and look at the presents. 

Abby was enjoying the wedding as much as her 
wounded vanity would permit. She watched Mary Alice, 
Martha and Annie Eliza with envious eyes as they moved 
among the guests in their pretty dresses, and consoled 
herself by eating so much she had a sick headache the 
next day and could not go to school. This absence lost 
her the prize for the best attendance. She managed to 
slip a box of wedding cake into her pocket in addition to 
the one she carried ostentatiously in her hand. She 
wanted it to "dream on." The results were not verv 
satisfactory. 

She dreamed she was sitting in a large kettle partially 
filled with water on an island in the Pacific Ocean. Wild 
savages were bringing armfuls of firewood and piling it 
under the kettle. Among the savages she recognized 
Charles and William. Dusky women and maidens were 
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arranging a long table, the legs of which were made of 
thigh bones. On a rock near the fire sat a young girl 
holding a carving-knife with a razor-like blade and gazing 
expectantly at the kettle. Something about her seemed 
strangely familiar. Abby looked at her more closely and 
discovered it was Annie Eliza. She gave a blood-curdling 
shriek, which brought her mother in haste to her daugh- 
ter's bedside. It was some time before she could quiet 
her. Abby passed a restless night and woke up with a 
headache. Her mother made her remain in bed all day. 

In the afternoon her Sunday-school teacher called, 
and Abby begged her mother to bring her up to her room. 
Abby's head was much better and she was able to enjoy 
the conversation, which was mostly about the wedding. 
Her mother had brought her sewing into Abby*s room, 
and so she entertained her caller there. When they 
dropped their voices and grew confidential Abby closed 
her eyes and pretended to be asleep. They immediately 
stopped whispering and spoke loud enough for Abby to 
hear what they said without the least difficulty. Abby 
was so interested she felt repaid for her suffering and 
the loss of the prize for the best attendance. 

Abby learned a number of things that .were new to 
her. 

A well-to-do grocer in town had asked her Sunday- 
school teacher to marry him, but she was undecided. He 
was a member of their church and had been mentioned as 
a promising candidate for the Deacon's position if his 
resignation was ever demanded. He was a widower and 
his mother lived with him. The teacher did not think that 
she could get along with the mother, who had the reputa- 
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tion of being a little queer in the upper story. She wanted 
Abby's mother's advice in the matter. Abby's mother 
knew perfectly well that her caller had made up her mind 
to marry the grocer, and was farsighted enough to urge 
her to make it a matter of prayer. She assured her if 
she did so she would be "led" to the right decision. Abby's 
mother had a rare gift for placing responsibility on others. 
Not even the Lord escaped. 

She remarked casually, as her caller rose to go, that 
Abby was rather disappointed in the flower-girls' gowns. 
She had a beautiful pattern for a dress and should have 
used it if Abby had been asked to be a flower-girl at 
Charles' sister's wedding. As it was she was saving the 
pattern. It might come in handy later. She had the 
material for the dress in the house now, but should not 
use it until some special occasion arose. The teacher 
thought it a shame that Abby had not been asked. She 
could not understand the reason, and felt sure it was due 
to an oversight. Abby awoke in time to kiss her teacher 
good-bye and beg her to come again real soon. 

On their way home the Superintendent's wife said to 
her husband, "Did you hear what Abby's teacher remarked 
to Abby's mother as they were coming out of the room 
where the presents were ?" 

"No," said the good man. "What was it?" 

"Everything handsome and very few clothes-pins." 

"Well, what of it?" 

"She's never forgiven us because you didn't marry 
her." 

"It probably was a disappointment," said the Superin- 
tendent complacently. "If at first you don't succeed, try, 
try again." 
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"It didn't take her long to find consolation," added 
his better half. "The way she's throwing herself at the 
grocer's head is scandalous." 

The Superintendent had a good memory, but he also 
was blessed with tact, so he gave vent to his feelings by a 
low whistle. 

"I hope she gets him," continued his amiable wife. 
"She'll find her match in his mother." 

After so much excitement it was hard to settle down 
at school the next day. Abbie was absent and there was 
no one to tell on the others. A note was passed to Mary 
Alice and Martha which the teacher intercepted. The 
latter being unmarried and never having had a love affair 
was adamantine in her opposition to lovemaking. To add 
to the punishment of all parties, she copied the note on the 
blackboard and there it remained the rest of the day. The 
note read as follows : 

"Dear Mary Alice and Martha: — 

Will you be our girls ? Ancer quick. 

Charles and William." 

The only pleasant feature of the aflFair was the fact 
that Abby was not there to gloat over their discomfiture. 
Annie Eliza was so mad she grew reckless. She drew a 
picture of a large cat which she labeled "teacher" and held 
it up for Mary Alice and Martha to see. The teacher 
came up and looked over her shoulder before the artist 
had time to rub it out. Such disrespect could not go un- 
punished and Annie Eliza was called to the desk at once 
to receive for the first time in her life a taste of the cherry 
ruler. Hitherto it had always been the rattan, but calling 
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the teacher a cat merited the cherry ruler. Annie Eliza 
bore the ferruling like a Spartan and three different girls 
oflfered to lend her their gum as a tribute to her courage. 

The wedding evidently did not agree with the 
teacher's disposition. 

The list of delinquents was longer than usual and the 
rod was laid on with unsparing hand. Each member of 
the wedding party in the school walked up in turn, a victim 
to the teacher's belief in the precepts of Solomon. There 
were never to be any "spoiled" children in her school and 
within the four walls of the building, where her rule was 
absolute, she wielded the sceptre vigorously. 

Her trials were not ended, however, when school was 
dismissed. The key of the closet where she kept her 
wraps was missing. It usually hung on a nail near the 
door. She could not get into the closet and was obliged 
to go home bare-headed. The next morning it was on the 
nail as usual when she came to school. That night 
Charles' mother asked him how he tore his coat. He told 
her he tore it climbing through a window while playing 
"hide and seek" with Annie Eliza and the others. She 
told him to be more careful next time and he said he would 



VII. 

Charles and William were walking along the road 
carrying the basket between them. Something inside 
moved frequently and made a peculiar sound. 

"Do you think Clarence is sick?" inquired William. 

"He's probably hungry," replied Charles. "I know I 



am." 



"Let's sit down and rest/' suggested William. 

They found a comfortable place under a big elm and 
placed the basket carefully in the shade. No doting 
parents ever showed greater solicitude for their first- 
born's comfort than Charles and William did for 
Qarence. 

This was his first day away from his mother's side, 
and his owners hoped he would not find the separation 
too much for his health and happiness. Qarence was only 
six weeks old, but the man who gfave him to Charles and 
William thought him sufiiciently mature to start out in 
life for himself. 

The man was under obligation to the boys, and when 
he told them they could have anything they wanted on his 
farm they immediately chose Clarence. The latter had 
nine brothers and sisters, more or less alike in appearance, 
but Charles and William thought Clarence the handsomest 
and told the man he was their choice. 

The man loaned them the basket to carry Qarence 
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home in, and they promised faithfully to return it within 
the next day or two. 

Charles and William had started out that morning 
with the intention of spending the day in the country. 
They had no particular destination, but were told to be 
home without fail at six o'clock. They were on their good 
behavior, for the circus was coming to town the next 
week and they were anxious to attend. 

As they walked along they found a wallet lying in 
the middle of the road. If they had not stepped on it 
they might not have noticed it. Charles picked it up and 
opened it. It was filled with banknotes and papers. 

While they were looking at the contents of the wallet 
a buggy drawn by a gray horse came slowly towards them. 
A woman was holding the reins and a man was walking 
in front of the horse. He was evidently hunting for 
something, for he did not raise his eyes from the ground. 

When they reached Charles and William they both 
stepped aside to let them pass. Charles held the wallet 
behind his back. The woman was crying and the man 
looked pale. 

"Have you boys seen anything of a leather wallet? 
I lost one a little while ago," asked the man. 

"Is this it?" inquired Charles. "We just found it 
lying in the road." 

The man grabbed the wallet and examined it hastily 
to see whether the contents had been tampered with. 
Finding everything safe, he began to thank the boys pro- 
fusely for restoring his property. 

"That's all right," said Charles. "We're honest. You 
don't need to thank us. I lost a quarter once and the 
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Deacon found it under his pear tree. He gave it back to 
me and never asked how I came to lose it there. The 
Deacon's all right, even if he does cuss when he's mad." 

"Which way are you boys headed ?" asked the owner 
of the wallet. 

"We're going as far as we can and get back at six 
o'clock," replied William. "Perhaps we'll strike some nice 
farm, where we can see the animals and get invited to 
dinner." 

"My place is a mile from here. Get in and ride home 
with us. You can see the stock and stay to dinner." 

The boys climbed into the buggy without waiting to 
be urged. On the way to the farm the woman asked 
Charles what kind of pie he liked best. 

"I like apple and William likes mince, but we eat both.'* 

The woman smiled and the man winked at her. She 
nodded undcrstandingly. As soon as they reached the 
house she began baking pies, and the farmer killed two 
big, fat chickens. 

He could well afford to sacrifice the fowls. The 
wallet contained money and papers worth hundreds of 
dollars, whose loss would have meant ruin. 

Charles and William had always liked the name of 
Clarence. Henry's little brother, who died of croup the 
winter before, had been christened Clarence, and they 
decided to call their new pet by that name. 

They did not leave immediately after dinner. The 
amount of chicken and pie they had consumed made any 
unnecessary exertion difficult. The man told them they 
could stay as long as they pleased and the woman said 
there was more pie in the pantry. 
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They started about four o'clock, with Clarence in a 
basket. While they were resting under the big elm a man 
came along, driving a high^epping colt. 

It was the Deacon. 

The colt was covered with foam and his owner had 
evidently been speeding him. 

The Deacon recognized Charles and William and 
asked them to ride home with him. Stowing the basket 
containing Clarence in the back of the light road wagon, 
the boys climbed in beside the Deacon. As they rode they 
told him where they had been and how they came to own 
Clarence. 

"Where are you going to keep him ?" asked the Deacon. 

"We don't know yet," replied Charles. "There's a 
vacant stall in William's barn, next to the cow. We are 
thinking of keeping Clarence there. He likes milk." 

"I wouldn't mind letting him sleep in my room while 
he's so little," said William; "but I don't suppose my 
mother would let me." 

"No," replied the Deacon. "She wouldn't. You can't 
keep him in the stable, either. Why not build a pen in 
the garden?" 

This was a new idea to Clarence's owners, and they 
determined to adopt it that very day. 

Suddenly a horse hitched to a light cart came up 
behind them. The colt pricked up his ears and quickened 
his pace. The man behind tried to pass the Deacon. 

The Deacon was not the kind of a man to take another 
man's dust, and the colt knew it. 

"Hold on tight, boys!" cried the Deacon, settling 
down to business. 
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The basket in the back of the wagon slid about dan- 
gerously, but did not fall out. Clarence showed his dis- 
approved by shrieks. Charles and William were too busy 
clinging to the back of the seat to offer Clarence any assistance. 

Half a mile down the road a carriage-load of women, 
who had seen them coming and turned out till they were 
almost in the ditch, were waiting to let them pass. Squint's 
mother was driving, and the "wedding present" was quietly 
munching the edible things within his reach. 

On the back seat sat Abby's mother and her Sunday- 
school teacher. 

"I'll bet it's the Deacon!" exclaimed the former, be- 
fore she could distinguish the drivers. 

They waited to see if it was. 

They did not wait long. Down the road came the 
two horses. The Deacon's was slightly in the lead. The 
Deacon's hat was on the back of his head and his face 
wore an expression of keenest delight. They passed the 
women in the carriage like a flash, but not before they 
had recognized the Deacon and the boys. 

"It's perfectly scandalous!" cried Abby's mother. 
"Such an example for Charles and William!" 

"It's dreadful!" sighed Abby's Sunday-school teacher. 

Squint's mother said nothing, but flicked a fly off the 
wedding present's back, nodding vigorously in the mean- 
time. Her husband was negotiating a loan from the 
Deacon and she did not wish to be quoted at this juncture 
in the proceedings. 

Just as the horses passed the women something fell 
into the road. The occupants of the carriage noticed it 
immediately after the dust settled. 
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"Let's get out and see what it is," suggested the 
Sunday-school teacher. 

Both of the other women started to get out. 

"You'd better keep hold of the reins," said the 
Sunday-school teacher. "The horse might run away." 

Squint's mother knew he wouldn't, but it saved get- 
ting out and in again, so she sat still and waited. 

Clarence was remonstrating vigorously, and his lan- 
guage was, in its way, as emphatic as the Deacon's on 
certain occasions. 

"There's something alive inside," announced Abby's 
mother. "I wonder what it is!" 

"Let's open the basket. Perhaps the poor thing is 
hurt. The fall may have bruised it," proposed the Sunday- 
school teacher. 

"Open it !" called Squint's mother from the front seat^ 

They unfastened the basket lid and Clarence sprang 
directly into the faces of the two women. They dropped 
the basket and jumped back with a shriek. 

Clarence ran under the carriage and stood eyeing his 
liberators reproachfully. 

"We must put him back before he gets away," cried 
the Sunday-school teacher nervously. She walked toward 
the carriage, saying, "Come here, little pig. Nice little 

* f9 ' 

pig. 

Qarcnce refused her invitation and declined to budge. 

"Crawl under the carriage/' said Squint's mother, "and 
catch him." 

This was easier said than done. 

The Sunday-school teacher waited for Abby's mother 
to make the first move, but she showed no sign of adopt- 
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ing the suggestion. The teacher walked to the back of the 
carriage, gathered her skirts about her and proceeded to 
crawl under the vehicle. Qarence saw her coming and 
retreated until he stood directly beneath the horse. Then 
he gazed triumphantly at his enemies, as if defying them 
to catch him. The horse looked down upon the pink and 
white object which had claimed sanctuary beneath his 
ponderous frame, and his countenance wore a benignant 
smile. Qarence returned the smile by uttering an appre- 
ciative grunt. 

"Come round here and catch him," advised Squint's 
mother. The teacher crawled out from under the car- 
riage, approached within six feet of the horse and then 
hesitated. 

"He might bite me !" she exclaimed. 

"Oh, no, he won't," said Squint's mother reassuringly. 
"Just go up to him and grab him." 

At that moment the wedding present turned his head 
to drive away a green fly that was tormenting him. His 
ears were laid back and his mouth open far enough to 
show his teeth. 

The teacher drew back terrified. "You catch him," 
she said to Abby's mother. 

"I don't care to stoop down," replied the latter. **It 
always makes my neuralgia worse." Her neuralgia was 
as wide as the mantle of charity, and, while occasionally 
painful, was at all times useful. 

"I'll get out and catch him myself," said Squint's 
mother, her patience exhausted. 

She climbed down from her seat and walked boldly 
toward Clarence. Just as she was stooping to grab him. 
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Clarence uttered a tiny squeal of defiance and ran under 
the fence of the field nearest the ditch. 

Squint's mother was quick-tempered. An3rthing like 
insubordination made her mad, as Squint and his sister 
well knew. She was not the kind of woman to be thwarted 
by a tiny creature like Qarence, so she said to the teacher, 
"Come on! Let's climb the fence and catch him before 
he gets away." 

The fence was too low to crawl under, and the only 
way to reach the field was to climb it. 

Someone might see us/' faltered the teacher. 

'Nonsense," urged Squint's mother. 

"I'll get in and hold the reins while you are gone," 
volunteered Abby's mother, inflamed with sudden zeal to 
be helpful. "My neuralgia is a little better." 

The other women looked at each other and a squirrel 
on the fence began to chatter derisively. 

"The horse will stand all right," said its ov/ner, for- 
getting, in her vexation, that she had not thought so a 
little while before. 

The two ladies climbed the fence, woman-fashion, and 
reached the other side without injury to life or limb. The 
teacher's dress had a tear across the entire front and 
Squint's mother's hand was smarting from a scratch an 
inch and a half long on the back of it. 

Clarence saw them coming and trotted on a few yards, 
then stopped to see whether they would follow or give 
up the pursuit. The more they chased him the farther 
he ran. 

Finally they halted, breathless and perspiring. Squint's 
mother was in a temper. She hated to acknowledge her- 
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self beaten, and the thought of Abby's mother, cool and 
comfortable on the front seat, watching a horse that for 
years had not moved faster than a walk, did not add 
materially to her peace of mind. 

They heard voices in the road and turned to see 
whose they were. The Deacon had just driven up with 
Charles and William. The colt was dripping wet and will- 
ing to stand quietly. 

"Have you seen Clarence?" inquired the boys eagerly, 
the moment they recognized Abby's mother. 

"Qarence who?" asked the latter coldly. 

She was determined to show by her manner her dis- 
approval of the Deacon's conduct. It was wasted on the 
boys, and the Deacon, if he noticed it, gave no sign. 

"He fell out of the wagon about here," replied Charles. 

At this juncture William discovered the empty basket. 

"There's his basket!" he cried joyfully. "He can't 
be far off !" 

"He's over in the field. The others have gone after 
him," said Abby's mother in her iciest tone. 

The boys cared nothing for her tone. The informa- 
tion was all they were after. They jumped from the 
wagon and started toward the fence. 

"Wait till I tie the colt and I'll go with you," said 
the Deacon. "It won't take but a minute. Here's a good 
place to hitch him, and the rest will do him good." 

The three climbed the fence and walked in the direc- 
tion of the two women. When the latter saw them com- 
ing they left Clarence to his fate and started toward the 
carriage. They wanted to climb the fence while the others 
were chasing Clarence. They did not mind Charles and 
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William, but they did not relish the thought of doing it 
in front of the Deacon. 

Squint's mother was inclined to stoutness, and stout 
women do not climb fences gracefully as a rule. There 
was a hole in her stocking, too, and this did not simplify 
the situation. 

Squint's mother's manner was much more cordial 
than Abby's. The Sunday-school teacher's, also. She did 
not approve of Deacons indulging in horse-racing, but 
when one is thirty and still unmarried it is unwise to 
antagonize the members of the stronger sex. Squint's 
mother even shook hands with the Deacon and inquired 
for his wife. Abby's teacher was equally solicitous, and 
the encounter was free from all embarrassment. The 
loan was successfully negotiated the following week, and 
Squint's mother thought some of the credit was due to her. 

While the Deacon and the ladies were cultivating the 
amenities, Charles and William were pursuing Clarence. 
Two boys are better fitted to capture an animal of Clar- 
ence's age than two women. Clarence, however, proved 
elusive, and the Deacon came to the boys' assistance. 
They finally drove Clarence into a comer, captured him 
and bore him squealing back to the wagon. This was not 
accomplished until after the Deacon had tripped and fallen 
over some blackberry vines and scratched himself severely. 

The boys ijever told what the Deacon said as he 
picked himself up, but they knew the words were not 
intended for their ears, and they paid little attention to 
them. The Deacon recalled them with sorrow at the 
weekly Prayer Meeting and acknowledged his short- 
coming with touching humility. 
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When they reached the wagon the ladies had gone. 

**I hope you froze the Deacon the way I did," said 
Abby's mother, as the wedding present slowly walked away 
in the direction of home. 

They had planned to return by way of the cemetery 
and inspect the monument the grocer had erected over 
his first wife's grave, but they had lost so much time they 
were, obliged to postpone their visit until another day. 
The wedding present could not possibly accomplish it and 
land them at their homes in time for six o'clock supper. 

Abby's mother was disappointed, but she knew the 
horse when she accepted the invitation to go "driving," 
and she was too polite to show any feeling in the matter. 
The Sunday-school teacher was also anxious to see the 
monument, but not for anything in the world would she 
have told the true reason, even to Abby's mother, her 
most intimate friend and confidant. 

People associated her name with the grocer's, and the 
future was pregnant with possibilities. She wanted to see 
how the words "wife of, etc.," looked chiseled in marble. 

Abby's mother had told her, while planning the visit 
to the cemetery, that you can always tell what kind of a 
husband a widower was by the monument he puts up over 
his wife's grave. The teacher knew there was some foun- 
dation for the reports in circulation linking her name with 
the grocer's, and she wanted all the information possible 
in order to be prepared for any emergency that might 
arise. Abby's mother had given her all the help she could, 
and this was by no means inconsiderable, so she felt in a 
measure prepared for weekly Prayer Meetings and Sun- 
day Evening Services. 
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Clarence was put back into his basket and the ride 
home was accomplished without further incident. 

They passed the carriage long before they reached 
home. The wedding present was not interfering with the 
conversation of its owner and her guests. It was mostly 
one-fiided, for Abby's mother was giving the others her 
opinion of the Deacon, and it was not very flattering. 
When other topics were exhausted, there was always the 
Deacon to fall back upon. 

"If he is called before the Standing Committee for 
trial I shall feel it my duty," she told them, "to come 
forward and testify to what I have seen and heard. You 
can overlook things in a man that you can't in a Deacon. 
I'm glad Abby isn't a boy. I'd hate to have her hear 
and see the things that Charles and William have to-day." 

Squint's mother deposited her guests at Abby's door 
just as the clock struck six. The Sunday-school teacher 
was going to take tea with Abby and her mother. Abby 
met them at the gate. She had been studying her psalm 
and knew it by heart. She had also eaten two large slices 
of fruit cake during the afternoon and drunk a quart of 
lemonade. She escorted her teacher upstairs and stood 
beside her while she removed her hat and wrap. 

'Would you feel bad if I died?" she asked suddenly. 

'Of course, I should," replied her teacher. "Don't 
you feel well?" 

"I believe I'm dying now," Abby answered, keeling 
over in a dead faint. 

After she was safe in bed they sat down to their 
belated supper. 

"I am afraid Abby is studying too hard," said her mother. 
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"She always knows her lesson perfectly," replied the 
teacher. 

The next time Abby's mother went to the box where 
she kept her fruit-cake she knew it was not over-study 
that caused her daughter's illness. 

The Deacon was in his den smoking and thinking over 
the events of the day. His conscience was beginning to 
trouble him and his thoughts were far from agreeable. 
While he was chewing the cud of bitter reflection his wife 
opened the door and told him Qiarles and William wanted 
to speak to him on very important business. 

The Deacon went out to the side porch to see what 
they wanted. The basket stood on the floor between 
them, and the Deacon knew at once, from the sounds that 
emanated from the interior, that Clarence was still a 
prisoner. 

"They won't let us keep him, Deacon," exclaimed 
Charles and William brokenly. 

The Deacon looked down into their tear-stained faces 
and hesitated. He knew perfectly well why Qarence was 
an unwelcome guest, and yet he could not turn the boys 
away after they had come to him in their extremity. He 
felt, besides, a sort of proprietary interest in Qarence after 
the exciting experience of the afternoon. 

Clarence had caused him to fall from grace, but, in- 
stead of blaming him, he felt sorry for him. When the 
Deacon was "repentant" he blamed no one but himself, 
no matter how much others had contributed to the fall. 

He stood for a moment lost in thought. Charles and 
William waited expectantly. If anyone could help them, 
the Deacon could. Their faith in him was boundless. The 
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Deacon read this in the two pairs of blue eyes fastened 
on his countenance. 

"We came to you. Deacon, because we know you are 
a friend of Clarence's, a true friend," said Charles. 

"I was a stranger and ye took me in," quoted Wil- 
liam. They were the words of the Minister's text the 
previous Sunday. William remembered them. He had 
misunderstood the meaning of the words "took me in," 
and his father had explained that it did not mean what 
the book-agents and peddlers did frequently to William's 
mother. 

"Come with me," said the Deacon finally. 

They went through the garden and round the chicken- 
house. Nearby stood a large dog-house which the 
Deacon's Saint Bernard used to occupy before he ate the 
poisoned meat everyone thought the Mean Man threw 
into the alley. The Deacon selected an empty chicken- 
coop and placed it in front of the dog-house. 

"This will do for to-night," said the Deacon. "Qar- 
ence can sleep in the house, and the coop is big enough 
for him to move about in until we can make other arrange- 
ments." 

The boys brought straw from the Deacon's stable and 
made Clarence a bed. William appropriated the contents 
of the milk-pail the man had left standing on the barn 
floor while he gave the cow her bran, and, although the 
family had no cream for their cereal the next morning, 
Qarence enjoyed a good warm supper. 

The Deacon entertained Clarence for several days. 
Finally William's father consented to receive him as a per- 
manent boarder. If Clarence had known how unwelcome 
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he was he would never have grown and flourished as 
rapidly as he did. The argument that weighed most in 
his favor was William's remark that the Deacon was the 
best Christian he knew, and when he grew up he was 
going to be as good a man as the Deacon. Everything 
the Deacon said and did was perfect in William's eyes. 
Charles remarked daily that he was trying to be good to 
please the Deacon. He also announced that no man could 
be a Christian who did not love animals. All this caused 
a reaction in Clarence's favor and terminated in his taking 
up his permanent residence in a small pen in William's 
father's garden. 

Clarence was a prime favorite with Mary Alice, 
Martha and Annie Eliza from the beginning. It was truly 
a case of love at first sight with Annie Eliza. When the 
question of finding a home for Clarence was still unsettled, 
she offered the anxious owners the use of the space under 
her side piazza. To her bitter disappointment her parents 
did not second her invitation. Her zeal ran away with 
her discretion and she told her mother if she did not 
invite Clarence to come and live with them she should 
leave home and go to the Deacon's to live. Her mother 
persisted in her refusal and Annie Eliza left home. 

Annie Eliza's mother thought nothing further about 
the matter until supper time came and her daughter failed 
to appear. The Deacon brought her back about eight 
o'clock. Annie Eliza had remained at the Deacon's house 
to supper, and when his wife suggested it was getting 
late and she had better go home, she announced her de- 
termination to live with them henceforth and never to 
return to the parental roof. They inquired the reason 
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and she said her parents had treated Clarence so cruelly 
she could never forgive them as long as she lived. 

The Deacon took her on his knees and talked the 
matter over. He made little impression at first, but after 
promising to use his influence to find a nice home for 
Clarence, Annie Eliza relented and walked quietly home 
with him. 

Mary Alice and Martha were equally devoted, and 
did not hesitate to tempt Clarence's appetite with all the 
delicacies the family larders contained that they could beg 
or carry off. Clarence possessed an iron constitution, 
otherwise he would not have survived his first month away 
from his mother. He ate everything from angel-cake to 
plain scraps, and thrived under his diet. 

Abby held aloof at first, but gradually succumbed to 
Clarence's many charms. It may have been because her 
mother disapproved of Clarence and did not hesitate to 
say so, but the more she talked the less influence she had, 
and Abby became one of Qarence's devoted admirers. 
Her devotion cost her a whipping. 

A friend of her mother's was ill and the latter made 
some calves'-foot jelly for her. She placed it in the ice- 
chest to harden, where Abby found it upon her return 
from school. 

"I'm sure Qarence would like this," thought Abby, 
and he did. 

The hired girl told Abby's mother what had become 
of the jelly, and Abby remembered the whipping as long 
as she lived. The excitement of the whipping brought 
on an attack of neuralgia, and Abby's mother was ill in 
bed almost an entire week. 
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Qarence's popularity lasted long after he had out- 
grown the pink-and-white stage. The advent of the fox 
tended to diminish it, but his friends never lost their 
interest in him. Bridget and Delia and the other maids 
in the homes of Clarence's friends were constantly admon- 
ished to save an3rthing nice for him, until they acquired 
the habit. 

In the autumn the Deacon suggested that they feed 
Clarence plenty of corn. Charles and William were ready 
to do anything for the Deacon, and Qarence's flesh be- 
came Arm and hard. 

Early in December the majority of Clarence's friends 
came down with the mumps. When they recovered suffi- 
ciently to take their places at the family table, Charles 
and William's first breakfast consisted of buckwheat cakes 
and sausage. Clarence had been equally divided between 
the two families. His friends were indignant when they 
discovered the fact, and went to the Deacon with the 
story of their wrongs. He sympathized with them, but 
advised them not to worry about it. Clarence had led a 

brief but pleasant life and never known what hunger 
meant. 

He then invited Charles and William to go for a 
sleighride behind the colt. They accepted gladly, and in 
the excitement of the inevitable race that took place during 
the ride they forgot all about Clarence. 

Mary Alice, Martha, Annie Eliza and Abby refused 
to taste ham for several weeks, for fear that it might be 
poor Clarence. 

The parents decided to have Qarence removed during 
the children's illness and keep the matter a secret. Abby's 
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mother felt it her "duty" to tell her daughter the truth. 
She was down on the Deacon and laid the blame of 
Clarence's popularity at his door. She considered it the 
natural outcome of horse-racing and prize roosters. Abby 
was in bed with her head tied up in red flannel when her 
mother "broke the news" of Clarence's departure. 

"After to-day," said the good woman, "there'll be no 
more of this ridiculous nonsense." 

She left the room and was attending to some matters 
when her attention was called to a noise in the hall. She 
got there in time to discover Abby starting down the front 
stairs. She was fully dressed and her head resembled a 
pumpkin in its many wrappings. 

'Where are you going?" demanded her mother sternly. 

1 am going to save Clarence's life !" exclaimed Abby, 
struggling to escape. 

"You're going back to bed this very minute!" said 
her mother. 

"I'm going to the Deacon's. He's too good a Chris- 
tian to let them murder Clarence." 

Abby's mother shook her daughter vigorously. 

"If you say another word I'll give you a good whip- 
ping, mumps or no mumps !" cried the exasperated woman. 

Abby was borne, shrieking and struggling, back to 
her room, undressed and put to bed. She sobbed for half 
an hour and then lay still. Her mother noticed her lips 
were moving and asked her what she was doing. 

"I am praying for the repose of Clarence's soul," 
replied Abby. 

Her mother walked out of the room and slammed the 
door. 
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It was four o'clock in the afternoon and a Sabbath 
peace lay over everything. On the front porch of Wil- 
liam's house his father, the Minister and the Deacon were 
sitting, earnestly discussing important matters pertaining- 
to the church. It was very warm and William's mother 
had brought each of them a palm-leaf fan. Every window 
in the neighborhood was open, as well as the doors. 

Martha was seated in a low chair on the lawn of 
her home under a tree, reading a Sunday-school library 
book, but from time to time she looked over toward Wil- 
liam's and then toward Mary Alice's. If there was any- 
thing doing she wished to be where she could see it. 

Mary Alice was also reading. From her porch she 
could look into William's yard. The fox was lying on the 
lawn near the culvert, endeavoring to keep cool. William 
was sitting on a wooden-bottomed chair near by. He 
wore a new white suit, and his mother told him he would 
be very sorry if there were any grass stains on it at bed- 
time. 

His father's aunt had come to spend the Fourth of 
July with them. She brought William the "Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln" for a present. He had the book in his lap, 
but was not reading. He was thinking about the fire- 
crackers on the top shelf of the closet in the side hall, 
which he and Charles were going to fire the next morning. 

140 
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They planned to get up at four o'clock. Each boy was 
going to tie a string to his big toe and let it hang outside 
his bedroom window as far as the ground. The one who 
woke first was to go to the other's house and pull the 
string until he awoke the sleeper. Then the fun would 
begin. 

Mary Alice and Martha had begged to be awakened, 
and Charles and William had promised to fire off a lot of 
crackers under their windows. Then all four were to 
serenade Annie Eliza with firecrackers and tin horns. 

Such were their plans for the Fourth of July, but 
things have been known to happen to prevent their execu- 
tion, especially when a Sunday intervenes. William's 
father said to his son when he came home to supper on 
Saturday evening that under no circumstances was he to 
touch the bundles on* the shelf of the closet in the side 
hall, William knew they contained firecrackers. He had 
paid several visits to the hall closet and felt each package 
carefully. There is a difference between opening a pack- 
age and feeling it. 

William's idea of touching differed from his father's. 
He communicated his discoveries to Charles in Sunday- 
school. Charles imparted the information that he had 
bought a huge cannon-cracker, which he was going to 
explode early the next morning under Abby's windows 
and scare her to death. The Sunday-school lesson that 
day was not a great success. Their teacher had given 
up her class temporarily and her successor did not find 
the class so "interesting" as she had anticipated, but far 
more strenuous than she expected. The previous Sunday, 
when she took the class, she asked the boys what they 
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would like to learn, and they instantly replied, "The Ten 
Commandments." 

"But only one at a time," Charles added. 

The other boys endorsed Charles' remark and the 
lesson for the Sunday before the Fourth was the First 
Commandment. Considering the class had been studying 
the Ten Commandments for over a year, they did fairly 
well with the First, and the teacher found she had more 
time on her hands than she knew what to do with. A 
bright idea came to her to allow the boys to ask questions. 
She turned to Henry, saying, "Is there anything you would 
like to ask about the lesson?" 

"Have you got a husband?" 

"I said about the lesson," answered the teacher, turn- 
ing very red. 

"That's about the lesson," asserted Henry. 

"I don't understand you," said the teacher. 

"The reason I wanted to know is because our real 
teacher breaks the First Commandment all the time." 

The teacher looked shocked. 

"Henry, I am astonished to hear you say such a thing 
about the Superintendent's wife. What do you mean?" 

"Everyone says she makes a god out of her husband 
and fairly worships him." 

'That's so," cried the class in a chorus. 

If it hadn't been for us she wouldn't have had any, 
would she, boys?" inquired Charles. 

"No," responded the chorus. 

"Gee! but Abby was sore," exclaimed William. 

The new teacher was horrified at William's exclama- 
tion, and took up twice as much time as was necessary in 
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explaining how wrong it was for boys to use such expres- 
sions as "Gee!" etc. 

The Superintendent came along just as she finished 
and shook hands with the new teacher. He said he hoped 
she was getting along nicely and^found the class inter- 
esting. She told him she enjoyed the work and inquired 
for his dear wife. He assured her, as he had a dozen 
others during his class-to-class visits, that she was as well 
as possible under the circumstances. This seemed to sat- 
isfy the new teacher, for she said, "Give her my love, 
please, and tell her I inquired for her." The new teacher 
did not tell him what the boys had said about his wife's 
breaking the First Commandment, but she did tell her 
most intimate friend, who in turn told her's, and the 
grocer's bride repeated it to Abby's mother when she 
called two days later. 

Abby's teacher had finally married the grocer, and 
people were beginning to remark that the bride and her 
mother-in-law did not hit it off as well as they might. 
They nodded and said it wasn't as if she had married him 
with her eyes shut or had been an entire stranger. Abby 
was bitterly disappointed at not being flower-girl. The 
grocer had to go to New York on business and told his 
fiancee they might as well kill two birds with one stone. 
The bride said at first she couldn't possibly get ready on 
such short notice, but she did, and they were married 
quietly at the Minister's house, half an hour before they 
started for New York. 

We shan't get as many presents as we would if we'd 
had a regular wedding," the bride said to her husband on 
their way to Boston. 
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"We'll more than make it up by what we've saved 
by not having one," replied the grocer. 

He had the reputation of being one of the best busi- 
ness men in the town, and by "best" people meant 
shrewdest. 

When the bride confided the change in her plans to 
Abby's mother in strict confidence, the latter remarked 
that widowers as a rule preferred to have as quiet a wed- 
ding as possible. With them a second marriage was a 
matter of business rather than sentiment, and the sooner 
they got through with it the better they liked it. 

The bride thought it was a little hard on her, con- 
sidering it was her first venture on the sea of matrimony, 
but Abby's mother advised her not to oppose the grocer's 
wishes too strongly. She hinted that the bride was no 
longer young enough to dictate or have everything her 
own way. She did not say this in so many words, because 
she was too kind-hearted, but the bride-elect understood, 
and that was all that was necessary. Abby was let into 
the secret on the morning of the wedding and allowed to 
cut the finest white roses in their garden and make a 
bouquet for the bride. This lessened somewhat the edge 
of her disappointment. She was also allowed to call on 
all the members of her Sunday-school class and find out 
how much each one was willing to give toward a wedding 
present. She headed the list with a dollar and held up 
the others for a similar amount. 

Naturally, after all the trouble she had taken, she 
headed the committee to select the present. There was 
considerable difference of opinion as to the nature of the 
gift, and for a time things seemed hopeless. Some of the 
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girls wanted to buy a large plush album containing the 
photographs of the members of the class. Others wanted 
to have a class group taken and framed in gilt, with a real 
plush mat. Still a third faction stood out for a water set. 
Each girl in the class belonged to one of these three fac- 
tions and refused to give up her "rights," as Abby termed 
the choice of a gift. The girls enlisted their mothers and 
friends, and feeling ran very high until the members of 
the opposing factions were scarcely on speaking terms. 

The last meeting of the Sewing Circle before the 
summer vacation nearly broke up in a riot. It was finally 
referred to the Minister, who came in near the close of 
the meeting to make a prayer and pronounce the benedic- 
tion. He said he would reserve his decision until the 
next day, in order to make the subject a matter of prayer. 
He would meet the members of the class at Abby's 
mother's house the next afternoon at three o'clock and 
announce his decision. The class assembled at the ap- 
pointed hour. Each section held itself aloof from the 
others and sat exchanging hostile glances. Observing the 
visible display of enmity, the Minister opened with a 
prayer, and asked the Lord to banish discord from their 
midst and let peace and harmony rule. 

After the prayer he asked them to sing "Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds." As no one could play it, he started 
the hymn and pitched it so low that only three girls, who 
had alto voices, could follow him. The others were obliged 
to sit and listen in silence while the singers struggled 
through the hymn. He then told them he had considered 
the matter prayerfully and decided to write the choice of 
each section on a slip of paper. These slips of paper he 
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would place in a hat, and some girl selected by the class 
could draw out one slip. The name of the article on the 
slip was to be the choice of the class for the wedding 
present. 

None of the girls appeared at all enthusiastic over 
the Minister's plan, but they did not like to come out 
boldly and oppose it. Accordingly, they remained silent 
and made no attempt to choose one of their number for 
the drawing. 

Finding them obdurate, the Minister said a little 
sharply, "I understand Abby has taken a prominent part 
in getting up the present, and I appoint her a committee 
of one to draw the slip. Bring me a sheet of paper." 

Abby went to her mother's writing-desk and got the 
paper. The Minister tore the sheet into three equal parts 
and wrote the choice of each faction on a slip. He then 
put them into his hat, shook them thoroughly and told 
Abby to draw one out. She did as she was told, and 
handed the slip to the Minister. He unrolled it and read 
the words on it amid the breathless silence of his auditors. 

The advocates of the water-set triumphed. 

Abby and those in favor of the class group wept 
bitterly but, discovering that the Album section were 
burying their disappointment and finding solace in 
planning the "surprise" party, during the course of 
which the water-set was to be presented to the bride, 
they gradually dried their tears and took part in the 
discussion. The Minister had a funeral at four o'clock. 
He was in a hurry, so he made another prayer and went 
away happy in the thought he had been "led" to a wise 
solution of a difficult official problem. 
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A few days after the return of the bridal pair from 
their sojourn in New York they were given a "surprise 
party" by the bride's Sunday-school class. Considering 
the fact that the whole town was in their confidence, the 
girls carried out their "surprise" with results gratifying 
to all concerned. 

Abby, who had planned to sit in the center of the 
class group, if her choice had been decreed by the fates, 
was delegated to present the water-set. They met at 
her house. All wore white dresses with blue sashes. 
Abby carried the water-set and nearly dropped it, when 
Charles and William, Squint and Henry jumped out 
suddenly from behind the hedge and gave a blood- 
curdling yell. The boys followed them two blocks and 
the g^rls were only free of their unwelcome escorts when 
they arrived at the grocer's house. 

The bride, though taken by surprise, received them 
cordially and introduced them to her husband as though 
they were entire strangers. Abby made the presentation 
speech and acquitted herself very creditably. She had 
rehearsed it to her mother several times and was letter 
perfect. The bride was moved to tears, but thanked 
them warmly and kissed each member of the class. It 
was strange, considering how "surprised" the bride was, 
that she had ice cream and cake and lemonade in the 
house ready to serve as soon as the presentation speeches 
were over. 

The bride was popularly supposed to be ignorant of 
the "feeling" caused by the conflicting opinions regarding 
the choice of her wedding present, but Abby's mother 
had "run in," the day the bride returned from New York, 
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and when she left, there was little left for the recipient 
to know. 

She did not commit herself, but each one who men- 
tioned the matter was convinced the bride would have 
preferred the speaker's choice of gifts. In this way she 
retained the goodwill of all the parties and was not 
forced to "take sides," as Abby termed it. 

After refreshments they sang hymns, and at half- 
past nine went home. After they had gone their teacher 
opened the envelope that was inside the pitcher. It 
contained a list of the donors' names, written in Abby's 
neat but cramped hand. Her name was at the head of 
the list. 

"It was very nice of them, wasn't it?" asked the 
bride, placing the envelope on the tray where future 
callers could readily see it. 

"Yes," replied the bridegroom, looking at the clock 
and yawning visibly, "but they could have done better 
in Boston for the money." 

William was turning the pages of the "Life of 
Lincoln," when he heard a cough. He looked up and 
saw Charles standing outside the rear fence. He coughed 
back. This was an invitation to enter the yard. The 
boys were not allowed outside their respective yards on 
Sunday afternoons. Charles' parents were both asleep 
and his grandmother had gone to visit Charles' married 
sister. By using the back street he managed to reach 
William's without being seen by the group on the front 
porch. 

He accepted William's invitation and the fox, recog- 
nizing him, began to wave his brush to show his pleasure 
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over the unexpected meeting. The boys sat down on 
the grass and discussed their plans for the next morning. 

"I'm going. to give Abby the scare of her life," said 
Charles, "for telling on us at the school picnic." 

"We did have fun, didn't we ?" Gee ! but the teacher 
was mad " 

"I'm glad we drank all the lemonade we could before- 
hand. It did taste funny afterwards with all that salt 
in It. 

Charles rolled over on the grass. The fox planted 
his forepaws on Charles' breast and rubbed his muzzle 
against the boy's face. 

"Just like Abby to go and tell on us!" exclaimed 
William. "She was awful mad because she hadn't had 
a taste before we put the salt in. I'm glad we gave 
Annie Eliza and Mary Alice and Martha some first for 
helping us. We couldn't have worked it without them." 

Charles and William rolled over and over on the 
grass with the fox jumping about them. William's suit 
was soon covered with grass stains and spots made by 
the feet of the fox. Charles' white suit was a sight, but 
to-morrow was the Fourth, and nothing mattered, clothes 
last of all. 

"Hello, boys! What are you doing?" 

The boys looked up and saw the Mean Man standing 
outside the rear fence watching them. They called him 
that because he had never been a boy himself, had no 
children, and never missed a chance to say he was glad 
of it. He lived a block away and had some fine pear- 
trees in his yard. He never gave the boys any fruit, 
even when he had more than he could use. They were, 
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therefore, obliged to help themselves when he was not 
at home. If he caught them in the act, or knew of their 
doing anything that boys like to do, he went straight 
to their parents and told on them. 

For this reason he was known throughout the neigh- 
borhood as the "Mean Man." 

He knew it and the knowledge did not add to the 
natural sweetness of his disposition or increase his love 
for boys. When they saw him standing and watching- 
them they were instantly on the defensive. 

"What are you doing?" asked the Mean Man, trying- 
to throw as much friendliness into his question as possible. 
The boys noticed it and wondered at it. 

'Nothing," answered William, in his capacity of host. 

Thought you might be lighting fire-crackers," con- 
tinued the Mean Man smilingly. 

"Fire-crackers 1" exclaimed Charles and William, in 
the same breath. 

"Yes, fire-crackers," continued the man. "Did you 
think I said lightning-bugs?" 

"No," said William, "we didn't. To-day is Sunday." 

"What difference does that make?" inquired the 
Mean Man. 

"We're not allowed to have fire-crackers on Sunday," 
continued William. 

"Why not?" 

"Because they'd make too much noise." 

"Come here, boys," said the Mean Man. "I'll tell 
you a secret. I wouldn't tell anyone else. I like you 
and that's why I'm going to tell it to you." 

The boys got up from the grass and walked to where 
the man was standing. 
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"Did you know that you could put a whole bunch 
of fire-crackers in an empty barrel and explode them 
without their making the least sound?" 

"No," said Charles, '.'and I don't believe it." 

"It's a fact all the same." 

"Did you ever try it?" inquired William skeptically. 

"Many a time." 

"How did it work?" 

"Splendidly. Not a sound." 

"How did you know they exploded, if you did not 
hear them go off?" 

"Watched them hopping about in the barrel. My, 
but they looked funny!" added the Mean Man, his sides 
shaking with inward laughter at the recollection. 

"But I don't see " 

"Of course, you don't see," interrupted the Mean 
Man, "because you don't want to." 

We do want to," cried Charles and William. 

^You boys are worse than girls. Now, if Abby were 
here, she'd have more sand than the both of you 
together !" 

This was adding insult to injury and the man knew 
it. Having baited the hook, he waited for a nibble. 

He did not wait long. 

'Are you sure they wouldn't make any noise ?" 
Certain," answered the Mean Man. 

"Well, Charles, what do you say? Shall we try it?" 

Charles hesitated, not quite convinced. 

"How old were you when you tried it?" 

"About your age." 

"Did they have fire-crackers when you were a boy?" 
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"Sure." 

"Why don't they make so much noise in a barrel as 
they do on the ground?" 

"Because the wood absorbs the sound." 

Charles was not entirely convinced. William was 
keen to try it, but Charles was still skeptical. 

"If Fd thought you boys were such sissies, Td 
never have told you the secret. I've no time to waste on 
such babies. I'll walk over to Abby's and tell her what 
I think of you." 

The Mean Man started to walk away. His parting 
shot told. "Sissies!" Tell Abby they had less sand 
than she! They could see her in the schoolyard at 
recess, pointing the finger of scorn at them and calling 
them "sissies" in front of the whole school. 

Never ! They would die first. 

The man was ten feet away. 

"Wait !" they called to him. He turned around. 

"Well, what do you want?" he inquired sneeringly. 

"Come back! We'll try it and show you whether 
we are 'sissies' or not." 

The man came slowly back. 

"Maybe I was wrong in calling you sissies, but we'll 
soon see. 

Charles ran into the shed, in response to William's 
cry, and soon appeared rolling an empty flour barrel. 
William was gone a moment longer. Presently he re- 
turned carrying a package containing a dozen bunches 
of fire-crackers and some matches. 

"Now put the barrel in the middle of the lawn and 
stand it on one end." 

The boys did as the Mean Man told them. 
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"Now open your package and separate the bunches. 
Be sure you fix them so they will light easily. There's 
everything in getting a good start, when you do it iii a 
barrel." 

"How'll we know when they're through exploding?" 
inquired William. 

"You must watch them till they stop squirming." 

"All right." 

"Give some of the matches to Charles. Now, Wil- 
liam, you and Charles light your matches, and when I 
say three drop them into the barrel." 

The boys waited breathlessly, with the lighted 
matches in their hands, until they heard him count 
slowly, one, two, three ! then they dropped them into the 
barrel. 

When they looked up, the Mean Man had dis- 
appeared. 

It had grown a little cooler and many of the resi- 
dents of the square were sitting on their porches or 
under the trees, to enjoy the early evening air. On 
the front porch of William's home the Minister, the 
Deacon and William's father were deep in their dis- 
cussion. Not a sound disturbed the Sabbath peace ex- 
cept the low murmur of their voices. The Sabbatih 
hush was almost oppressive. 

Suddenly there came a loud report, followed by 
another, and yet another, till the entire square seemed 
to be in an uproar. The men on the front porch jumped 
to their feet, as though a bomb had been hurled into 
their midst. William's father located the sound in his 
back yard and ran around the corner of the house, fol- 
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lowed by the Deacon and the Minister. The latter was 
never quite positive as to the Deacon's exclamation 
when he jumped to his feet. It sounded like something 
no good church member would use, even on a week-day, 
to say nothing of the Sabbath. It troubled him for some 
time and he made it a subject of prayer before he 
decided whether to have a private talk with the Deacon 
or give him the benefit of the doubt. He finally con- 
cluded he was mistaken and the Deacon got off more 
easily than he deserved. 

The neighbors, attracted by the tumult in William's 
back yard, came running from all sides. Mary Alice, 
Martha and Annie Eliza were among the first arrivals. 
Abby dropped her Bible and followed in the wake of 
the others. Such excitement on a Sunday afternoon 
had never been known within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. ' 

William's father found the barrel emitting its ap- 
parently inexhaustible supply of explosions in the center 
of the back lawn. The fox had fled in terror to the 
depths of his den inside the culvert. Not a human being 
was in sight. Then suddenly, the yard and back street 
seemed alive with people. The Minister stood gazing 
at the barrel too shocked for speech. The Deacon 
muttered things under his breath that would certainly 
have made trouble in the church if they had been over- 
heard. All the women were talking at once and no one 
was paying attention to what anyone was saying. 

Abby's mother was dying to g^ve William's father 
a piece of her mind, but she could not find him in the 
crowd. 
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The Mean Man had reappeared and been the first 
to address William's father. He told him he had seen 
his son and Charles running towards the stable as he 
was going through the back street. While William's 
father was searching the stable for his son the Mean 
Man was telling the people what he would do if he had 
a son who was guilty of such unheard-of conduct on 
Sunday. Just then Charles' parents appeared on the 
scene and the Mean Man informed them what he thought 
of Charles and his unseemly behavior. Charles' mother 
wept and his father's face wore the same expression as 
on the evening after his mother-in-law's "funeral." 

While this was going on outside William's father 
was busy in the stable. He finally discovered two small, 
frightened boys crouched behind the oatbin in a space 
where it would seem impossible for one to hide, let alone 
two. He seized each boy by the arm and led them out- 
side. When the boys saw the crowd of people they tried 
to break away, but William's father's grip was too much 
for them. By degrees they recovered their self-posses- 
sion and looked about them. Annie Eliza, Mary Alice 
and Martha telegraphed their sympathy by a series of 
glances. Squint and Henry winked shamelessly. Charles 
and William took courage. 

Meanwhile the last cracker in the barrel exploded, 
and if the barrel had not been standing there one might 
easily have imagined the whole thing a dream. 

The Mean Man approached the boys. 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourselves. If you 
were my boys I would teach you a lesson." 
I'm glad we're not," said Charles. 
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"You are, are you?" cried the Mean Man, turning 
very red. 

"If my father was as mean as you I'd hunt a step- 
father," said William in a passion. 

"I hope you'll both get a licking for this." 

"You deserve a licking more than we do," retorted 
Charles. 

The Minister came forward and motioned William's 
father to release the boys. He placed a hand on the 
shoulder of each. 

"What made you disobey your parents and behave 
like this on the Sabbath?" he inquired not unkindly. 

"He told us to," answered Charles and William, at 
the same time pointing to the Mean Man. 

"That's a likely story," replied the latter, reddening 
visibly. 

"You did. You know you did," cried William. "You 
said if we put the crackers in an empty barrel the wood 
would absorb the sound and no one would hear it." 

"I never said such a thing in my life," declared the 
Mean Man. 

"You did. You called us sissies because we did not 
want to try it. You said we were babies and you 
threatened to tell Abby on us." 

"I didn't. I haven't spoken to them for weeks, until 
five minutes ago," said the Mean Man angrily. His 
face was very red, and all the people noticed it. 

Help came from an unexpected quarter. 

"I saw you standing and talking to them over the 
fence for half an hour," interrupted Mary Alice. "I was 
on our porch watching you." 
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"I was picking strawberries in our garden and you 
never saw me," asserted Annie Eliza. "I heard you tell 
them you'd tell Abby they were sissies." 

"You are a mean, sassy little girl," cried the Mean 
Man. 

"Hush," said the Minister. "Such language is un- 
seemly at any time, and especially on the Sabbath. I am 
convinced that you are responsible, either directly or 
indirectly, for this breach of the Sabbath peace. I am 
not sure but it is my duty to have you arrested as the 
instigator of this affair. Such conduct on the part of a 
grown man is most reprehensible. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself." 

The Mean Man tried to deny having anything to do 
with the affair, but no one believed him and he finally 
walked away, threatening to have the law on the Minister. 
The crowd gradually dispersed. It was past the supper 
hour and almost time for Evening Service. 

Charles' parents talked the matter over on William's 
front porch and decided they had had enough fire- 
crackers in the family for one year. As punishment for 
leaving the yard without permission Charles was not 
allowed to have any fire-crackers the next day, but the 
rod was not called into use in either family as the Mean 
Man had hoped. William also watched the other boys 
firing their crackers from his perch on the top of the 
fence, but had none of his own. 

Unfortunately he could not see Charles' house, and 
the day that was to have been ushered in with such 
ceremony proved one of the longest in Charles' and 
William's lives. Henry and Squint divided their morning 
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between the two houses. They fired crackers in front 
of William's sentry box and then in front of Charles'. 
Annie Eliza divided a box of torpedoes between them. 
But what are they to fire-crackers! 

Mary Alice and Martha also visited the prisoners 
and offered them consolation in the form of cake and 
cider. It was a long, tiresome day, and neither Charles 
nor William was sorry when evening came. 

The children's name of Mean Man clung to him long 
after they had grown up. They invariably addressed him 
by his title, and gradually grown people adopted it until 
they quite forgot he had any other name. 

Even Abby disliked him. 

One day during the summer which began with the 
barrel episode, he called to Abby, who was passing, and 
told her to come in and get all the pears she wanted. 
The ground was yellow with them and they looked 
very inviting, but Abby was proof against his friendly 
overtures. 

"Keep your old pears. Mean Man, and put them in 
the barrel for Fourth of July," was her reply. 

She told her mother about it later and she said, 
while it was not proper for a child to answer a g^own 
person rudely, she must admit that Mean Man had 
brought it on himself, and, if people made their own 
beds, they must lie in them. 

Charles and William felt very kindly towards the 
Minister for taking their part and were anxious to give 
him some substantial proof of their gratitude. One day 
a stray dog came into the yard. They fed him, gave him 
a bath, made a collar out of a trunk-strap, and took him 
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over to the Minister's house. The maid answered their 
ring" and said the Minister was working on his sermon 
and could not be disturbed unless it was something very 
urgent. They told her not to bother him, but to give 
him the dog as a present. She said she did not believe 
the Minister wanted one, but she was overruled, and 
finally took the string from Charles and led the dog into 
the house. 

When the Minister came out of his study at noon 
he found the dog in the hall. 

"Why, bless me, whose dog is this?'* 

"It's yours," answered the maid. "Read what it says 
on the tag." 

The Minister put on his glasses and, stooping down, 
read the tag fastened to the dog's collar: "From Charles 
and William, with much love." 

The Minister smiled softly, wiped his glasses, and 
kept the dog. 



IX. 

Charles and William were very fond of root-beer. 
They were in a state of bliss when they raised a full 
bottle to their lips and sad when they had drained it. 
All their spending money in summer went to purchase 
their favorite beverage. One day, when they were visit- 
ing the soap factory. Fatty's mother treated them to 
some home-made beer. They praised it so highly she 
was flattered and told Fatty they might have another 
bottle. The boys asked her how she made it, and she 
told them she would give them the rule. 

The next day William's father and mother went to 
Boston to do some shopping and bring William's grand- 
mother back with them for an extended visit. She did 
not come very often. She was timid about traveling and 
did not like to leave home. 

William and Charles thought it would be a good 
plan to make the beer while the former's parents were 
away and surprise them when they returned. Between 
them they found that they had money enough to buy the 
things Fatty's mother told them to get at the drug store 
and they returned laden with their purchases ready for 
business. Neither Delia nor the cook would allow them 
the use of the kitchen, so they turned the shed into a 
workshop or brewery. They followed the rule closely 
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and covered the tub over carefully after all the ingredients 
were thoroughly mixed. 

They played until lunch and then started in bottling, 
in order to get through and go in swimming with Squint 
and Henry. The question of bottles had not occurred 
to either of them until they were ready to begin work. 

"We'll have to hunt around and find some," said 
William. "There must be a lot in the preserve cellar." 

This cellar was located in one corner and was en- 
tirely separated from the rest of the basement. It had a 
cement floor and shelves running round the four sides. 
At this season of the year, the supply of preserves being 
nearly exhausted, the door was often left unlocked. This 
was not the case at other times of the year, as William 
well knew. 

They found the door unlocked and discovered a lot 
of empty bottles on one of the shelves. These bottles 
William's mother used for catsup and chili sauce. They 
were just what the boys needed, so they appropriated 
them without ceremony. 

"We must keep the beer in a cool place," said 
Charles. "I don't suppose Delia will let you use the ice- 
chest, will she?" 

"No," answered William, "I asked her and she told 
me to go on, not be after bothering her with my old 
beer." 

"Why not put it in the preserve cellar? It is nicel 
and cool there and handy to get at." 

"That's just what we'll do," cried William. "Hang 
Delia and her old ice-chest !" 

As fast as the boys filled the bottles they carried 
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them in baskets into the preserve cellar and placed them 
on the cement floor. It was quite a tedious task tying 
the corks in, but Fatty's mother had told them the beer 
wouldn't be fit to drink if they did not. They filled the 
bottles so full that some beer ran out each time they 
crowded the cork in. They hated to waste a drop, but 
somehow they could not avoid losing a little from each 
bottle. At last their task was ended and the boys sur- 
veyed their handiwork with feelings of deep pride and 
satisfaction. There were between ninety and a hundred 
bottles. 

"I am going to drink and drink and drink until I 
can't hold another drop," declared William. 

'So am I," said Charles. 

'Delia wouldn't let us use her ice-chest and she 
don't get any of our beer," announced William. "I know, 
where she keeps the key and I'm going to get it and 
lock the door." 

In a few minutes they were on their way to the 
swimming-pool with the key of the preserve closet in 
William's pocket. 

"Come over early to-morrow morning and we'll 
sample the beer," William said to Charles when they 
parted for the night. Charles promised to be on hand 
as soon as he had finished his breakfast. 

William's parents returned on the seven o'clock 
train, accompanied by his grandmother. She was tired 
from her long journey and retired early. William's 
father and mother had visitors during the evening and 
the house was not still before ten o'clock. 

It was a warm summer night and all the windows 
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were open. About one o'clock William's mother was 
awakened by the report of a pistol. She shook William's 
father and tried to rouse him, but he was sleeping so 
soundly she did not succeed. 

Two more shots. 

William's father sat up in bed, suddenly wide awake. 
■ "What is that?" he inquired. 

Before his wife could answer a dozen shots rang out 
in swift succession. William's father jumped out of bed. 
J-ust then the door of the guest-room opened and they 
heard William's grandmother calling for help. Her daugh- 
ter ran to her rescue, while William's father drew on his 
trousers, and, seizing a candle, started down the hall. 
Delia and the cook were at their windows screaming and 
calling for help. 

Meanwhile the shots were becoming more frequent, 
and, if anything, increasing in volume. The people in the 
neighboring houses were awakened and lights could be 
seen moving to and fro. By the time William's father 
got downstairs a policeman was trying to get in the front 
door. Several of the neighbors came hurrying over, half- 
clad, and anxious to. know what all the excitement was 
about. The shots came from the basement, and a search 
party was immediately organized to investigate the mys- 
tery. They proceeded in single file through the house to 
the kitchen and then down the cellar stairs to the base- 
ment. The policeman held his club in one hand and his 
revolver in the other. William's father carried a pistol 
and a heavy walking-stick. Each one of the neighbors 
had something in his hand with which to defend himself 
from the unknown peril, if necessary. 
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When they reached the middle of the basement they 
were met by a regular fusilade. Even the policeman re- 
coiled, and many of the neighbors turned pale, clutching- 
their weapons nervously. 

Then suddenly the shooting ceased and profound 
silence reigned in the cellar. They advanced cautiously 
toward the preserve closet, from which the shots had 
come. 

The policeman tried the door. It was locked. 

"Force it !" said William's father. But the door was 
strong and it required the combined strength of four men 
to break into the room. 

The sight that met their gaze was beyond description. 
The ceiling was literally dripping, not with gore, as they 
had supposed, but froth. The floor was an inch deep in 
what looked like soapy water. The walls were dripping 
with the same stuff, and everywhere the faint smell of 
yeast and wintergreen. 

The policeman looked at William's father, and Wil- 
liam's father looked at the policeman. Both lowered their 
revolvers sheepishly. The neighbors involuntarily con- 
cealed their clubs as best they could and murmured some- 
thing about being glad to find it was nothing serious. 
Then they went back upstairs. 

William's father thanked the neighbors for their kind- 
ness and they said good-night. As the policeman was 
leaving, William's father slipoed something into his hand. 
The policeman said "much obliged" and went away whist- 
ling. 

The next morning William, who had slept peacefully 
the entire night, without hearing a sound> stole down- 
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stairs to have a look at the beer. He and Charles were 
going to take five bottles apiece into their camp in the 
asparagus bed and have a regular Saturnalia. He went 
downstairs quietly, in order not to attract Delia's atten- 
tion, with the key to the door of the preserve closet in 
his hand. 

To his astonishment he found the door wide open. 
A strong smell of soapsuds, flavored with checkerberry 
and sassafras, was wafted toward him. Floor, walls and 
ceiling were covered with moisture, but where the beer 
had stood, lined up in a stately row, nothing remained 
but a lot of broken bottles. One glance sufficed. He 
turned away and crept very softly upstairs, got into bed 
and — truth compels us to add — cried himself to sleep. 

The daily paper had a whole column about the '*Mid- 
night Attack" in the basement of one of our most promi- 
nent citizen's houses, and all who participated came in 
for their share of ridicule. 

What grieved Charles the most was that they did not 
have a chance to taste the beer. As for William, it was 
some time before he could enjoy his favorite beverage. 
Each time he tried it the odor of the preserve cellar in the 
early morning came back vividly and took away his 
appetite for root-beer. 

His grandmother was so upset by the shock that she 
kept her bed for several days and entirely forgot to give 
William the present she had brought him until she had 
been there nearly a fortnight. It was a mechanical top. 

Charles and William amused themselves with it the 
most of the morning till it refused to go. They took it 
apart to find out what was amiss and were unable to put 
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it together again. The man in the stable was appealed to, 
but could not render any assistance. They decided to take 
it downtown to the locksmith, who made new keys when 
the old ones were lost. He was a very nice man and the 
boys liked him very much. He was always pleasant and 
sang most of the time while working. He slept in a little 
room back of the shop and boarded at a widow's near by. 
He was fond of boys, and every time Charles and William 
visited his shop he allowed them to examine his collection 
of odds and ends that had been increasing year after year. 

The collection was wonderfully interesting, and in- 
cluded nearly everything from clocks to cofBn-plates. 
There were many things Charles and William would have 
liked to have. They did not offer to buy them, because 
they did not have the money to pay for them, and delicacy 
prevented their asking for them. They did, however, drop 
a few hints, but nothing came of it. The locksmith was 
either obtuse or preferred cash customers. Among the 
things they admired most was an old horse pistol. It 
had been in the shop for many years. Even the locksmith 
had forgotten how he came by it, but thought he bought 
it with a lot of other things the winter his wife died. 

Charles and William had been thinking seriously of 
purchasing the pistol for some time, but their thirst for 
root-beer exhausted their supply of cash and kept them 
broke. Their weekly allowance was ten cents, and this 
did not go very far when their thirst was practically in- 
satiable. Now that William had "sworn off" from root- 
beer, he was the proud possessor of fifteen cents. Qiarles 
had a nickel left from his allowance, and they felt like 
millionaires. Their bank hoard had long since been ex- 
hausted. 
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The locksmith was very glad to see them, and allowed 
them to look over his collection while he was putting the 
top together. He soon discovered what was wrong and 
said he would have to make a new piece to take the place 
of the one that was broken. The boys asked him how 
long it would take, and he said about a quarter of an 
hour. Charles and William had plenty of time and told 
him they did not mind waiting. 

The horse pistol was more attractive than ever, and 
the desire to own it waxed stronger and stronger. But 
it would never do to let the locksmith know how badly 
they wanted it. He might raise the price. 

Accordingly, they inquired the cost of a number of 
things, and gradually led up to the pistol. The locksmith 
said he guessed it was worth about a dollar. People were 
buying such things to decorate their walls, especially if 
they were drawing a pension. 

This was the death-knoll of their hopes. Suddenly 
Charles had an idea. 

"If we paid you fifteen cents down and ten cents a 
week, do you think you could let us have it to-day?" 

The locksmith thought it over and presently said he 
didn't think he could. Some one might come in and pay 
cash for it. He did a cash business and never sold goods 
on the installment plan. The boys did not know what he 
meant by the installment plan, but imagined it was "no 
cash, no goods." 

"It isn't that I don't trust you," he added consolingly. 
"But I don't do business that way." 

"Will you keep it for us till we can get the money, 
if we promise to buy it sure?" 
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"What do you want a pistol for, anyway?" inquired 
the locksmith. 

"We only want it to play Indian with," reolied 
William. 

"Well," said the locksmith, after a short silence. "I'll 
hold on to it for a while. You can have it when you bring- 
me the dollar." 

When the top was finished William asked him how 
much he owed him. 

"Well, seeing it's you, I won't charge anything." 

William thanked him and told him about the Mean 
Man. 

The locksmith knew the whole story, but he laughed 
all the same. As the boys were leaving he called to 
them: 

"You might lend your pistol to your father the next 
time there's any shooting in your cellar." 

"I don't see what everyone finds in that to laugh at," 
said William. 

"Think of all that good root-beer," exclaimed Charles. 

"I wasn't thinking of the beer," William replied, "but 
I wish we had the money the new door cost to pay for 
the pistol." 

During the next few days Charles and William were 
a familiar sight at each kitchen door in the neighborhood. 
They called regularly every morning with things to sell. 
They were trying hard to raise a dollar. Sometimes they 
sold vegetables taken from Charles' garden. Another 
time they tried to dispose of some young guinea-pigs at 
a quarter each, but no one cared to buy. They offered 
to run the lawn-mower for five cents an hour, but, after 
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they had put two out of commission, their services were 
declined with thanks. They were not any more successful 
weeding flower gardens, owing to their inability to dis- 
tinguish flowers from weeds. 

Their intentions were excellent, consequently their 
feelings were frequently wounded. People toH them they 
couldn't afford to pay fifteen cents an hour for their 
services. 

"But we only charge five," expostulated William, at 
a loss to understand their meaning. 

"Well, it costs fifteen by the time the damage is re- 
paired." 

The Mean Man offered to sell them pears at whole- 
sale prices. His yard was full of windfalls. 

They're half rotten," said Charles indignantly. 

'You can put them in baskets with the good side' 
upwards and offer them to your customers without saying 
anything. When people buy fruit by the basket they take 
chances." 

Charles *and William did not do business in any such 
way, and coldly refused the Mean Man's oflfer. 

They were finally reduced to washing dogs at ten 
cents a head. 

Previous to this they had been employed to wheel 
baby-carriages around the square, but, after engaging in 
a race, in which both carriages were overturned and the 
inmates spilled on the ground, their careers as incipient 
nurse-maids were suddenly nipped in the bud. The babies 
were more frightened than hurt, and the carriages un- 
harmed, but the indignant mothers refused to pay Charles 
and William for their services, and even threatened to 
report them to their parents. 
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Charles and William, in despair,, took to washing dogs 
as a last resource. They had had some experience and 
felt thoroughly qualified for the work. Their reputations 
as nurse-maids preceded them everywhere they went, and 
people were unwilling to trust them with their dogs. 

One morning they called on their Sunday-school 
teacher, the Superintendent's wife. She sent down word 
she was too busy to see them and wanted to know if 
they wished anything special. Charles told the hired girl 
to tell her they would cut the grass, weed the flowers, 
pick strawberries or wash the dog. 

"We work for five cents an hour and wash the dog 
for ten." 

The girl came back laughing and said that her mistress 
was very sorry she had no work for them, but they must 
come into the dining-room and have a glass of raspberry 
shrub. 

We push baby-carriages, too," explained William, 
if they'll let us. You tell her that, will you?" 

The maid laughed as though it was a joke. 
I don't see what you are laughing at," said William. 
You will when you are older," replied the servant. 
"I heard about you boys upsetting those poor babies. I 
might trust you with a dog, but never with a child of 
mine, or anyone belonging: to me." 

For all that, she filled their glasses a second time, 
and the boys thought she was nicer than Delia, even if 
she did laugh at their remarks. 

They called on the Minister next. He was at home 
and received them kindly, asking them what he could do 
for them. 
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"We are working^ for five cents an hour, but no one 
will hire us." 

"What kind of work are you looking for?" 

"Just now we are washing dogs." 

The Minister was a lonely man. His wife was in the 
cemetery. There were three little graves in the same lot. 
He loved children and understood them. Charles and Wil- 
liam were very fond of him, even if he did preach long 
sermons. 

He drew two dimes from his pocket and handed them 
to the boys. Charles refused the one offered him. 

"We only charge ten cents for a dog." 

"That's all right," said the Minister. 

"No," replied Charles. "We don't do business that 
way. It's ten cents a dog." 

The Minister looked down into the two small, up- 
turned faces and sighed. 

"All right. Let it be ten cents. But you'll have to 
find the dog. I haven't seen him since breakfast." 

The boys thanked the Minister and went in search of 
the dog. He was asleep on the back porch. 

They attached a cord to his collar and led him to 
William's. The facilities for bathing dogs were much 
better there and the stable man was good-natured. No 
dog was ever more thoroughly scrubbed than the Min- 
ister's. 

The dintier-bell rang just as they were giving him the 
final touches. 

"He's pretty wet, but he'll dry off on the way home," 
said Charles, surveying their joint handiwork critically. 
"I'll be back as soon as I can." 
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The dog^ was turned loose and the boys separated. 

The Minister had become fond of his dog and insisted 
upon his being given the freedom of the house. He even 
encouraged his coming into the dining-room at mealtimes, 
and often fed him while he was at the table. 

When the maid heard him whining at the screen-door 
she let him in. On the way home he had rolled in the 
clay-bank and his coat was one solid mass of red clay. 
A more disreputable looking dog never entered a Min- 
ister's house. 

His master put some meat on a plate and carried it 
outside. It was several days before the dog was allowed 
in the dining-room. The weather was warm and he slept 
comfortably on the porch. The Minister smiled frequently 
when he saw the dog. He knew why Charles and William 
found it difficult to get work, even at five cents an hour, 
but he did not tell anyone. 

He met the boys two days later and they asked for 
the dog. 

"I think he needs another bath," said the Minister. 
. "Shall we come after him to-day?" they asked. 

"Not to-day. I'll send for you when I want him 
bathed." 

Charles and William waited for instructions, but be- 
fore they received any they had their dollar and were no 
longer interested in washing their neighbors' dogs. 

The grocer's back fence needed whitewashing, and 
his wife was trying to get someone to do it. She had the 
stuff all ready to mix. All she wanted was someone to 
put it on. When Charles and William applied for work 
she thought of the fence. 
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"If you were a little larger I'd give you ten cents 
an hour to do the fence, but it would take you two days, 
and that would cost too much." 

William winked at Charles. Charles was better at 
making a bargain than William, and the latter was willing 
to leave it to him to arrange the terms. "We'll do the 
fence for sixty cents," said Charles. 

"Are you sure you can do it ?" asked the grocer's wife. 

"Of course, we can. We've been washing dogs for 
a week, and a change will do us good." 

"You'll have to put on some old clothes." 

"We've got on our regular working suits," replied 
Charles proudly. "We'll begin right after dinner, and we 
shall want the money the minute we are tjjrough. We 
need it very much." 

"If you do an extra fine job, perhaps I'll give you 
seventy-five cents," said the grocer's wife in a sudden 
burst of generosity. 

"It's up to you. We said we'd do it for sixty, but 
if you think it's worth more you can give it to us." 

About five o'clock the grocer's wife had three callers, 
who happened to arrive at the same time. It was quite 
warm and the wide porch was very inviting, so she enter- 
tained them there instead of going inside. The callers 
were Charles' mother, William's and Abby's. They were 
having a very sociable chat when two small boys clad in 
bathing suits appeared on the scene. From the tops of 
their heads to the soles of their feet they were one mass 
of white, and absolutely unrecognizable. 

"We've come for our money," said one of the pair. 

The voice was very familiar, but even Charles' mother 
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failed to recognize her offspring. Had the grocer's wife 
hesitated the rest of this chapter would have a different 
ending. 

She drew a dollar from her pocket, and, stepping 
between her callers and the boys, thrust the coin into 
Charles' hand. 

"Run away and don't let anyone see you in that 
costume." 

Charles and William disappeared as quickly as they 
had come. 

They hurried back to William's through the alley and 
played the hose on each other until they removed all evi- 
dences of their afternoon labors. They were in excellent 
spirits. They had a dollar, in addition to the other money 
they had earned. Now they could have the horse pistol 
and plenty of cartridges. 

When the grocer's wife resumed her seat Abby*s 
mother inquired who the boys were. 

"Some children who have been doing a little work 
for me," replied the hostess. 

What kind of work?" 

Whitewashing the back fence. It needed it badly." 

It looked to me as if they'd put more on themselves 
than on the fence," said Abby's mother. 

In the dim light of the vine-shaded porch neither of 
the two mothers had recognized her sons, and the grocer's 
wife was happy. Not that any great harm would have 
come from it if they had. Still, it might have been em- 
barrassing for all parties, and explanations are sometimes 
awkward things. Abby's mother was dying to give the 
other two mothers a piece of her mind about the best way 
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to bring up boys. She had none of her own, but she knew 
all about it, and thought she could improve upon their 
methods. She refrained from doing it, however. Sev- 
eral times she had broached the subject, but both mothers 
had "frozen" her immediately. "Frozen" was her own 
term and adequately expressed it. Abby wasn't, in their 
eyes, such a model child as to warrant her mother's 
attempts to teach others how to train their children. 

The next morning, as soon as possible after break- 
fast, Charles and William started for the locksmith's. He 
had kept his promise, and the horse pistol was still unsold. 
It did not take long to transact the necessary business 
which made Charles and William the proud owners of the 
weapon. 

"Now, look here, boys!" said the locksmith. "What 
are you going to do with the pistol ?" 

"Shoot rats over at Skinny's," Charles answered, 
brandishing the weapon at an imaginary rat in the corner 
of the shop. 

"I've got some cartridges that will fit that pistol. Til 
sell them to you cheap, but only on one condition. You 
must promise me not to carry the pistol around loaded, 
and never to point it at anyone, even in fun. Do you 
understand ?" 

Charles and William promised him solemnly to do as 
he told them. He knew he could trust them and sold 
them two boxes of cartridges. Then he showed them 
how to load and fire the pistol. It had not been used 
for a long time and the trigger was rusty. So he gave 
it a good cleaning inside and out, which improved its 
appearance and made it easy to manipulate. Both boys 
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had shot rats at the Soap Factory and were not afraid 
of firearms. 

The locksmith noticed that Charles was particularly 
intelligent in mastering the mechanism of the pistol, and 
he felt no uneasiness in letting him have it. 

"Remember your promise, boys !" he called to them 
as they were leaving. "If you break it, I won't trust you 
again." 

"Let's save one box and practice with the other," said 
William. 

This was agreeable to Charles, and they spent the 
morning in an old pasture firing at a mark. The pistol 
worked nicely and they had considerable sport till it was 
time to go home to dinner. 

"We've got only three cartridges left," exclaimed 
William, gazing at the depleted box. "Gee! but they go 
fast !" 

"Let's save them till this afternoon," said Charles. 

He concealed the horse-pistol under his shirt-waist 
and they started home. 

On the lower end of the pond, in the square on 
which William's house faced, some one had recently 
placed two swans. The children of the neighborhood 
were very much interested in the swans and fed them 
daily. The swans were quite tame and ate from the 
children's hands. 

As Charles and William started to cross the square 
they saw Abby, Mary Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza 
coming towards them, evidently with the intention of 
feeding the swans. 

"Let's get behind a tree and scare them !" said 
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William. "We'll play we're Indians and rush out and 
scalp them." 

The boys hid and the girls came along chatting 
merrily, unsuspicious of danger. But something worse 
than make-believe Indians threatened them. 

Suddenly the boys heard a cry. 

'Mad dog! mad dog!" 

They sprang to their feet instantly. 

Charles snatched the cartridge-box from William's 
hand and deftly slipped the three remaining cartridges 
into their chambers. 

A large dog with lowered head and bloodshot eyes 
was coming straight toward them. The girls were within 
ten feet of the boys before they discovered the dog. 
Paralyzed with terror their limbs refused to aid them, 
and unable to flee they .stood clinging to one another, 
uttering piercing cries. 

Nearer and nearer came the dog straight towards 
the children. Some men in a wagon, hearing the screams 
of the children, had jumped out and were running to 
their assistance, but they had to go around the pond to 
reach them, and long before they could get there the dog 
would be upon them. 

"Get behind me!" said Charles, "and don't joggle 
my arm." 

William did as he was told. His face was white 
with fear, but Charles looked as unconcerned as though 
he was shooting rats at Skinny's. 

When the dog was within six feet of Charles he 
fired two shots. The dog jumped into the air and fell 
over dead, almost at Charles' feet. 
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At this moment the two men came up quite breath- 
less, A few seconds later the square wafe crowded with 
people, attracted by the shots and the cries of the girls. 

Abby lay as if dead. 

She had fainted from fright, and the other girls, 
except Annie Eliza, were in hysterics, laughing and cry- 
ing by turns. Annie Eliza was trying to get some one 
to fetch some water to throw on Abby's face, but every- 
one was too excited to listen to her. Finally they fetched 
the water and, just as her mother arrived on the scene, 
Abby opened her eyes. Other mothers came about the 
same time and kissed and cried over their daughters. 

Charles was standing, pistol in hand, looking at the 
dead dog, whose bloodshot eyes were already glazed in 
death, when his father rushed up, took him in his arms 
and kissed him before all the people. Charles looked 
at his father in amazement, for he was not a demonstrative 
man, and saw to his astonishment that his eyes were filled 
with tears. All of a sudden he began to cry himself. 
Just why he did not know. 

"You won't take it away from me, will you, father?" 
he sobbed. 

"Take what, my son?" asked his father brokenly. 

"My pistol." 

His father only held him more tightly and seemed 
unable to answer. He did not put his son down till 
he reached his own house. Then his mother and grand- 
mother kissed him and cried over him until he wished 
they would stop and let him eat his dinner. 

His mother thought he ought to go to bed and 
rest after all the excitement, but he said he wanted to 
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go over and see Williaml His father said he might and 
the two boys retired to their camp for fear some one else 
would want to kiss them. 

"I've had all the kissing I want for one day, haven't 
you, William?" 

William said he had and then they forgot all about 
the affair. They were interested in a ripe watermelon 
that had come from the Mean Man's garden and found 
its way into camp. 

Everyone in the neighborhood, including the Minister, 
the Deacon, and the Superintendent, called on Charles' 
parents during the afternoon and evening, to congratulate 
them upon having such a son. Charles' father did not 
go down town that afternoon. He had to remain at 
home and help his wife receive their friends. 

When Charles came home to supper his father 
showed him the evening paper. There was a long 
account of the shooting, with Charles' picture at the 
head of the column. Charles was sick of the whole 
business and could not understand why people made such 
a fuss over shooting a dog. His father tried to explain, 
but Charles interrupted him. 

"It was just as easy as shooting rats, only easier, 
because the dog was so much larger." 

His father shuddered and his mother began to cry. 

"I don't see what ails everyone," said Charles. 
"Everyone cries because I killed him. I wonder what 
they would have done if I had missed him !" 

When Charles woke the next morning his first 
thought was the horse-pistol. He jumped out of bed 
to look for it, but it was gone. He hunted everywhere, 
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but could find no trace of the missing weapon. To his 
question "Has anyone seen my pistol?" there was no 
answer. His father offered him the best piece of 
chicken on the platter. Charles was very fond of the 
breast and did not always get first choice. His mother 
urged him to have another waffle and more honey. It 
was evident they were willing to talk of an3rthing but 
pistols. Charles did not know until long afterwards that 
the horse-pistol was locked up in one of the drawers of 
his father's desk in the library. 

He and "^Villiam hunted for it for two days, but 
in vain. 

The third day after the shooting Charles had the 
surprise of his life. When he came down to breakfast 
his father said, "When you have finished I have some- 
thing to show you." 

Charles was ready to see it then and there, but the 
others were not and he was forced to wait until they 
were through. 

"Now come with me." 

"May we come, too?" asked his mother and grand- 
mother. 

"Certainly," said Charles' father. 

They went through the house into the stable. His 
father opened the door of a box-stall that had been un- 
occupied for some time. 

"Well, Charles, what do you think of him?" 

Charles gazed, dumb with delight and speechless 
from surprise. 

There stood the most beautiful Shetland pony he 
had ever seen. On the wall, hanging from the peg, was 
a pig-skin saddle and bridle with silver bit. 
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"Whose is it?'* Charles finally managed to ask. 

"Yours/' said his father. "It's a present from Mary 
Alice's, Martha's and Annie Eliza's father." 

"Is it really mine, father?" Charles asked, going up 
to the pony and placing his arms about the animal's neck. 

"Your very own, my son." 

"May I name him all myself?" 

"Certainly, but don't be in too great a hurry. Take 
plenty of time and think up some nice name suitable for 
such a fine pony." 

"I've chosen the name," said Charles. 

"Well, what is it?" 

"I'm going to call him Tistol.' " 

"What for?" asked his father in surprise. 

"Because the one I lost was a horse and this is a 
pony pistol." 

Charles created quite a sensation when he appeared 
for the first time in public on "Pistol's" back. He was 
pointed out to strangers as the boy who had killed a 
mad dog and saved the lives of five other children, as well 
as his own, but he cared nothing for his fame and 
refused to be lionized. 

The only drawback to his happiness was the fact 
that William had no pony. He was so nice about letting 
William ride "Pistol" that William's grandmother gave 
him one also for a birthday present. 

William named his pony "Shotgun," and the four 
became inseparable. 



X. 

No one who attended the christening of the Super- 
intendent's first-born son forgot any detail connected 
with that interesting function. People talked about it 
for weeks afterwards and then it became part of the 
social history of the town. The funniest thing about 
it was that the extraordinary features that differentiated 
it from other functions of a similar character were the 
outcome of Charles' and William's honest efforts to 
assist in making the affair a success. 

Charles and William were proud of the fact that they 
had brought about the marriage and pleased that it had 
proved such a happy one. They were delighted when 
they heard of the arrival of the Superintendent's son and 
heir, and felt a proprietary interest in the child. 

The day it arrived they called at the Superintendent's 
house and asked to see his wife. On being politely in- 
formed that it was quite impossible, they insisted upon 
seeing the baby. 

The Superintendent took them upstairs into what he 
called the nursery, and pretty soon a woman in a white 
cap, blue dress and white apron came in with something 
on a pillow. She removed the covering and showed a 
little red face, all wrinkled and puckered. It was the first 
time Charles and William had ever seen a day-old infant. 
They were terribly disappointed and did not hesitate to 
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say so. The nurse laughed and called it as fine a boy as 
she had ever seen. 

"That thing a boy !" exclaimed Charles. "I wouldn't 
gfive my pony for fifty like him!" 

"Nor I, either/' added William. 

*You looked just like him once," continued the nurse. 

'No, I didn't," objected Charles. "We've got a lot 
of pictures of me at home when I was small, and I don't 
look the way he does." 

"That's right. I've seen them, and you don't," said 
the loyal William. 

The Superintendent and the nurse looked at each 
other and laughed. 

"Can't we honestly see our teacher?" asked Charles. 

"No," replied the nurse. "She's lying down." 

"Pretty early in the day to take a nap; don't you 
think so? My mother takes hers afternoons." 

"Was she up late?" inquired William politely. 

"She didn't sleep very well," was the nurse's answer, 
looking at the Superintendent. Then they both laughed, 
and the boys wondered why. 

"She's a lot nicer than the teacher we've got now. 
When is she coming back?" 

"About Thanksgiving," said the Superintendent. 

"Gee! but that's a longf time to wait. We'll forget 
all we know. The one we've eot now is no good. All 
she says is Mon't.' I wish she'd learn a new word." 

"So do I," sighed William. "I used to like to go to 
Sunday-school, but now I hate it." 

The Superintendent was about to tell them that it 
was wrong for boys to talk like that, when he remem- 
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bered that was the same as saying "don't," so asked them 
to accompany him downstairs and have some raspberry 
shrub. If they had been men he would have offered them 
a cigar. He had bought a whole box, in case they had 
any callers. 

The hired girl remembered them and filled their 
glasses a second time. Charles and William were think- 
ing of getting up a circus and riding their ponies bare- 
back. They told her if they did they would give her a 
ticket. She thanked them and said she would be glad to 
accept it. 

The baby was two months old before they decided 
finally upon a name. They took plenty of time in order 
not to make any mistake. The Superintendent's wife was 
divided between her desire to name the baby after her 
own father or after her husband. At last she decided 
to combine the two Christian names, and the child was 
duly launched .on the ocean of life under the Biblical 
appellation of Samuel David. 

At first they thought of having the baby christened 
in church during the Morning Service, but Sunday enter- 
tainments were unheard of in their town, and Samuel 
David's mother was determined to make a social function 
of the christening. They finally decided to use the church 
parlors knd extend a general invitation to the congrega- 
tion to attend. The function was to take place at four 
p. M. in the church parlors, and was to be followed by a 
reception. 

Samuel David's mother did not wish to offend any- 
one. It would never do to extend personal invitations, 
on account of her husband being Superintendent, so she 
asked the Minister to announce the christening from the 
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pulpit for the following Wednesday afternoon. If people 
couldn't come, they couldn't say they were not invited. 

She asked Charles' and William's mothers to pour 
tea and coffee. Abby's mother and the grocer's wife were 
invited to preside over the ice cream and cake, which was 
to be passed by the King's Daughters. The organist and 
the members of the choir agreed to render some selec- 
tions during the reception. The only personal invitations 
were to the members of her Sunday-school class. 

The nurse and the Superintendent had repeated 
Charles' and William's words the day they called to see 
Samuel David for the first time, and she was determined 
they should attend the christening. 

The boys were very much elated and anxious to show 
their appreciation of the honor bestowed upon them. 
They determined, among other things, to make Samuel 
David a present. Each boy gave ten cents and the lock- 
smith sold them a second-hand pair of skates, as good as 
new, for ninety cents. They decided to present the skates 
at the reception, so that everyone could see how much 
they thought of Samuel David's mother. 

A small Wild West show visited the town two days 
before the christening. The children all went, and had 
talked of nothing else since. The next day the members 
of the class met upstairs in William's stable and perfected 
the plan which had its inception in Charles' fertile brain. 
They were first sworn to secrecy, however. To carry out 
the plan perfectly, four girls were needed. Some of the 
boys objected to the girls, but Charles' eloquence won the 
day and they decided to invite Mary Alice, Martha, Annie 
Eliza and Squint's sister. 
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"How about Abby?" asked one of the boys, who 
thought Annie Eliza a little too small for the part she 
was expected to take. 

"Don't ask her," shouted the other conspirators. 
"She'd tell on us the first thing and spoil everything." 

William was sent to find the girls, and brought them 
to the stable. After swearing them to secrecy, Qiarles 
unfolded his scheme. They were enchanted and accepted 
the roles assigned them on the spot. They had asked to 
go to the christening and been refused permission. It 
was understood that children were not expected. Excep- 
tion was made, however, in favor of Samuel David's 
mother's Sunday-school class. It was perfectly natural 
she would want them present. 

This made it easier for Charles and William to obtain 
the girls' services, as their mothers would not have to 
stop and dress them. Abby's mother was determined to 
take Abby along for "company," and Abby had openly- 
boasted of getting ahead of the other girls. 

After dinner on Wednesday all the boys in the class 
were bathed, combed and dressed in their best clothes. 
They were told not to play any rough games or soil their 
nice suits. Permission was given, however, to assemble 
at William's and walk in a body across the square to the 
church parlors. 

Nothing suited them better or fitted in more with 
their plans. The three older girls received permission to 
spend the afternoon with Annie Eliza. 

At four o'clock, in the presence of nearly all the adult 
members of the congregation, in the flower-bedecked par- 
lors of the church, surrounded by his fond parents and 
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proud grandmother, the Superintendent's son was christ- 
ened Samuel David. The Minister made a long prayer, 
in .which he remembered everyone, and especially Samuel 
David's parents' valuable services in the Sunday-school. 
Then they sang an appropriate hymn, after which the 
Minister made an addres3. 

By quarter of five the "exercises" were over and the 
friends were at liberty to admire Samuel David's embroid- 
ered dress. They all crowded round him, called him a 
"dear," and said they never had seen a child behave better. 
As soon as the actual baptism was over Samuel David was 
allowed his bottle, after which he slept peacefully in the 
Superintendent's arms, without making a sound or dis- 
turbing the "exercises." No wonder his conduct was pro- 
nounced exemplary! No wonder he was overwhelmed 
with compliments ! Both the Superintendent and his wife 
were very proud of Samuel David and glad they decided 
to have the christening in the church parlors. 

Just as the refreshments were being passed there was 
a commotion at the door. At this very moment the 
Superintendent's wife thought of her Sunday-school class 
and wondered where they were. She had been so absorbed 
by her duties as hostess and the nice things the friends 
had been saying about Samuel David that she had not 
missed them until now. 

Through the folding doors leading into the entry, 
which were wide open, came a procession which those who 
witnessed it never forgot to their dying day. At the head 
came Charles on Pistol's back, and behind him William 
mounted on Shotgun. Both boys were stripped to the 
waist. Their bodies were painted red, blue and yellow. 
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Around their heads were bands of red flannel, in which 
were fastened turkey feathers. William's mother thought 
she recognized portions of her new feather duster, but 
was not quite sure. The only garments they wore were 
bathing trunks. Their lower limbs were painted in red, 
blue and yellow stripes. There were feathers in the manes 
and tails of the ponies. 

Behind the mounted "chiefs" came the warriors, 
dressed, or, rather, undressed, in the same style as Charles 
and William. The four squaws came next. Annie Eliza 
was last. All four wore skirts reaching to their knees. 
Their hair hung straight down their backs and was stuck 
full of feathers. Their faces, arms and legs were gener- 
ously smeared with red and yellow paints. Each "squaw" 
carried a bouquet. 

Charles rode straight to the place where the Superin- 
tendent and his wife were standing, followed by William 
and the other "Indians." He reined in Pistol with a 
flourish and handed the skates to his Sunday-school 
teacher, sa)ring, "Squaw of the Pale-face, we have brought 
your Papoose a present. May he live many moons, and 
may you have many suns.** 

William then handed her an ear of com. The other 
"braves** did the same thing. When they had finished, the 
"squaws** presented their bouquets. 

While this ceremony was being performed everything" 
else had come to a standstill. Those who could not see 
climbed upon the chairs, in order to have a good view of 
the proceedings. 

Perfect silence reigned. 

After Annie Eliza had presented her bouquet, Charles 
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cried m a loud voice, "Indian hungry. Indians want much 
eat. Indians no like wait till Pale-face through." He 
finished with an expressive grunt, which left no doubt as 
to his exact meaning, even if his words had not already 
conveyed it. 

The Superintendent's wife was the first to recover 
from her surprise, and proved equal to the occasion. She 
knew how interested the class was in Samuel David and 
how fond they were of her. She herself had attended the 
"Wild West" show and witnessed the children's delight. 
So far from being oifended at the "surprise" they had 
planned, she considered it a compliment to Samuel David 
and herself, and was perfectly sincere when she said : "It 
was very sweet of you to do this for Samuel David's 
christening and bring him the lovely skates." 

Then entering into the spirit of the fun, she added, 
"The Pale-face welcomes the Indian braves and their 
squaws to the feast of her papoose, and bids them eat 
their fill." 

Her words were received with a grunt of approval 
from the "Indians." 

The guests clapped their hands. 

Some said afterwards they felt guilty clapping in the 
church parlor, but they forgot where they were until it 
was too late. A few were shocked at the presence of the 
ponies in the rooms where the weekly Prayer Meetings 
were held, but when they remembered why Charles' pony 
was presented to him they had nothing more to say. 
Abby's mother said she was very glad her daughter had 
not taken the part of a squaw. Her cold was bad enough 
as it was. 
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After the "Indians' " appetites had been appeased with 
ice cream, cake and lemonade, in response to various pa- 
ternal and maternal hints they took their departure, mak- 
ing their exit in the same dignified manner as they had 
entered. 

During the whole time they were there they never 
forgot for an instant that they were "Indians," and bore 
themselves accordingly. The popular verdict was that 
Samuel David's Wild West Show was an even greater 
success than the original one, which spoke volumes for 
Charles' managerial ability. 

Some of the parents felt called upon to apologize to 
the Superintendent and his wife for their children's part 
in the affair, especially the parents of the "squaws," but 
Samuel David's fond parents refused to listen. 

Samuel David is a man now with children of his own, 
and nothing pleases them so much as listening to the story 
of their father's christening and the gracious manner with 
which their grandmother, long since dead, received the 
"braves" and "squaws" who unexpectedly honored the 
occasion with their presence. 

It was some time, however, before all traces of the 
war-paint were removed. Charles had utilized all mate- 
rials that were available, and some of the colors proved 
obstinately fast. Consequently it was easy to recognize 
a member of the tribe for some considerable time after the 
christening. 

Annie Eliza, in her zeal to look as nearly like a real 
squaw as possible, had applied the war-paint with the same 
generosity that characterized all her acts, and was forced 
to wear long sleeves and high stockings to church all the 
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fall. Her only regret was that she did not ride in the 
procession like Charles and William, instead of bringing 
up the rear on foot. Abby nicknamed her "zebra-legs." 
She got even by putting* a live toad in Abby's raincoat 
pocket and spilling ink on the back of her blue linen dress. 

For some time Abby had been planning a "surprise 
party" for their teacher's birthday. Just which birthday 
none of them knew. Ever since they had known her she 
had looked just the same. It was uphill work and Abby 
was on the point of giving the whole thing up several 
times. The boys flatly refused to go or have anything to 
do with the affair. Mary Alice, Martha and Squint's 
sister were "mad" at her for calling Annie Eliza "zebra- 
legs." They realized that they owed their immunity to 
their high stockings, whereas Annie Eliza was exposed 
to Abby*s jibes because hers only reached above the tops 
of her shoes. 

It was impossible to get up the party without Mary 
Alice's and Martha's cooperation. Whatever they did. 
Squint's sister was sure to do. She was no leader, but 
a bom follower. Abby knew if she "made up" with Mary 
Alice and Martha it would be easy to win Squint's sister 
and Annie Eliza over to her side. 

She began her campaign by shutting her eyes and 
cars to what went on about her in school and not "telling" 
on anyone. It was hard work, for she was a born tale- 
bearer, but she persisted. Each day at recess she offered 
Mary Alice and Martha a bite out of her apple. She 
brought cake and cookies and "treated" them. They re- 
fused at first, but gradually succumbed to Abby's bribes. 
Then she allowed Mary Alice to go above her in the class 
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by purposely misspelling separate and putting an extra "1" 
into lily. Charles and William were disgusted to discover 
them walking about the school-yard at recess with their 
arms around one another's waists. Abby now felt it was 
time to tell Mary Alice and Martha that she only called 
Annie Eliza "zebra-legs" in fun, and that she was awfully 
sorry. They volunteered to act as peacemakers, and be- 
fore night Abby had enrolled all four girls under her 
banner. The next thing was to interest them in the plans 
for the surprise party. 

This proved easier than she expected. She said they 
were on the committee, and they accepted their appoint- 
ment without a moment's delay. Her next move was 
worthy of Napoleon. She appointed Charles and William 
on the lemonade committee, with power to select the other 
two members. They declined at first, but finally said they 
would think about it. This meant, of course, that they 
would serve. They chose Squint and Henry. This was 
exactly what Abby wanted, and now she knew the party 
would be a success. 

The teacher's birthday fell on Saturday, so they de- 
cided to have the surprise Friday night. People as a rule 
did not entertain Saturday evenings in their town, and 
Abby thought the teacher might like to have Saturday free 
to clean up after them. Abby's mother was willing her 
daughter should go to "surprise parties" at the homes of 
her friends, but did not wish them to get up any on Abby. 
They entailed too much work afterwards. 

The committee held daily sessions and made all the 
arrangements. The girls were to furnish the cake and the 
boys the lemonade. Charles and the other members of the 
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lemonade committee declared it was not fair to make them 
pay for the lemons and sugar when they got the cake 
from their mothers for nothing. Mary Alice and Martha 
said it was customary for the boys to do it. Abby let 
them do the talking, after telling them what to say and 
the lemonade committee was forced to bow to the in- 
evitable. 

They nearly came to grief over the solution of the 
teacher's present, and for a time it looked as though there 
would be no party. The lemonade committee visited the 
locksmith and found an old army sword, which they ad- 
mired immensely. They thought the teacher would like it 
and inquired the price. The locksmith wasn't quite sure, 
but he thought three dollars and a half would be about 
right. 

Charles asked him if the belt went with it, and he 
said with the belt it would cost three seventy-five. The 
committee told him they would talk with the others and 
let him know as soon as possible. He said he would try 
and hold the sword for them, but if anyone offered to 
buy it he should feel obliged to let them have it. They 
agreed with him that that was no more than fair and 
went back to report their "find" to the girls. To their 
disgust and chagrin, the girls refused pointblank to even 
consider the sword. They wanted to give a brush and 
comb and mirror set in a plush case lined with silk. They 
could get one for four dollars, but the man said, seeing 
it was for the teacher's birthday present, he would knock 
off a quarter and let them have it for three seventy-five 
cash. 

The lemonade committee was firm for the sword and 
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the other committee for the toilet set in the plush case. 
Neither side would yield. The deadlock was hopeless. 
Being a secret, they could not go outside, and both parties 
settled down for a protracted siege. 

Meanwhile the teacher's birthday was approaching, 
and, if they did not decide upon something soon, it would 
be too late. The lemonade committee visited the lock- 
smith to see if he had sold the sword. He had not, and, 
in response to their request, agreed to try and hold it a 
few days longer. Finally they took him into their con- 
fidence and explained the whole situation. 

He stopped working and listened in silence until 
Charles had finished. 

"Why don't you flip up a cent and settle it that 
way?" he asked. 

"Do you think we'd win?" inquired William, 

"I couldn't say as to that," replied the locksmith, "but 
I'd try it, if I were you." 

The boys talked it over on the way home. 

"We might leave it to the Minister," said Squint. 
"You remember he settled the row over the present for 
the grocer's wife." 

"If we've got to take any chances I'd rather flip," 
exclaimed Charles. 

'And so had I," added William. 

'Same here," said Henry. 

Flipping did not appeal to the girls, and at first they 
refused to compromise either that way or any other. 

"It's gambling !" exclaimed Abby, "and I never have 
gambled in my life." 

It isn't any more gambling than drawing slips out 
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of a hat, and that is what the Minister let you do when 
you bought the present for the grocer's wife." 

Squint was now as much in favor of flipping as he 
had been against it previously. 

The next day was Wednesday and the girls were 
desperate. The committee met at noon and decided to 
accept the oifer of the lemonade committee to flip. 

"Do you think the teacher suspects anything?" asked 
Henry. 

No; what makes you think so?" Squint inquired. 
She don't lick you as hard as usual this week," said 
Henry. 

He may have been mistaken, and again it may have 
been only a coincidence. When people have no other way 
of explaining things they often use this term. 

The two committees held a joint conference after 
school to flip. 

Heads or tails?" inquired Charles. "You have your 
choice." 

Which is better?" Abby whispered to the others. 
It does not make any difference," said Annie Eliza. 
I often flip to see whether I'll say my prayers or not." 
Abby looked horrified. 

Hurry up," cried Charles. "Don't be all night." 
The girls whispered together for a moment and then 
said "tails." 

"Remember, it's the best two out of three." Thus 
speaking, Charles flipped the penny. 
It was "tails." 
We've won!" shrieked Abby joyfully. 
Won nothing!" said Henry. "Flip her again, Charles." 
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This time it was "heads." 

Abby was so excited she grabbed Annie Eliza by the 
arm. Annie Eliza shook her hand off impatiently. 

The excitement was at fever heat. 

"Let her go, Charles!" cried William. 

Charles flipped. The coin fell. All stooped to get a 
better view. 

It was "heads." The lemonade committee had won. 

"I don't care," said Abby, bursting into tears. "It 
isn't fair and I won't give a cent towards the sword. It 
isn't a suitable present, anyway. My mother said so." 

"Who?" cried the committee. 

"How did she know about it?" 

"Did you go and tell her, after you promised not to ?" 

Abby realized she had made a fatal slip and pretended 
to weep, while she was thinking up some way to recover 
the ground she had lost. 

"It's just as fair for you as it is for us," said Mary 
Alice. 

"If you don't take back what you said we resign from 
the committee," threatened Martha. 

"I think the sword will be lovely," remarked Annie 
Eliza. "I wish I had one." 

"All right, I'll take it back," said Abby, realizing they 
were all against her and the fate of the party was hanging 
in the balance. 

Each member of the school was told to bring fifteen 
cents without fail to school by the next afternoon. The 
lemonade committee waited on the locksmith and bought 
the sword. The girls were so busy arranging about the 
cake and what they should wear they forgot their disap- 
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pointment. Perhaps the discovery of the fact that the 
teacher had two toilet sets already had something to do 
with it. 

"It's a pity," said Abby at recess. "The case was so 
lovely." 

"You can't comb your hair with a plush case," ex- 
claimed Annie Eliza, "and George Washington crossed the 
Delaware River in winter with a sword! I've seen a 
picture of it in a book!" 

The teacher knew nothing at all about the surprise 
party until the doorbell rang, but all the rooms were 
lighted and a fire was burning in the front room grate 
when the guests arrived. She wore her best dress, and 
her mother was also dressed up. Each girl brought her 
cake wrapped in a napkin. The teacher's widow sister, 
who kept house, carried the cakes into the dining-room 
and counted them. She had attended a few surprise 
parties in her younger days and thought she could cut the 
cakes to better advantage if she knew exactly how many 
there were. 

The lemonade committee delivered the lemons and 
sugar and oifered to help squeeze the fruit, if any assist- 
ance were needed. The teacher's sister had heard about 
what happened to the lemonade at the last school picnic. 
She thanked the members of the committee for their oifer 
and promised to call on them if necessary. 

If it had been "tails" Abby had determined to assert 
her right to present the comb and brush set, on the strength 
of having gotten up the party. Charles, as chairman of 
the lemonade committee, felt it incumbent upon him to 
present the sword. Some of the committee thought they 
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ought to do it the first thing-, others said it would be better 
to wait until after the refreshments were served. The 
sword was carefully wrapped and left temporarily in care 
of the teacher's widow sister, as she was accustomed to 
be designated. 

As usual at a party of this kind where the guests are 
nearly of the same age, the girls grouped themselves on 
one side of the room and the boys on the other. There 
was the same imaginary line between them as existed in 
the school-yard. The same children that had walked 
together to the teacher's house, laughing and chatting 
freely, now that the party had begun, gazed at one another 
as if they were utter strangers. They saw their teacher in 
their hostess — little wonder that they did! — and when 
some one of their number laughed aloud, or made a sudden 
sound, they fully expected to see her come towards him, 
rattan or ferule in hand, and discioline him then and there. 
Children cannot be expected to change their point of view 
within the short space of four hours. 

Fully a third of those present had been the victims 
of her disciplinary code that day, and, although they were 
too young to realize it, their choice of gift was far more 
in keeping with her methods than the brush and comb 
would have been, even in its lovely plush case. 

It required considerable effort on the teacher's part 
to break the ice. It would be too much to say the chil- 
dren had the time of their lives or that they enjoyed 
themselves as much as they would have at the home of 
one of their number. 

Games like "Post-office," "Drop the Handkerchief* 
and "Forfeits," which they were in the habit of playing 
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at other parties were, for some reason which the children 
rather felt than understood, not considered "proper" at 
teacher's. > So they started in with "My Ship is in London 
with ," which was not only "proper/' but also "in- 
structive." 

When they came to the letter S, Henry said his ship 
was laden with Sinnamon. This caused the first real laugh 
of the evening, and after that things were not so stiff. 
Then they played "Animal, Vegetable or Mineral." This 
was another "instructive" game. Skinny threw them all 
oflf the track and everybody had to "give it up," even the 
teacher. He announced the word as "milk," and claimed 
it was vegetable because cows ate grass and hay. After 
this they played a game called "Muggins." They Started 
with one and counted as high as they could go. When 
they came to five, or any multiple of five, the boy or gfirl 
whose turn it was said "Muggins." All these games were 
"instructive" and met with the teacher's approval. It was 
more like a school than a party, Charles thought, but he 
was too polite to say so. 

Abby was in her element playing such games, and 
generally managed to win. Some of the other guests 
thought the teacher helped her by hinting the answers, 
but, of course, they were mistaken. 

None of the games required the guests to leave their 
seats, and this, in the teacher's eyes, was an additional 
argument in their favor. As long as they sat still she 
could keep an eye on them and prevent any extra "sur- 
prise." 

While they were busy with their games the teacher's 
widow sister was squeezing the lemons and cutting the 
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cakes. When everything was ready she passed the re- 
freshments. The teacher told her guests to keep their 
seats. She did not think it was necessary to get cake- 
crumbs on more than one carpet. There was cake enough 
for each one to have three pieces, and every guest had 
two glasses of lemonade. The widow sister thought it a 
pity to cut up more cake than the guests were likely to 
eat, so she saved the one Abby's mother made for their 
Sunday evening supper. It is difficult to recognize your 
own cake when it is mixed with other people's and served 
in nice thin slices. 

"Why didn't you let us help you squeeze the lemons ?" 
Charles asked, when the widow sister offered him a second 
glass. "We are on the lemonade committee." 

"I didn't need you all and I didn't want to show 
partiality," said the widow sister. She thought, besides, 
that she could squeeze to better advantage if she did it 
alone. She was right, as ten whole lemons peacefully 
reposing on the third shelf of the pantry cupboard could 
have testified. The teacher's family had seen better days, 
but in their adversity the widow sister had learned to 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb. She felt perfectly 
justified in doing it, since the refreshments were part of 
the "surprise," but her "pride" forced her to keep her 
economies private. 

After the refreshments were over Charles asked the 
teacher for permission to leave the room. She granted it, 
and he went out to the dining-room, where the widow 
sister and her mother were enjoying their lemonade and 
cake. Charles waited, thinking perhaps she might ask him 
to join them. He felt equal to another glass if the oppor- 
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tunity presented itself. Evidently it did not occur to either 
of the two ladies, for they did not suggest it. 

Finding there was nothing doing in the refreshment 
line, he asked for the package he had entrusted to the 
widow sister upon arriving. She got up with surprising 
alacrity and brought him the mysterious package. The 
two ladies watched him remove the wrapping with the 
greatest interest. 

They gazed at the sword in silence. Surprise ren- 
dered tliem speechless. 

"Well," said Charles, proudly. "What do you think 
of it ?" 

"What are you going to do with it ?" asked the widow 
sister. 

"Give it to teacher for a birthday present." 

The teacher's mother said something about it being 
very thoughtful of her daughter's pupils to remember her 
birthday. She would hgtve probably said the same thing 
in the same tone of voice if they had presented the teacher 
with a camel. 

"Did you choose the present, Charles?" inquired the 
widow sister, as soon as she could. 

"The lemonade committee chose it, but I am at the 
head of it. We wanted to give her something useful, so 
we chose the sword. Abby and the rest of her committee 
wanted to give her a brush and comb set in a plush case. 
We flipped for it and the lemonade committee won. Best 
two out of three and heads the winner." 

Just how much of this the widow sister understood 
would be difficult to say, but it was all Greek to the mother. 

Charles entered the front room bearing the sword 
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and belt. The conversation stopped instantly and pro- 
found silence reigned. 

"We've brought you this for a present, teacher," ex- 
plained the chairman of the lemonade committee, "and we 
hope you'll keep it and use it. It's from all of us. We 
gave fifteen cents apiece." 

He handed the sword to the teacher and waited to 
hear what she had to say. Every eye in the room was 
riveted on her face. 

She did not say what she would like to have said. 
That would not have been "politic," but she said what the 
children hoped she would say. 

She thanked them for the delightful surprise, and 
wondered how they managed everything without her sus- 
pecting what was going on. She said the refreshments 
were delicious, especially the cake, and didn't care if they 
told their mothers her very words. She said their behavior 
had been above reproach, and as for the present, she was 
at a loss for words to express her feelings. They had 
given her the surprise of her life, and she should never 
see the gift without thinking of the donor? 

The children were delighted with the teacher's speech 
and the party broke up amid mutual expressions of good 
will and esteem. Abby and the members of the committee 
kissed the teacher good-night, and so did the rest of the 
girls. The lemonade committee hurried away for fear the 
teacher would insist upon treating them the same way. 

"I don't mind her lickings," said Squint, "but I'd die 
before I'd let her kiss me." 

The other members of the committee said they felt 
the same way. 



XL- 

One of the boys' favorite sports during the skating 
season was "running cakes." They cut pieces of ice, 
measuring about eight by ten feet, until they had five or 
six in a row. The fun consisted in starting on the solid 
ice and running across the loose cakes until the runner 
reached the firm ice on the other side. It was not dan- 
gerous, provided the runner did not slip and kept his 
head. Practice led to proficiency. Among the boys Charles 
was the most daring, while Squint and William tied for 
second place. In agility and fearlessness Annie Eliza ex- 
celled Mary Alice and Martha. Abby never indulged in 
running cakes. It required all her courage to venture on 
the solid ice, and nothing could induce her to imitate the 
other girls. She preferred to be called " Traid-cat Abby" 
rather than risk her life on the ice cakes. Sport with no 
danger ceases to attract young people, but when the orig- 
inal cakes were cut in two there was excitement enough 
for both runners and spectators. 

The children skated on the pond in the square. In 
the deepest place the water was not over six feet, but that 
was deep enough to rouse parental anxiety, and "running 
cakes" was not only looked upon with disfavor by the 
fathers and mothers in the neighborhood, but also strictly 
forbidden. Repeated punishments failed to destroy the 
popularity of the sport, and its devotees indulged in it 
regardless of consequences. 

203 
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Sometimes the runners slipped and got their gar- 
ments wet. Taught by experience, they preferred to let 
them dry on their person rather than go home for a change 
of clothing. ' They dreaded catching cold less than being 
questioned. 

Martha had smuggled Annie Eliza into her own home 
on numerous occasions and "helped her out" after some 
unusually daring exhibition of skill which had added to 
her fame but resulted disastrously to her clothing. Martha 
could manage it when Annie Eliza was only wet "up to 
her knees," but when she "got in up to her neck" there 
was nothing for her to do except send her home and let 
nature take its course. This meant a good whipping. The 
next day found Annie Eliza back on the pond, unless, as 
sometimes happened, she had a cold and was "kept in." 

The favorite place for cutting the cakes was at the 
head of the pond. Here the bank was higher, and people 
seated at the windows of the houses facing the pond could 
not see anyone running cakes. Hence it was possible to 
indulge in the sport with less chance of being "caught" 
than any other part of the pond. The bank offered not 
only shelter, but served as a grandstand for those who, 
like Abby, preferred to look on and take no chances on 
the ice or at home. 

It was Saturday afternoon and around four o'clock. 
They had been "running cakes" for more than two hours, 
and the various participants had covered themselves with 
glory and water. Hardly one in the crowd but had wet 
feet, several were soaked to the knees and Skinny was 
drenched to the waist-line. He would not go home be- 
cause it was too far to go and return before dark. He 
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had grave doubts about his being permitted to return. The 
last time he arrived^ wet to the skin, his mother had put 
him to bed and given him something warm to drink. The 
next morning his father said during breakfast, if it oc- 
curred again, he would warm him up. Skinny knew what 
that meant and did not propose to take any chances. 

There was a lull in the proceedings. They were all 
on the bank, and most of them were shivering. Skinny's 
teeth were chattering, but he said he wasn't cold a mite. 
Just then Fatty came along. He had been to the bakery 
for some yeast and was carrying it in a pint pail. Yeast- 
cakes were unknown and people either made their own 
yeast or bought it at a bakery. The teacher was coming 
to Fatty's to supper, and he had on his best suit. His 
people did not go to the same church as Charles' and 
William's and did not mind having company Saturday 
night. 

"Hello, Fatty, what you got in your pail?" inquired 
Squint as Fatty approached. 

'Yeast," said Fatty. 

Teacher's going to your house to supper, isn't she?" 
said William. 

"Yes," replied Fatty, "and we are going to have fried 
chicken." 

"That's nothing," said Charles loftily. "We have it 
at our house almost every morning for breakfast." 

Charles knew that this was not strictly true, but it 
would never do to let Fatty think they had better things 
to eat at his house than the rest had. 

"Look here. Fatty! I bet you don't dare run those 
cakes !" 
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"I've got my best clothes on," answered Fatty, glad 
to have a good excuse for refusing. 

"That's nothing! We've run them many a time in 
ours, haven't we, William?" 

"I should say we had," William replied with an air 
of lofty indifference. 

"I've got to go," said Fatty. "Ma told me to hurry." 

He did not go, however, but stood gazing at the cakes. 

"He's afraid to run them," cried Annie Eliza, wring- 
ing the water out of the bottom of her skirt. "Fatty, the 
'Fraid-cat I" 

Mary Alice, Martha, Squint's sister and the boys 
joined in the chorus, and the air rang with the refrain of 
"Fatty, the 'Fraid-cat !" 

This was too much for Fatty. He did not like to 
take any risks, on account of being dressed up, but at 
heart he was no coward. Stung to desperation by the 
name that was generally applied to Abby, he darted across 
the cakes. He had on his best shoes, and, being new, 
the soles were smooth. Everything went nicely until he 
reached the last cake, then his feet flew out from under 
him and down he went. With one hand he clung to the 
edge of the solid ice and with the other to the ycast-pail. 
Then he slipped into the water to the waist-line. In his 
struggles the cover of the yeast-pail came off and the 
yeast flew into his face and all over the upper portion of 
his body. He called for help and the boys on the bank 
helped him out, pale and dripping. 

Fatty did not appear at supper that evening. The 
teacher inquired for him and said she hoped he was not 
sick. His mother told her she had sent him on an errand 
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and that he had fallen into tfie pond while hurrying across 
the ice. She said she had put him to bed for fear he 
would take cold. All of which was strictly true. She 
might have mentioned Fatty's "interview" in the wood- 
shed with his father before retiring. His father had 
selected the woodshed because the teacher was expected 
any minute, and he did not want to be disturbed until the 
"interview" was ended. 

The children were thinking of following Fatty's ex- 
ample and going home. Charles and William kept dry 
stockings in the barn and found the arrangement very 
convenient. Just as they were leaving Abby appeared. 
She had been calling with her -mother. She wore her new 
winter suit and her white fur stole. Her hands were 
buried in her muff. Her mother had run in to see the 
Superintendent's wife and inquire for Samuel David, who 
was teething. She had something to tell Samuel David's 
mother which she did not want Abby to hear, so she told 
her to run along and she would be home in five minutes. 
Abby knew there was something in the wind and 
did not want to run along, so she lingered. Her mother 
noticed her and said, "Abigail, did you hear what I told 
you?" When. her mother called her Abigail, her daughter 
knew she meant business and hurried on. Abby suspected 
it was something about the grocer's wife and her mother- 
in-law. The subject had been mentioned indirectly several 
times during their afternoon calls, but Abby's presence 
had evidently proved embarrassing. 

"Where have you been, Abby?" the girls asked when 
she appeared at the top of the bank. Abby knew where 
tliey would most likely be found and directed her steps 
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necklace and she determined there should not be a repeti- 
tion. She refused all nourishment, beyond what she was 
forced to take, and remained in bed for a week. By that 
time her mother had pressed her dress and it looked almost 
as well as it did when it was new. Her mother said noth- 
ing about a whipping and Abby congratulated herself upon 
getting off so easily. 

She was agreeably surprised to find her muff on the 
table in the hall the day she was "well enough" to be 
downstairs for the first time. 

"Where did my muff come from? I thought it was 
lost." 

"Charles brought it over the night of the accident," 
answered her mother. "He saw it in the water and fished 
it out." 

That is what Charles told Abby's mother, but this is 
the way he did it. As they were leaving the bank William 
spied Abby's muff, which had been overlooked in the ex- 
citement of the rescue. 

"If I had my fishpole I could get it easy enough." 

"Watch me!" said Charles. 

He hurried down to the lower end of the line of ice- 
cakes, got a good start and ran as he had never run before. 
When he came to the cake on which the muff was lying 
he slackened his speed, stooped, picked it up and bounded 
over the remaining cake to the solid ice without wetting 
his shoes any more than was absolutely unavoidable. It 
was the finest exhibition of running cakes William had 
ever witnessed, and he felt very sorry the others had gone 
without seeing it. 

The girls had hurried home, eager to relate their 
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adventures. Their wet clothing, instead of being a source 
of reproach, was considered a proof of courage. Fatty 
was the only one of the runners who did not escape the 
usual Saturday night "interview" during the skating 
season. 

Abby's accident caused great excitement in the neigh- 
borhood, and Annie Eliza's star was in the ascendant. 
The Minister mentioned the rescue in his long prayer in 
church the next day, and everyone wanted to kiss her 
after the service was over. Annie Eliza thought it was 
very silly to make such a fuss over "a little thing like 
that," and got away from the circle of her admirers as 
soon as she could. 

Many of the members stopped to inquire for Abby 
on their way home. Abby's mother said she had had a 
fairly comfortable night, and, although suffering from the 
shock and quite weak, she was doing as well as they could 
expect. Abby's mother was fond of the limelight and 
enjoyed having it turned on full force. 

If Abby had gone to school the following Monday 
she would have found herself an object of general interest. 
The rumor had spread through the school that Abby had 
been pulled out of the water dead, and afterwards restored 
to life by the doctor. Just how the rumor started no one 
knew, but it was accepted as a fact. The only one who 
was at all skeptical was Fatty. He was still sore, mentally 
and physically, and refused to believe in Abby's resurrec- 
tion from the dead. For two days the children talked of 
nothing else, then their interest began to flag until it died 
out completely. 

When Abby returned to school after a week's absence 
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her appearance failed to arouse even a mild sensation. 
The others had forg^otten all about her "accident," as she 
called it, and, when she "told on" Annie Eliza for passing 
a note, for which she was disciplined at afternoon roll- 
call, no one charged her with ingratitude or accused her 
of treachery. 

The thing Abby was going to tell them when she 
rolled down the bank was an interesting piece of gossip 
concerning the grocer's wife and her mother-in-law. 

Before the wedding it had been freely prophesied that 
they would not "hit it off" together, and now people were 
openly saying they could not get along at all. The grocer's 
wife's Sunday-school scholars were devoted to her and 
took a deep interest in her affairs, especially Abby. While 
they did not feel they had made the match, the way 
Charles and William did, they were very anxious the mar- 
riage should turn out happily. 

The very day after her return Abby told what she 
had heard to Mary Alice and Martha and Squint's sister. 
The news made a deep impression. Abby said she had 
thought it all over while she lay "at death's door," and 
decided it was the duty of the class to make a personal 
matter of it. Just how, she did not say. That was a 
matter to be decided later. The point was to arouse the 
interest of the class and get up a committee to wait on 
the mother-in-law and tell her what they thought of her. 
Abby was certain as soon as they had "opened her eyes" 
the mother-in-law would experience a change of heart and 
the Dove of Peace would descend upon the grocer's house- 
hold. 

The girls were pleased with the idea and thought a 
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committee of four would be enough to bring matters to a 
satisfactory conclusion. They decided not to mention the 
matter to the other members of the class. It might arouse 
jealousy and interfere with their plans. So they re- 
solved themselves into a committee of four and decided 
to call upon the grocer's mother the following Wednesday 
after school. The grocer's wife would be at the 3ewing 
Circle and the committee thought they could express their 
minds more freely in her absence. 

For some reason they neglected to mention their con- 
templated visit to their mothers. If they had, perhaps 
it never would have been made. 

The grocer's mother was taking advantage of her 
daughter-in-law's absence to go through the house and 
see if everything was in order. She had not been very 
enthusiastic on the subject of her Son's second' marriage 
and had not relished giving over the reins of authority to 
a younger woman. She hated to "play second fiddle," as 
Abby's mother expressed it, but she and her daughter-in- 
law had managed to get along with very little friction, 
and she had become quite fond of her. She was an ex- 
perienced housekeeper and had proved a great help to the 
younger woman. She was peculiar about some things 
and liked to have her own way. Her daughter-in-law 
indulged her, having discovered, early in her married life, 
that the old lady's way of doing things was the result of 
years of experience, whereas she herself was only a novice 
in the art of housekeeping. There was very little founda- 
tion, if any, for Abby's statement, and more real harmony 
reigned in the grocer's family than in Abby's. 

The mother-in-law had finished her tour of inspection 
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and was seated in her favorite chair by the open grate 
when the door-bell rang^. The hired girl was out, so the 
old lady answered the door. Abby and the other three 
members of the committee had arrived. 

As usual, Abby officiated as spokesman. 

"Good-afternoon. We're a committee to wait on 
you." 

"Won't you come in?" asked the old lady. She con- 
ducted them to the sitting-room and motioned them to be 
seated. 

Well," said she, "what can I do for you?" 

We've come to complain about the way you treat 
our Sunday-school teacher," announced Abby, waiving all 
useless formalities and getting down to business imme- 
diately. 

"What's wrong in that quarter?" inquired the grocer's 
mother, renewing her knitting. 
'Everything," replied Abby. 

'Has she been complaining of the way I treat her?" 
asked the old lady, counting her stitches carefully. 

"No," replied Abby. "She's never mentioned it to us, 
but it's the town talk." 

"You don't mean to say so !" said the grocer's mother 
carelessly. "I don't go out much or I suppose I should 
hear more." 

"Well, it's the talk of the town, and we felt it our 
duty to open your eyes." 

"It certainly is kind of you to go to all that trouble. 
Suppose you go ahead and open them." 

Abby required no urging, yet she hesitated. She ex- 
pected the old lady would be hopping mad and make a 
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scene. Instead of that she sat quietly knitting, as though 
she was enjoying the operation of having her eyes opened. 
The other members of the committee had not uttered a 
word. The old lady's attitude puzzled them and they 
almost wished they had not come. 

"Everybody says you were responsible for th^ first 
wife's death," continued Abby. 

"Well, I like that," replied the grocer's mother, "seeing 
as she fell downstairs and was dead when they picked 
her up." 

This staggered Abby for a moment, and while she 
was recovering her wits the old lady asked what else they 
said about her. 

"Everyone says you are jealous of her popularity." 

"Perhaps I am." 

"They say you are jealous because your son thinks 
more of his wife than he does of you." 

"My husband thought more of me than he did of his 
mother. It's natural. You wouldn't have one who didn't, 
would you ?" 

Abby had never had a husband, so she said she didn't 
know. 

"Anything else?" asked the grocer's mother. 

Abby stopped to think. It seemed to her there was 
something else, but for the life of her she couldn't think 
what it was. 

"Well, I am waiting. I want to have it aU. Try and 
think what it was, Abby." 

"They say your husband told the Minister on his 
death-bed that he was perfectly resigned to going." 

"My husband was killed at the battle of Shiloh." 
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"Well, anyway, you and she don't hit it off, and every- 
one says it's your fault." 

"If everybody says so, it must be true," answered the 
old lady. "I always thought we hit it off pretty well. 
She made me this shawl and I'm knitting her these slip- 
pers." 

Mary Alice looked at Martha and then at the clock. 
Squint's sister saw the look and did the same thing. All 
three thought it was time to go and tried to catch Abby's 
eye. Abby was like her mother. When she once got 
started, there was no stopping her. She felt there was 
more to say, and she said it. Up till now she had merely 
voiced the opinions of others and had found it very 
pleasant. Now she resolved to give the old lady a piece 
of her own mind, and a generous one at that. The 
grocer's mother looked at her expectantly and did not 
appear to realize that Abby was preparing to fire a broad- 
side. 

"My Sunday-school teacher couldn't make up her mind 
to marry your son for a long time." 

"That's funny," interrupted his mother. "She ac- 
cepted him on the way home from Prayer Meeting the 
night he offered himself." 

This was news to Abby, but she continued: 

"Ma advised her to make it a subject of prayer and 
take time to think it over. She. told her to cast her bur- 
dens on the Lord." 

"That certainly was nice of your mother, Abby. It 
shows how much of a Christian she is." 

"Some people's piety is only skin deep. My mother's 
goes clear to the bone." 
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"Does it, indeed !" remarked the grocer's mother. "I 
had no idea it went so far." 

Mary Alice, Martha and Squint's sister were growing 
very nervous. They kept looking at the clock and wishing 
Abby would hurry up and finish. Straightening out other 
people's matrimonial tangles wasn't nearly so interesting 
as they had imagined, and they experienced none of that 
spiritual exaltation which comes from righting wrongs 
which they had anticipated. They could not quite make 
the old lady out. Something told them Abby was plung- 
ing deeper and deeper into the mire and dragging the 
committee with her. They decided if Abby did not get 
up to go in five minutes they would go away and leave 
her alone with the grocer's mother. 

"Everyone told her what a hard time she'd have with 
you and tried to discourage her from marrying. I hate 
to tell you the kind of home they said you made for your 
son's first wife." 

"What was it? I'd like very much to know. Go 
ahead and tell me." 

Abby leaned forward. The expression on her face 
was startlingly like her mother's. She paused a moment, 
in order to let her words sink deeply into the minds of 
her hearers, and then said, "A perfect hell." 

Abby waited/ expecting to see the old lady haul down 
her flag in unconditional surrender. The other members 
of the committee were too frightened to utter a sound. 
They wanted to resign from the committee then and there. 
Bitter regrets assailed them for allowing Abby's persuasive 
tongue to overrule their better judgment. Nothing they 
could say or do would convince others of their innocence. 
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Abby's fatal "we" proved that her sentiments were the 
sentiments of the committee. They had had only a vague 
idea of what "opening her eyes" meant, but they never 
dreamed Abby's religious zeal would carry her to any such 
length as this. 

The old lady laid her knitting aside and turned to 
the three girls, who were sitting on the edge of their chairs 
and nervously clasping and unclasping their hands. For 
the time being she appeared to forget that Abby existed. 
Mary Alice told Martha and Squint's sister afterwards 
that she knew now what dying was like. They assured 
her that they knew, also. The grocer's mother looked at 
them steadily for a moment. The three girls felt that 
her eyes were gimlets, boring them through and through. 
They shivered and squirmed like an angleworm on a hook. 
Finally, after what seemed to them like an eternity, the 
grocer's mother spoke. 

"Come here, girls." 

They advanced toward her chair exactly as though 
she were the King's executioner, who was merely waiting 
for them to place their guilty heads upon the block. 

"Did you know what Abby was going to say when 
you joined the committee?" 

Mary. Alice, Martha and Squint's sister burst into tears. 

"I thought as much," said the old lady. "You may 
run home now." 

The girls needed no second bidding. They turned 
and fled, nearly tripping one another up in their haste to 
get away. 

"I'll never speak to Abby again as long as I live," 
cried Mary Alice as soon as she was outside the house. 
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Nor I, either," said the other two in the same breath. 
Now, Abby," said the grocer's mother, when the 
other members of the committee had taken their departure. 
"How much of what you said is true and how much did 
you manufacture out of whole cloth?" 

This was a poser for Abby, and, not knowing what 
to say, she began to cry. This was an old trick of hers 
and had worked admirably on many occasions, but this 
time it didn't. 

"Crying won't do you any good, Abby. You are going 
to answer my question, and answer it truthfully, before 
you leave this house. You can make up your mind to 
that, and the sooner you answer it the better it will be 
for you and all concerned." 

Abby buried her face in her handkerchief. She was 
thinking hard, and her sobs were more or less mechanical. 

"I must have dreamed it," she said finally. "When 
I met with my accident I hit my head on the ice and was 
in bed a whole week." 

"You haven't answered my question. How much is 
true and how much did you make up?" 

"Will you promise not to tell my mother on me if I 
tell you the truth ?" 

"I won't make any promises," said the old lady sternly. 
"Your mother can deal with you as she sees fit when I 
am through with you." 

Abby began to see that the truth was the best way 
out of it. 

"All right! I'll answer any question you ask me." 
She crossed the first and second fingers of her left hand, 
which were hidden in the pocket of her coat. 
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"Who told you I made my son's wife's home *a per- 
fect hell ?' " 

'No one,'* sobbed Abby. 

'Who told you that outrageous lie about my hus- 
band's death-bed?" 

"No one." 

"Did you make up all that other stuff about my 
daughter-in-law and myself?" 

"Some of it." 

"How much?" 

"Most all of it. I heard a little and guessed the rest." 

"I thought so," said the old lady. "I knew I could 
make you own up. You have told the truth for once in 
your life, at any rate." 

"You won't tell on me, will you?" sobbed Abby. 

The grocer's mother hesitated. If she told Abby's 
mother the whole town would know it inside of two days. 
There must have been some gossip or Abby never could 
have "guessed the rest.". The simplest way out of it was 
to let the matter drop and trust to the committee's desire 
to prevent the news of their Christian activity reaching 
their parents* ears. So she finally said she would "think 
about it," provided Abby promised to tell the truth in the 
future and never mention her name again. Abby gladly 
promised. She would have promised anything to escape 
a whipping, and fled homewards. 

Abby had not been gone ten minutes when the grocer's 
wife returned from the Sewing Circle. 

"What have you been doing with yourself all the after- 
noon, mother?" she inquired, after she had taken off her 
things and the two were waiting for the grocer to come 
to supper. 
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"Some of your Sunday-school scholars called on me 
and stayed fully an hour." 

"Why, how lovely of them !" exclaimed her daughter- 
in-law. "Who were they?" 

The grocer's mother told her their names and she 
said she wished she had been at home. Her mother-in- 
law thought it was a good thing she wasn't but she did 
not say so. It might prove embarrassing to both parties. 

The committee'^s visit bore fruit in another quarter. 
Abby was given to understand if she did not stop carry- 
ing tales to the teacher the other members would tell 
Charles and WiUiam and Annie Eliza about the call at 
the grocer's. They had the upper hand, and Abby was 
forced to witness daily and hourly infractions of the rules 
without daring to betray the guilty parties. In fact, Abby 
"fell among thieves" herself and actually walked up and 
took her "licking" not long afterwards, in company with 
the other members of the committee, Annie Eliza, Fatty 
and the lemonade committee. 

Abby "took on" terribly during the licking, but told 
the others after school that "it wasn't half as bad as she 
had expected, considering all the fun they'd had." 

Abby's demoralization dated from that hour. Two 
days later the teacher's widow sister called her into the 
entry and they talked together for five minutes with the 
door closed. Before she went out the teacher told them 
if she heard a sound the guilty parties would be severely 
dealt with later on. 

Charles and William had been trying to "pepper" the 
school for several days and had plenty of material hidden 
in their clothing. Mary Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza 
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were in their confidence, as well as Squint and Henry. 
The widow sister's visit furnished the opportunity. 

As soon as the door leading into the girls' entry was 
closed a whisper ran through the room, "Close your eyes 
and don't open them till you're told." Everyone obeyed, 
including Abby. Mary Alice did not trust her. She stood 
up in her seat, which was directly behind Abby's, and put 
both hands over the latter's eyes. Abby sat perfectly still 
and helped all she could. 

Meanwhile Charles and William peppered the boys' 
side thoroughly and Annie Eliza scattered the condiment 
with generous hand on her side of the room. When the 
teacher came in everyone was coughing and sneezing. 
Before she realized it she was doing the same thing her- 
self, and the tears were running down her cheeks. As 
soon as she could, she ordered the ones who did it to raise 
their hands. Not a hand went up. She then asked each 
pupil separately and received the same answer, "I didn't 
see anyone do it." 

Annie Eliza escaped the question. She had been 
seized with a sudden attack of nose-bleed, and the teacher 
gave her permission to go outside and staunch the flow 
of blood with snow. 

It was generally understood among the pupils that 
what everyone said was "no lie," so Charles and William 
and Squint felt no compunction of conscience in saying 
they hadn't seen anyone do it. The teacher questioned 
Abby last. She had done so purposely and felt so sure 
of getting the truth from her that she took the cherry 
ruler out of the drawer and laid it on top of her desk, 
where it would be handy to get at. 
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'Who threw the pepper, Abby?" 

1 don't know/' said Abby promptly. 
'Didn't you see anyone out of his seat while I was 
gone ?" 

"No, ma'am. I didn't See a thing while you were out." 

The teacher gave it up and cut the recess down to 
five minutes. 

Later on Abby joggled Fatty's arm when he was 
"passing the water" and sent a whole dipperful over 
Henry's back. Charles tripped him up when he came 
down the aisle with the bucket three-quarters full, and 
everyone seated in the immediate vicinity received a 
drencliing. The teacher saw the whole proceeding and 
put down the names on the blackboard. At four o'clock 
Abby "went up" with the others. It was her second "lick- 
ing" in three days. She did not care when it was over. 
She was proud to think she had kept her promise to the 
grocer's mother and told the "truth" about the pepper. 



XII. 

Once started on the downward path, it was difficult 
for Abby to retrace her steps. Her mother noticed the 
change in her daughter's demeanor and told the grocer's 
wife on the way home from weekly Prayer Meeting that 
Abby was acting like all possessed, and unless there was 
a decided change before long she guessed she'd have to 
"attend to her." 

The grocer's wife had felt obliged to call Abby's 
mother's attention to Abby's behavior in the Sunday- 
school the Sabbath previous. From being the model pupil, 
Abby had gone to the other extreme, and the grocer's wife 
said she never had such a time keeping order since she first 
took the class. She did not bring any specific charges 
against Abby, but said she was the ringleader. Abby's 
mother as a rule never liked to hear her daughter criti- 
cised, and her friends knew it. Things had reached such 
a pass the previous Sunday that the grocer's wife intended 
to run in and see Abby's mother, but the hired girl had 
had an attack of quinsy and she had had so much to do 
at home she was forced to wait until after the weekly 
Prayer Meeting and talk it over with her on the way 
home. 

Instead of resenting the criticism, Abby's mother ad- 
mitted she, too, had noticed how her daughter was acting, 
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and asked for an itemized account of her daughter's short- 
comings. 

The grocer's wife was only too willing to oblige her. 
She called on Abby for the Golden Text and Abby said, 
"A wise son knoweth his father, but a bald head knows 
not its comb." 

Abby's mother smiled under the cover of the dark- 
ness. She was shocked, but at the same time thought 
Abby's remark clever. She did not say so, however. 
What she did say was to the effect that she certainly 
would call Abby down for it. 

The next charge against Abby was bringing a bottle 
of cheap cologne to Sunday-school, concealed in her muff, 
and throwing it over Charles and William in the adjoining 
pew during the Long Prayer. 

"How do you know Abby did it ?" inquired her mother 
sharply, quick to assume the defensive. 

"Because she admitted it when I asked who threw 
it," replied the grocer's wife. "It was awful stuff. Every- 
body round us was sniffing and looking in our direction. 
I asked Abby why she did it and she said she was dying 
to have some fun. I also told her I was going to tell you, 
and what do you think she said?" 

"What did she say?" inquired Abby's mother grimly. 

"She said she was going to have all the fun she could, 
because she might as well be hung for an old sheep as a 
lamb." 

"I'll attend to her the first thing in the morning. I 
never did believe in waking a child up to give it a whip- 
ping in the middle of the night." 

Abby's teacher said good-night at the gate and hur- 
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ried home. She felt much relieved. She had done her 
duty and was confident she would have better order on 
the following Sunday. 

Abby*s mother did not doubt the truth of the cologfne 
story. The previous Saturday her hired girl had come to 
her in a towering rage. She accused someone of taking 
a bottle of cologne that her steady company, the ice-man, 
had given her on her birthday. Abby's mother asked her 
daughter if she knew anything about* the missing gift. 
Abby was very indignant and said she hadn't even smelt 
the old cologne. Abby was doing her best to keep her 
promise and tell the strict truth. The bottle fitted nicely 
inside her muff and Abby fixed the cork so it would come 
out easily when she was ready to use it. The hired girl 
threatened to leave, so Abby's mother gave her fifteen 
cents to buy another bottle the next time she went down- 
town. 

Fortunately for Abby, her mother's neuralgia kept her 
awake all night. She was sleeping soundly when Abby 
awoke. It was a rule of the house never to disturb her 
when she had been up all night, so Abby dressed quietly 
and hurried through breakfast in order to get an early 
start. 

There was a calf a day old in William's stable and 
she was anxious to see it. When she arrived she found 
Charles, William and Annie Eliza there, gazing at the new- 
comer, and trying to make him eat some carrots, but the 
calf steadily refused all nourishment except his mother's. 
Mary Alice and Martha joined the group almost before 
Abby had had a good look at the ungrateful animal. 

Martha had an interesting piece of information to im- 
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part to them. An old colored woman whom her mother 
had befriended for a number of years was dead. The 
funeral was to be that morning at ten o'clock from her 
home on the other side of the town, where there was a tiny 
colored settlement. Martha's mother had given the daugh- 
ter of the deceased, who did their washing, a black veil 
and an old black skirt to wear at the funeral. The coffin 
and carriages cost so much the relations were forced to 
appeal to charitably . disposed people for the necessary 
mourning. 

"Let's go to the funeral !" said Abby recklessly. "We 
don't often get a chance like this." 

Abby's proposal met with instant approval. 

"We'll have to hurry. It's pretty near time for the 
bell to ring and it's quite a long walk to Mt. Pisgah." 

Abby hid her books in the barn and the six started 
for the funeral. Martha had been there with her mother 
once or twice to call on the sick woman and knew the 
way, so she acted as guide. 

When they arrived they found everything in readi- 
ness for the funeral. Work was entirely suspended and 
each individual in the settlement was prepared to do honor 
to the memory of the deceased. There were only three 
families and the population of Mt. Pisgah numbered less 
than a dozen. Martha's family laundress recognized her 
immediately and invited the entire party to come in and 
see the corpse. They did not require any urging. 

The plain pine coffin stood in the center of the room, 
resting on a couple of saw-horses. On the lid was a bunch 
of calla lilies, the gift of the ladies for whom the daughter 
of the deceased washed. 
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None of the children except Abby had ever seen a 
dead person before. She had frequently attended funerals 
with her mother, and during their walk that morning had 
given the others the benefit of her experience. They gazed 
long and . rapturously at the figure in the coffin. Abby 
had told them dead people were colder than ice. 

"I'll dare you to touch her, Abby," said Oiarles. 

"I wouldn't for all the world," replied Abby, drawing 
back nervously. 

"I'm not afraid," said Annie Eliza, approaching the 
coffin and placing her hand on the aged woman's face. 
"It ain't any colder than a turkey before it's put in the 
oven," she exclaimed in a disappointed tone. Charles and 
William touched her, to see which was right, Abby or 
Annie Eliza. They decided in favor of the last named. 
Then Mary Alice and Martha, unable to suppress their 
curiosity, tried it. Notwithstanding the fact that she re- 
peated over and over again that she wouldn't, Abby finally 
summoned up courage enough to follow their example. 

When they were through looking at, or, rather, hand- 
ling the remains, they were invited to take seats. Some- 
one started a hymn and all present joined in the singing. 
The children did not know the words, so they hummed 
it, and felt they were doing all in their power to help out. 
An elderly man with a gray beard which had never been 
trimmed made a long prayer. He was frequently inter- 
rupted by cries of "Hallelujah!" "Praise be to Gawd!" 
and "Amen !" He evidently was accustomed to it, for he 
kept right on without being in the least disturbed. Then 
followed a short sermon. The old man had apparently 
exhausted himself in his prayer, for .the sermon was brief 
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and rambling. The chief mourner and the friends of the 
family gazed frequently at the clock. At last the old man 
paused for breath, and, thinking he had finished, the 
people got up. He attempted to expostulate, but the chief 
mourner said they were perfectly satisfied and that it was 
time to start. 

The coffin was placed in the hearse, a primitive affair 
drawn by one horse. Martha asked the laundress if they 
could ride to the cemetery. 

"There's room for four of you in my carriage, but 
not for six." 

"rU ride on the hearse with the driver," volunteered 
Charles. William thought he could sit in Charles' lap, and 
the driver of the hearse told them they could try it. 

Martha was given the place of honor on the rear seat 
of the first carriage beside the laundress. Mary Alice and 
Abby sat facing them, with their backs to Annie Eliza and 
the driver. The female residents of Mt. Pisgah filled the 
two remaining carriages. The men walked with the pall- 
bearers, who comprised nearly all the male citizens of 
Mt. Pisgah. 

The procession wended its way slowly toward the 
cemetery, to reach which it was necessary to pass through 
the business section of the town. It was not the same 
cemetery in which Squint's grandmother was buried, but 
a smaller one further out, where the lots were much 
cheaper. The children were glad of it, because it made 
the ride considerably longer. They were living in the 
present and enjoying every moment; the future could 
take care of itself. 

After they had reached the outskirts of the town 
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Charles asked the driver if his hands were cold. He said 
he hadn't noticed it and inquired why he wanted to know. 

"I thought if they were, I'd drive for you while you 
warmed them," 

The man told him he might take- the reins for a 
while and then let William have them. This suited both 
the boys, and they drove by turns until they reached the 
cemetery. 

Abby did her best to cheer up the laundress during 
the ride. She tried to remember something soothing from 
the Bible, but to save her life she could think of nothing 
but the miracle of the loaves and fishes, and this seemed 
hardly appropriate. This miracle suggested one fatal de- 
fect in funerals. There were no refreshments. She had 
been in such a hurry to see the calf that morning, she had 
scarcely tasted her breakfast, and now she was beginning 
to wish she had eaten more. 

"Was your mother resigned?" she inquired. 

"I don't know it under that name. Miss Abby, but 
she was nothing but skin and bones." 

"The Lord's will be done," said Abby piously. 

At that very moment one of the traces came unfast- 
ened and the driver asked Annie Eliza to hold the reins 
while he got out to fix it. 

"If he starts, hold the reins tight !" 
'AH right," said Annie Eliza. 

The horse was nearly as old as the carriage, and both 
were living on borrowed time. Conscious of the responsi- 
bility resting upon her, Annie Eliza grasped the lines 
firmly, ready to tighten her hold at a moment's notice. 
Instead of starting, the venerable steed turned and gave 
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the occupants of the carriage a reproachful look, which, 
freely translated, might have meant, *^Why are you in 
such a hurry to reach the grave? Don't we all get there 
soon enough?" 

Abby, however, interpreted it differently, and said 
nervously, "Watch him, Annie Eliza, and don't let him 
run away!" 

"Don't worry, Abby," replied Annie Eliza consolingly. 
"If he starts to run, I'll jerk his mouth." 

"You young ladies certainly are a comfort to me this 
day," said the laundress, after they were once more on 
their way to the cemetery. "Your society does divert my 
grief." 

The girls were glad to hear her say so, and assured 
her the pleasure was all on their side. Each time they 
stopped to fix the harness or tighten a bolt Annie Eliza 
watched out. No runaway interfered with their pleasure, 
and just about the time school was over for the morning 
they arrived at the cemetery. The committal services 
were brief. Then came the part Charles and William 
enjoyed most. They watched the pall-bearers lower the 
coffin and stood- as near the grave as they could, ready to 
offer their services in case they were needed. The whole 
party waited till the grave was filled in and rounded. 
The men allowed Charles and William to shovel in a por- 
tion of the dirt and told the laundress she ought to be 
proud to have such friends among the quality. 

"I only works for the best people," was her dignified 
reply. She 'lowed she'd take the flowers home and put 
them in water. They would only spoil in the cemetery, 
or likely as not some low-down person would steal them 
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to wear to a danbe or some other social gathering. She 
left the fern leaves on the grave. 

Abby asked her if she might have one to press for 
her scrap-book and the laundress told her to help herself. 

Charles and William rode back on the hearse. The 
driver was in a hurry for his dinner and they went as 
fast as they could, but it was long past the dinner hour 
when they reached home. Their fathers were waiting for 
them, and, after the boys had finished their repast, pur- 
posely protracted till the paternal patience was exhausted, 
there was an "interview" satisfactory to the parents, at 
least, and then Charles and William started for school to 
face the teacher. 

The four girls reached home much later than Charles 
and William. Their restive steed balked shortly after 
leaving the cemetery, and considerable time was lost be- 
fore he consented to move on. The girls did not think it 
would be polite to leave the laundress sitting alone in the 
carriage, so they remained to keep her company. They 
rode back to Mt. Pisgah, and the laundress, as a mark of 
her appreciation of their kindness in diverting her grief, 
asked them to come in and have a snack. The girls were 
very hungry — Abby was really faint — ^and the invitation 
was eagerly accepted. 

The snack consisted of cold meat, bread and butter 
and tea. The food was plain but good, and no "funeral 
baked meats*' were ever more thoroughly enjoyed. 

"Fm having a perfectly lovely time, aren't you?" 
Abby remarked, sipping her second cup of tea. The others 
were as enthusiastic as Abby and assured the laundress 
nothing could have been more successful than the funeral. 
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"It's been simply perfect,". said Abby, "in every way." 

They did not hurry home, but strolled along leisurely. 
Now that everything was over and the better part of the 
day gone, they began to think of the future and plan 
accordingly. 

Charles and William arrived at school half an hour 
late. The teacher asked them where they had been, and 
they told her at a funeral. She noticed their eyes were 
red and concluded they had been crying. She asked them 
whose funeral it was and they told her it was an old 
friend's. She inquired then whether they knew where the 
girls were. Not having seen them since they left them 
in the cemetery, and having had personal matters of their 
own to occupy their thoughts, they told her they did not. 

When they told Squint and Henry at recess how they 
had put in the morning they were inconsolable. 

1 never drove a hearse in my life," sighed Squint. 

'And I never rode in one, either," exclaimed Henry. 

1 don't see why you didn't tell us so we could go, 
too." 

'We didn't know it ourselves till it was time to start." 

"That's true !" interrupted William. "The calf brought 
us luck!" 

What became of Abby and the others?" 

We left them in the cemetery," replied Charles. 
"They rode with the corpse's daughter. She's the lady 
who washes for Martha's mother. It was great fun filling 
in the dirt, wasn't it, William?" 

"Yes, indeed," responded William. "It was worth a 
licking." 

While William's and Charles' fathers were walking 
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home to dinner they met the Judge with Annie Eliza's 
father, and, as they were all going in the same direction, 
they walked along together. 

"By the way," said the Judge, "vchat were your chil- 
dren doing at that nigger funeral this morning?" 
'Whose children?" asked all three men at once. 

'Yours," the Judge replied, chuckling at the recol- 
lection. "Charles and William were riding on the hearse 
with the driver. Annie Eliza was on the front seat of 
the mourners' carriage. Abby, Mary Alice and Martha 
were inside. I saw them when they passed my office. 
They went so slow I had plenty of time. It was some of 
the Mt. Pisgah crowd, wasn't it?" 

None of the men knew. 

They were thinking of other things and busy plan- 
ning interviews. This explains why Charles* and Wil- 
liam's fathers were waiting for them when they returned 
late for dinner. 

Annie Eliza's mother put on her things and hurried 
over to Abby's as soon as her husband told her what the 
Judge had said. She did not wait to eat her dinner, and 
Annie Eliza's father, who had a very important business 
engagement at two o'clock, dined alone. The hired girl 
told her Abby's mother was ill in bed with the neuralgia 
and was suffering something awful. She inquired if Abby 
was home and the girl said she had not seen her since 
morning. 

"More than likely she's over to William's watching 
that calf. You'd think from the way she went on about it 
this morning that it was the only calf ever born in town." 

Annie Eliza's mother did not stop to hear any more, 
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but hurried over to Mary Alice's. There was no one at 
home. Mary Alice's father and mother were in Boston 
and the girl said Mary Alice had not returned from school. 

"I don't see where she can be," added the girl. "She 
never was so late before." 

Martha's mother had company to dinner, and very 
distinguished company, being no less a personage than 
the Governor of the State. He was a cousin of Martha's 
father, and, knowing he was coming, they had an extra 
fine dinner. He inquired several times for Martha, of 
whom he was very fond, and seemed quite surprised not 
to. see her. 

"I can't imagine where she is. She was counting on 
your coming and has been talking about you ever since 
her father received your letter. It may be," added ' 
Martha's mother, "that she is over at William's. They 
have a young calf that the children are crazy about." 

It is not very complimentary to tell the ruling Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth that a day-old calf is a more 
important member of society than he is, but Martha's 
mother was not thinking of social distinctions. She was 
racking her brains to find some excuse for Martha's non- 
appearance, but could think of nothing but the calf. She 
had charged Martha to be sure to hurry home and change 
her dress before dinner. 

Later on, when Martha's father wrote to him about 
the funeral, he laughed till his glasses fell off. If he had 
to take a second place, he preferred to do so in favor of 
the funeral. He little dreamed at the time he was enjoy- 
ing his cousin's lavish hospitality, that the sole heiress 
of the house was just sitting down to a snack with the 
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chief mourner and her friends in the little negro settle- 
ment of Mt. Pisgah. 

Annie Eliza's mother did not wish to disturb the Gov- 
ernor's hostess while they were at dinner, so she walked 
home, having accomplished nothing beyond verifying the 
fact that all four of the girls were missing. She sat down 
to her solitary dinner, for her husband had finished and 
gone back downtown. 

While she was sipping her coffee, she looked across 
the street and saw William come out. He was wiping his 
eyes and walking slowly. His father accompanied him 
as far as the comer, then stood and watched to see which 
way. he went. William walked straight toward the school- 
house. 

Abby's mother's neuralgia proved obstinate, and it 
was several days before she was able to leaive her room. 
She had suffered so much in the meantime that she did 
not feel equal to "attending" to Abby in the sense in 
which she employed the word. The doctor advised per- 
fect quiet and warned her against becoming excited. Abby 
said nothing about the funeral, and no news from the 
outside world penetrated into the sick-room. She heard 
. of it finally through the hired girl. The latter was a friend 
of the girl who lived at Martha's, where the lady washed 
who had been so nice to Charles and William and the 
girls the day of the funeral. The girl knew Martha had 
received a whipping and been put to bed the day of the 
Governor's visit, after he had taken his departure, but 
she did not know why, and supposed it was because she 
had preferred the calf's society to the Governor's. When 
the laundress came the following Monday she learned the 
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full particulars of the funeral and how diverting Martha 
and her friends had proved. She told the whole story to 
her friend, and she passed it on to Abby's mother. 

Another reason why Abby's mother failed to keep 
her promise to the grocer's wife was the fact that she did 
not believe in whipping a child twice for the same thing. 
The morning after the funeral the teacher had called all 
six members of the party to her desk and given them a 
"feruling." It was Abby's first taste of the cherry ruler 
and she never forgot it. The teacher had found out they 
had played truant the previous day, and such an infraction 
of the rules could not be tolerated for an instant. It made 
no difference to her what "arrangements," as she termed 
It, the parents had made with their offspring, they had 
broken one of the rules, and discipline must be maintained 
at any cost. So it came about that Abby, the prime mover 
in the affair, received only one whipping, while the others 
received two. 

Mary Alice was more unfortunate than the others. 
She thought she was through when the cherry ruler com- 
pleted its work, but she was undeceived as soon as she 
reached home at noon. She was late for dinner. They 
had gone directly from school to visit the calf. Her father 
was waiting for her. On his way downtown that morning 
he had met the Judge, and the latter "had rubbed it in." 
He had a similar experience at the Bank Directors' meet- 
ing. Coming home to dinner, the teacher met him and 
had a "few words" with him; consequently he was ready 
for Mary Alice when she arrived. 

Her seat at school was vacant that afternoon. When 
she came the next morning she brought a written excuse 
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from her father, saying his daughter had been unavoidably- 
detained the previous afternoon, and asked the teacher to 
excuse the absence. 

Mary Alice was very sorry afterwards that she did 
not try to come instead of "taking on so" after the inter- 
view with her father. More things happened that after- 
noon than the girls could tell during the morning recess. 
This fact, combined with the two lickings, filled her cup of 
bitterness full to overflowing. She was glad she had en- 
joyed the funeral so much. She certainly had paid dearly 
for the pleasure derived from the unexpected outing. 

Soon after school opened a man rushed in without 
knocking and said the chimney was on fire. The teacher 
told them to pack up their books and have them ready in 
case the roof caught. Charles and William thought it 
was a good chance to give their desks a thorough cleaning 
and threw everything they didn't want on the floor. 
Henry and Squint did likewise. 

Nothing came of the alarm and the teacher told them 
to put their books in the desks and pick up every scrap 
of paper they had thrown on the floor. 

When quiet was restored and the class in geography 
was reciting, one of the girls fainted away. She was in- 
clined to be stout and Abby told her she had heard people 
could reduce their flesh by eating slate-pencils. She ate 
half of one and then fainted. 

The teacher called for water, but the pail was empty. 
She sent Skinny and Fatty to get some^ They hurried so 
on the way back that they spilled half of it. Fatty could 
only think of one thing at a time. He had heard that 
fainting people could be revived with water. The teacher 
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had laid the girl on her back and was waiting for the 
water. She did not wait long. 

When the two boys set the bucket on the floor Fatty 
seized it and threw the contents over the unconscious 
victim of Abby's advice, drenching^ the upper portion of 
her body and the teacher, also. 

The girl came to with a gasp. They had let the fire 
die down to cool off the chimney, so both she and the 
teacher wore their shawls the remainder of the afternoon. 

The teacher could not, of course, punish Fatty for 
his zeal in reviving the girl, but he was given a generous 
taste of the cherry ruler later in the day for looking off 
his book once during the lesson. 

Half an hour before school closed there was a knock 
at the door. The "Apostle of Temperance," as she styled 
herself, had come to "interest" the school in her "work." 

She brought a letter from the School Board, giving her 
permission to talk to the pupils and circulate the pledge. 

The teacher asked her to be seated while the books 
were put in the desks. When everything was in order 
she nodded to the Apostle to begin. 

"How many of you boys would like to fill drunkards' 
graves?" was her opening question. 

Charles and William raised their hands immediately. 

"We filled a grave yesterday, and it was great fun," 
said Charles. 

"I meant He in them," explained the Apostle, glanc- 
ing at the teacher, who was looking out of the window, 
smiling at a snow-bird perched on the sill. 

"And how many of you girls would like to become 
drunkards' wives?" . 
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Annie Eliza thought she would, and raised her hand 
accordingly. 

The Apostle looked horrified. 

"You don't mean it!" she gasped. 

"Yes, I do/* insisted Annie Eliza. "I ate a brandied 
peach once, and it tasted perfectly lovely." 

The Apostle wished to secure as many pledges as 
possible before roll-call, so she did not argue. She told 
Annie Eliza she would remember her specially in her 
prayers, and then proceeded to paint the horrors of alcohol 
in such vivid colors that she aroused the curiosity of her 
hearers and the desire to test the truth of her statements. 

Annie Eliza told Abby and Martha after school she 
believed she could "eat a whole jar of brandied peaches" 
and "drink the juice besides." 

When the talk was over the Apostle asked all who 
were willing to sig^ the pledge to raise their hands. Annie 
Eliza was the only one who refused. 

The Apostle appealed to the teacher. 

The latter advised her to sign, but said she could not 
force her to do it, as it was an "individual matter outside 
the regular school discipline." The time Annie Eliza had 
tasted the brandied peach the teacher was invited to supper 
and had told Annie Eliza's mother the preserves were 
"delicious/* 

The Apostle offered to walk part way home with the 
teacher. She said she had been entertained* frequently at 
private houses wherever she visited, but the teacher told 
her she wasn't near through and had several matters to 
attend to before leaving. 

Fatty was one of them. 
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She wore her shawl while transacting her business 
with him, and said if there was one thing she was deter- 
mined to break him of, it was the habit of looking off 
bis book during the lesson. 

The Apostle of Temperance spent the night at the 
Methodist Minister's^ She told him she thought there 
was a great work to be done in the town in rescuing people 
from the Demon Rum, especially the children. 

He agreed with her and promised to pray for a bless- 
ing on her woric. 



XIII. 

The calf was sick and the man in the stable said he 
did not think it would live through the night. It was 
Saturday, and the calf's friends were in great distress. 
They knew they would not be allowed to come over and 
inquire the next morning, and they never could wait until 
Sunday-school to find out if he was still alive 

After considerable discussion, they reached a satis- 
factory decision. They tacked a square of red flannel to 
one of Delia's clothes-poles and a piece of black cloth to 
the other. William was to rise early to ascertain whether 
the calf was living or dead. 

If alive he was to display the red flag from the win- 
dow of his room which faced Mary Alice's house. Martha 
could see the flag from her own window through her 
father's field glass. She knew where he kept it and said 
she would borrow it and take it to bed with her. If the 
news were unfavorable she promised to hang her red skirt 
out of the window opposite the door of her room. This 
window was on the side of the house next to Abby's. 
Charles could see this window from his room. Abby 
promised to close the blinds if the calf was dead, the 
same as they did for people, only they called it "bowing 
the shutters;" otherwise she would leave them open as 
usual. This provided for everyone except Annie Eliza. 
It would never do to leave her out of the plans. 

242 
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From her room she could see the window of Wil- 
liam's stable, from which they had watched the Deacon's 
prize rooster go to his doom, and "never told." 

William agreed to hang his red sweater out the win- 
dow if the family cow was childless when he visited the 
stable. 

With this understanding they separated for the night. 
Abby said she woCild be willing to sit up all night with 
the others, but supposed they wouldn't let them. The rest 
agreed with her. 

There was hardly a family in the neighborhood but 
was informed during the evening meal of the critical con- 
dition of the calf, and more than one mother threatened 
to send her offspring away from the table if the subject 
was not immediately dropped. 

As soon as it was light enough the next morning to 
distinguish colors, each of the calf's warmest friends knew 
that it was still alive. 

Then a singular thing happened. 

Not a single one of those who might be styled the 
calf's intimate friends was able to eat much breakfast. 
Questioning only elicited the fact that they were not "feel- 
ing well," and they were told to go back to bed and stay 
there while their parents were at church. 

If the parents had known it, there; was an epidemic 
of Morbus Sabbaticus, and at least one case in six different 
families in the neighborhood. The people who passed 
William's on their way to church thought it was some- 
thing else. 

William had forgotten to take in the red flag, and 
when people saw it they crossed over to the other side 
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of the street without stopping to ask any questions. Mary 
Alice's mother was near-sighted, otherwise she might have 
noticed the signal. Her father was too busy shaving to 
notice anything beyond the fact that his razor needed 
honing badly, and he told his wife not to let him forget 
to take it downtown with him the next morning. 

William's parents were late in starting for church and 
his mother thought that was the reason why people stared 
so when they walked up the aisle during the ^'responsive 
reading." 

History repeats itself even in families, and when the 
parents of our friends started for church they left their 
children snugly tucked up in bed, with strict injunctions 
to remain perfectly quiet and remember it was Sunday. 

The Minister was nearly through his sermon when 
the sexton walked up to William's father's pew and whis- 
pered to him that he was wanted outside on important 
business. His wife thought of William at once and be- 
came alarmed. She waited five minutes,, and then, unable 
to bear the suspense longer, got up and followed her 
husband. She hurried home. Her husband was standing 
at the door talking to the same policeman who had helped 
capture the burglars in the preserve cellar. The red flag 
was no longer in evidence. 

The rumor spread through the congregation* that Wil- 
liam had the smallpox. Some of the people had noticed 

« 

the red flag on their way to church and were indignant 
that any member of the family should venture out even 
to hear the sermon. The sexton said . William's father 
had been called out of church by a policeman. In all 
probability he had been arrested for spreading the disease. 
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Then the parents of the invalids remembered the 
sudden illness of their own children and hurried home, 
filled with dire forebodings. 

As soon as the policeman saw William's father come 
out of church, he said to him, "I hear you have small- 
pox at your house." 

"Nothing of the kind," he replied, turning very red. 

"What have you got the flag out there for, then?" 
asked the policeman. 

"What flag?" demanded William's father. 

"Didn't you know that the smallpox flag is hanging 
irom your second-story window?" 

"No; and I'll not believe it until I see it!" 

"Come bn, then," said the policeman, "and I'll show 
it to you." 

They hurried across the square. When they reached 
the house the policeman pointed to the flag, saying tri- 
umphantly, "There I what did I tell you !" 

"This is some of William's work," cried his father. 
'I'll settle with him for this." 

He rushed into the house, followed by the policeman, 
and removed the flag. He did not go near William's 
room. There was plenty of time for that later. The 
thing to do was to get rid of the policeman first. He 
escorted him to the door and was just pressing a five- 
dollar note into his willing hand when his wife arrived, 
pale and anxious. 

"What is it?" she cried. "Is William worse?" 

"William is all right," said her husband. "It's just 
a little misunderstanding." 

The policeman touched his hat and walked away. 
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Her husband explained the "misunderstandings," and 
his wife, much relieved, hurried upstairs to see William. 
He was not in his room. Nor were any of the other in- 
valids in their rooms when their parents hurriedly soug^ht 
them after church. They were all in William's stable 
watching the sick calf drawing its last feeble breath and 
anxiously waiting for it to die. 

William's father always talked things over with him 
before "proceeding to business." After his son had ex- 
plained the purpose of the flag and he had seen how per- 
fectly genuine their anxiety about the calf was, he viewed 
matters in a different light. He told William, however, 
that the condition of his health was such that he must go 
back to bed and remain there on a light diet until he gave 
him permission to get up. 

William's mother saw a number of people standing 
across the street watching the house and talking earnestly. 
She recognized them, and, opening the front door, called 
them over, saying there was absolutely no ground for fear. 
They came over reluctantly and did not enter the yard 
until she had explained about the flag. 

The sight of their children standing around the dead 
calf — it had died at last — ^and weeping bitterly softened 
their resentment. The morning's illnesses were then easily 
diagnosed as Morbus Sabbaticus, and the treatment pro- 
posed by William's father was adopted by the other 
parents. Each mourner made elaborate plans for the calf's 
funeral during the long hours of their "convalescence." 
They came to naught, however. 

The next day when they met to make arrangements, 
as Abby called it, the body of their deceased friend had 
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disappeared. No amount of questioning as to how and 
where it went threw any light upon the mystery. All the 
stable man would say was that he guessed the fox carried 
it off. 

Abby was very sorry for the calf's mother and wrote 
a verse about the cow's grief over the death of her child. 
She showed it to the others and they thought it was beau- 
tiful. She wrote it on her slate and held it up for Mary 
Alice and Martha to see. 

The teacher asked her if she was "communicating." 
Abby was no longer the teacher's pet. Her successor was 
the girl who ate the slate-pencils to reduce her flesh. Her 
real name was Susan Jane, but her mother preferred to 
have her called Jennie. She was now known throughout 
the school as "Slate-pencil Sue," and Abby had the credit 
of starting the name. 

So when she failed to answer the teacher concluded 
she was and put her name down. Abby got even by pin- 
ning a piece of paper to her rival's back, on which was 
written, "Fatty, the Pet." She did this because she saw 
Charles pin one on the back of the real Fatty, requesting 
the general public to "kick me quick." 

Shortly after Abby's mother recovered from her at- 
tack of neuralgia her cousin from New York came to 
pay a week's visit, bringing her son with her. This son 
was about the age of Charles and William and wore his 
hair in long curls. The day after his arrival Abby brought 
him to school. His appearance caused a mild sensation. 
He wore a black velvet suit, a broad white collar edged 
with lace, and had a red silk necktie. His hands were 
encased in brown kid gloves, which, probably because he 
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was a visitor, he did not remove* He kept them on all 
through the session. He was not interested in the thii^s 
Abby and her friends were, and she was at a loss how to 
entertain him. 

When she first suggested that he accompany her to 
school he declined, but, finding the house a little too quiet 
in Abby's absence, he volunteered to go in the afternoon. 

Abby was glad to show him to the others. 

She had told them about him and aroused their curi- 
osity. She exhibited him the same as she would any rare, 
unusual specimen from the wilds of the African jungle. 

He had a fair complexion, blue eyes and light curls 
reaching to his waist. Such was Abby's cousin when he 
came to visit her. He was not the same boy when he 
went back home after forming the acquaintance of Abby's 
friends. 

Theodore was a model visitor and gave the teacher 
no trouble, but he was the inspiration for nimierous draw- 
ings and notes which involved others. The blackboard 
back of the teacher^s desk was hardly large enough to 
hold the names the teacher found it necessary to put down. 

He did not mingle with the boys at recess, but re- 
mained inside and talked witH the teacher. She told the 
Widow Sister and her mother that evening he was a 
lovely child and she wished they could see his beautiful 
curls. 

The first real interest he displayed during the after- 
noon was at the end of school when the names were read. 
For some time Abby had ceased to officiate. Slate-pencil 
Sue was not as quick as Abby and made so many mis- 
takes it took a great deal longer than formerly. Once 
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she read the same name twice, and, although the unfortu- 
nate boy tried to explain, the teacher refused to listen, 
and he got two lickings for the wme offense within ten 
minutes. 

The list was unusually long that dav and the teacher 
couM not be supposed to remember everything. When 
her attention was called to the oversight, she said she was 
sorry in a way, but no doubt he deserved it on general 
principles. 

Abby fortunately was not called up and was spared 
the humiliation of asking him not to tell anyone at home. 
She thought several times during the afternoon, as the 
list of names assumed alarming proportions, that she 
would "do something" to get put down. She no longer 
liked to be in the minority. Finally she decided not to 
risk it. She didn't believe, from the little she had seen 
of Theodore, that he cduld keep a promise after he had 
made it. 

It was a record-breaking day even for that school, 
and if blood had flowed as freely as rattan or ruler fell, 
the schoolroom would have been turned into shambles. 

Theodore enjoyed it ^1 immensely and said he was 
very glad he came. He satd truthfully that he had never 
seen anything like it in his life before. He was anxious 
to know which hurt the more, the ruler or the rattan. 
Abby answered guardedly that she had been told the rattan 
stung more but the ruler hurt longfer. He inquired why 
she had not been called up with the others. She told him 
it was on his account. She did not want to spoil his visit. 
He said he was sorry she felt that way, and spoke as 
though she had deprived him of a pleasure. 
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"Anyway," said Abby, "you got more people lickings 
than anyone that ever visited the school before." 

"What did I do, Abby?" 

"It was all your hair 1" 

"Don't you like it?" 

"Like itl I think curls on a boy are sickening!" 

"Anything else?" asked Theodore. 

"Well, there was your gloves. It would be bad 
enough to wear them to church, but to school! No 
wonder they made fun of you !" 

Theodore looked surprised and began taking off his 
gloves. 

"And those clothes ! I wouldn't be found dead with 
a Lord Fauntleroy suit on!" 

By this time they had reached Abby's house. 

"Wait a moment, Abby. Was there anything else?" 

"I'll think it over and tell you later," said Abby. 

Theodore was unusually quiet during supper. Abby's 
mother asked him how he liked the school and he an- 
swered "Very much." He did not say why he liked it or 
tell anything that had happened. The next morning at 
the breakfast table he asked his mother how long they 
were going to stay. She told him about a week. 

"I couldn't think of letting you go under a fortnight," 
said Abby's mother. 

When she made a return visit she was planning to 
remain at least two weeks. 

"I think Fd like to go to school while we are here," 
remarked Theodore. 

"Why not let him ?" suggested his hostess. "I'll write 
the teacher a note and explain." 
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And in this way Theodore's emancipation began. 

Theodore wore a dark suit and a broad white collar. 
When they turned the comer he took his collar off and 
threw it over the fence into Charles' yard. 

"What did you do that for?" inquired Abby in aston- 
ishment. 

"Because I wanted to. I hate those old collars !" said 
Theodore. 

"Will you do something for me, Abby?" he asked as 
they came in sight of the schoolhouse. 

She said she would, and waited to hear what it was. 

"I'm not going in now, I have an errand to do down- 
town. I want you to show me the way." 

"What's your errand?" Abby asked, wondering what 
made him so different from the Theodore of yesterday. 

"I'll tell you later, Abby. How do you get downtown 
from here?" 

Abby told him to go straight down the street they 
were on till he came to Main Street, where all the stores 
were. They said good-bye and parted. 

Abby gave her mother's note to the teacher, who read 
it and asked where Theodore was. Abby said he was de- 
tained, but would be there later. The teacher seemed to 
think this was satisfactory and asked no further questions. 

Mary Alice, Martha, Abby and Squint's sister were 
walking up and down the yard on the girls' side at recess 
with their arms about one another's waists, talking about 
Theodore's mother's dresses, which, according to Abby, 
must have cost thousands of dollars apiece, when Abby 
heard her name called. Someone was standing near the 
gate and beckoning to her to come. 
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Abby flew to sec who it was. 

"Hello, Abby!" said a familiar voice as she ap- 
proached. Abby failed to recognize the speaker. Then 
suddenly she started back in amazement, sa)ring, "My, but 
you'll catch it! What will your mother say?" 

"I don't care what she says. She can lick me if she 
wants to, but they're off, and that's all I care." 

All Abby could do was to stand and gaze in open 
astonishment at the transformation that had taken place 
in Theodore's appearance since they parted less than two 
hours before. His curls were missing and his hair was, 
if anything, cut shorter than Charles' and William's. 

"What did you do with your curls after they were 
cut off?" inquired Abby as soon as she could speak. 

"The man put them in a paper and told me to carry 
them home, but I threw them in the street," said Theo- 
dore promptly. 

Theodore's second appearance in school created, if 
possible, a greater sensation than the first. The teacher 
refused at first to believe it was the same lovely child 
that Abby had brought to school with her the day before, 
but finally identified him by his voice. Deprived of his 
curls and his Fauntleroy suit, he looked like any other child. 

"Where'll I sit?" he inquired abruptly. 

He was no longer "company/* but a "visiting pupil," 
as the teacher styled those scholars who remained less 
than a month; still, he came "under the rules" and must 
understand so. 

"My pupils sit where I tell them," she said stiffly. 
"The seat between Charles and William is vacant now 
and you may have that until Hiram returns." 
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Hiram had the mumps on both sides and would not 
be back for ten days. 

This suited Theodore. He liked the looks of Charles 
and William and wanted to get acquainted. 

"You may use Hiram's books while he is absent," 
said the teacher. "It will hardly pay you to buy new 
ones, Charles, you may show Theodore where the les- 



sons are." 



Charles was very willing to oblige the teacher. 

"Say," whispered Theodore, under cover of marking 
the exact place where the geography lesson began, "what 
do you have to do to get your name on the board?" 

"Most an3rthing. It's easier to remember the things 
you don't do." 

Charles took all the time he could to show Theodore 
where the lessons were. He was not nearly through when 
the teacher said, "That will suffice, Charles," in a tone 
that was unmistakable. 

Pretty soon Charles felt someone nudge him. It was 
Theodore. He was offering him Hiram's spelling-book. 
Charles took it and opened it. Inside was a scrap of 
paper, on which was written, "Take one and pass the rest 
to Abby," and five sticks of gum. 

Charles did as Theodore requested. Abby divided the 
gum, giving one to Mary Alice, one to Martha and one 
to Annie Eliza. The fourth she kept for herself. She 
asked permission to look up a word in the dictionary and 
dropped Annie Eliza's portion into her lap as she passed 
her seat. ' 

Theodore made friends with William, Henry and 
Squint by treating them to gum. Ten minutes later "Slate- 
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pencil Sue" asked permission to "speaK privately" with the 
teacher. 

It was instantly granted. 

"Teacher," whispered Abby's successor, "Pretty near 
everybody is chewing gum." 

After the "pet" had taken her seat the teacher said, 
"Everybody in the room who is chewing gum may rise." 

Theodore was on his feet in an instant. He had 
furnished the gum, and it would never do for the recipients 
of his bounty to go back on their benefactor, so all got 
up. The teacher wrote down their names and told them 
they might take their seats. 

When the class in reading lined up, Theodore took 
his place at the head purposely, instead of at the foot, 
where he knew he belonged. The teacher did not notice 
him at first and no one called her attention to the matter 
until "Slate-pencil Sue" shouted, "Teacher, Theodore is 
in the wrong place !" 

"Go to the foot, Theodore," said the teacher. In- 
stead of going behind the class he went in front, so 
close to the living line that he knocked two-thirds of the 
readers from their owners' hands and they fell with a 
crash to the floor. Charles and William let theirs fall 
purposely, but it had the appearance of an accident. 

"Never go in front of the class again, Theodore," 
said the teacher severely. "If you do, I shall find some 
way to refresh your memory." 

"I can't drink this water. It tastes just awful !" said 
a girl named Angelina, who asked for a drink every 
half hour, on the ground of having been told by the 
doctor to drink all the water she could, except at meals. 
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"What's the matter with the water?" inquired the 
teacher. "It was fresh an hour ago." 

"I don't know, but it tastes just awful/' murmured 
Angelina. 

"Bring the dipper to me!" 

Angelina brought the dipper to the teacher. The 
latter tasted the water, made a wry face, and walked to 
the bucket. In the bottom was a piece of alum as large 
as a hen's egg. 

"Who put this alum into the bucket?" asked the 
teacher in her sternest voice. 

No one raised either hand or voice. After waiting 
in vain for the culprit to confess, the teacher announced 
if such a thing happened again the guilty party would 
be severely dealt with. 

It did not occur to her to associate Theodore's 
usurpation of the head of the class with the alum. In 
taking that position he was so near the bucket he could 
touch it with his elbow. 

On the way home the "gum squad," headed by 
Theodore, walked the fence for an entire block. It was 
easier for the boys, as they had no skirts to hamper them 
or catch on things. Abby tore a big hole in her new 
skirt, and Mary Alice ripped the flounce entirely oflf 
hers. Then Martha caught her foot between two pickets, 
and in trying to work it loose the whole bottom of her 
shoe came off. Squint's sister escaped without injury 
to her wardrobe, but in jumping down, after finishing 
her "dare," her ankle turned and she limped for the next 
two weeks. 

Annie Eliza alone escaped. She attributed it to the 
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the clock. She had her back turned and failed to see 
the exchange of glances between the imprisoned members 
of the "gum squad." 

She said he might and that it pleased her to see 
young people, especially boys, considerate of their elders. 
He opened the windows, starting with the one nearest 
the teacher's desk. When he had gone the rounds the 
five minutes were up, and she said they might go outside 
with the other scholars, but to remember in the future 
to be more punctual. To avoid taking cold she put on 
her cloak. 

Soon after the bell rang Angelina raised her hand. 
Her hand was raised constantly and the teacher did not 
always notice it promptly. 

"Something smells awful funny, teacher.** 

The teacher had been conscious of a strange odor 
ever since she closed the windows, so she told Fatty to 
open the window back of his seat. A few minutes later 
"Slate-pencil Sue" asked to have another window opened. 
The room was becoming a little too cool for the teacher 
so she put on her cloak again. It was so near all she 
had to do was turn around and take it from the hook. 

"Can't we have another window open on our side, 
teacher?" asked Skinny. 

Despite the two already open the odor was stronger 
than before and the teacher gave the required permission. 

During the writing-lesson the teacher was accus- 
tomed to walk up and down the aisles inspecting the 
copy-books. There were generally many faults to criti- 
cise and tears of discouragement followed her progress, 
but to-day she left a train of perfume behind her. Re- 
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quests for more open windows became so numerous she 
told the girls they might go, one at a time, and get their 
wraps. At last she herself opened the door leading into 
the boys' entry, but, though a strong current of air swept 
through the room, it did not seem to make very much 
difference. 

"May I have a drink?" asked Angelina. "I don't 
feel very well." 

"If you ask for another drink to-day, Angelina," 
said the exasperated teacher, "I shall put your name 
down." 

Angelina subsided. 

At last the teacher told them to put their books 
away and arrange their desks. The shivering pupils 
obeyed. Theodore was in his element. No fanatic ever 
went to the block or the stake with greater enthusiasm. 
To facilitate matters after roll-call the teacher replaced 
her cloak on the wall near the blackboard. 

"Slate-pencil Sue" was in her accustomed place 
ready to read off the names. When she came to the 
third she stopped. 

"Gro on, Jennie," said the teacher. 

"I can't," gasped Jennie, "I'm sick," and fled from 
the room, knocking the teacher's cloak to the floor as 
she rushed past. 

Something fell out of the hood and rolled out of 
sight in the corner. The mice had a feast later when all 
was quiet and the chief delicacy was imported cheese. 

"You may come in Jennie's place, Abby," said the 
teacher. 

'I can't. I don't feel well," replied Abby. 



«' 
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The teacher asked several others to assist her, but 
they all said they didn't feel well either, and she was 
obliged to proceed alone. 

Theodore's turn came finally. 

"Hold out your hand!" said the teacher. 

Theodore held it out and received his baptism of fire. 
It was not as funny as he expected, but he did not flinch. 
Abby did not ask him not to tell on her. She knew he 
would not, but she did not care if he did. 

Just as they were being dismissed, Jennie came in 
looking very pale, and the teacher told Angelina to fetch 
the sufferer a drink. 

The teacher related her experience to the widow 
sister that evening after supper. She said it was the 
strangest thing, from beginning to end, that ever happened 
since she began teaching. This meant in many years. She 
did not say how many, but she had "gone to school" with 
Charles' and William's parents, and her experience was 
extensive. 

She also told the widow sister about the transforma- 
tion in Theodore's appearance, but she did not mention 
the even greater one that he had undergone inwardly. 

All she said was that ever since Abby brought him 
to school it seemed as though the very Old Nick himself 
had gotten into everyone, and she was thankful the next 
day was Saturday. 



XIV. 

When Theodore's mother had been at Abby's ten days 
and was beginning to talk of packing her trunks, she fell 
downstairs and injured her knee so badly she had to lie 
in bed two months. Theodore was intrusted to Abby's 
mother's care. In reality he took care of himself, and 
generally of Abby. 

Her mother told the grocer's wife the only peace she 
had was while they were at school; and the teacher told 
her widow sister she did not see what had got into her 
pupils — ^the more she punished them the worse they got. 

Theodore's initial experience at school was like the 
tiger cub's first taste of blood. His advent in the neigh- 
borhood was not looked upon by the parents as an un- 
mixed blessing. 

Delia saw him the day of his arrival and told the cook 
he looked like a little angel. His angelic attributes must 
have departed with his hair, for before he had been in the 
neighborhood a week she changed her mind and said he 
was a regular little devil. The blue eyes and confiding 
smile that captivated Delia's susceptible heart led others 
into error besides Delia and the teacher. 

The Deacon's wife saw him in Abby's pew the Sunday 
after he came. Her seat was directly behind Abby's. 

While they were standing for the invocation her eye- 
glasses fell off and landed on the pew-cushion near Theo- 
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dore. He handed them to her with a smile. She told 
the Deacon during^ their Sunday dinner that Abby's little 
cousin from New York was not long for this world. Her 
husband asked her what ailed Theodore. She said she 
had always noticed that children with eyes like Theodore's 
never lived to grow up. The Deacon wanted to know 
what was the matter with his eyes, and she said there was 
a "far-away" look in them that meant an i^arly death. 
The Deacon did not reply to this proof of wisdom. He 
had been married before and knew it was no use to argue. 
He wished, however, that the chicken he was trying to 
carve had been born with the same far-away look. 

Theodore and the Deacon's wife became great friends. 
He dropped in often, especially when he was hungry, and 
never forgot to praise her cooking. She was generally 
busy working at something, and apparently never got 
tired. 

Theodore always offered to help her, but ere long 
she learned that his "help" meant more work for her 
later. One day when he called she was carrying her house 
plants into the back kitchen to give them a "sulphur bath." 
She had a fine collection and was very proud of them. 
The way she bathed them was unique. 

She closed the room very tight, set a pan of sulphur 
on the top of the stove, which had no fire in it, and, after 
lighting the sulphur, left the room closed till all the in- 
sects on the plants were destroyed. She did this regu- 
larly two or three times a year, and it worked splendidly. 
Theodore was very helpful in carrying the plants from 
the bay window to the back kitchen. When they had 
brought the last plant in he noticed a paper sack on top 
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of the water-tank and asked what was in it. She said it 
was powdered sulphur, and he wanted to know how much 
she was going to use. She told him about a cupful. 

"If you burned it all at once it would kill them quicker, 
wouldn't it?" he said thoughtfully. 

"It might," she answered, "but I'm not going to." 

Just then the door-bell rang and she had to go and 
answer it. It proved to be a lady who was selling a work 
on the Holy Land. Abby's mother had sent her over, 
thinking the Deacon's wife might like to buy a copy and 
to get rid of the agent at the same time. It took the lady 
half an hour to explain the merits of the book. 

The Deacon's wife was trying to tell her, meanwhile, 
that she didn't think she cared to subscribe, as she had so 
little time for reading, and the Deacon had two books on 
the same subject which his first wife had bought. 

Theodore waited a while and finally concluded to go 
ahead without her. He poured the contents of the bag 
into the pan and set fire to the sulphur. He waited a 
couple of minutes to watch it burn, then he went over to 
find Charles and William. 

After the lady had gone, with the remark that she 
wished the Deacon's wife had told her in the first place 
she didn't want the book and saved a lot of valuable time, 
Theodore's friend hurried back to her plants. 

When she opened the door the fumes of sulphur 
nearly suffocated her. She closed the door hurriedly and 
waited an hour longer. The next time she tried it she 
was more successful. The air was strangely sweet and 
pure. 

Not an insect was on the plants, nor a leaf, either. 
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They all lay on the back kitchen floor, and near the stove 
was an empty paper bag. 

One Saturday morning when Theodore called she was 
busy doing her Sunday baking. He always dropped in 
on doughnut day, and, as usual, offered to help hen She 
told him he might go out to the chicken-yard and bring 
her all the fresh eggs he could find. 

The Deacon had paid two dollars for a "setting" of 
rare eggs of a fancy breed and put them under a hen 
that very morning before he went downtown. Theodore 
drove her off and brought the eggs into the house. The 
Deacon's wife said he was a fine boy and gave him a piece 
of mince pie to stay his hunger till the doughnuts were 
ready. 

The Deacon had not told his wife about the eggs. 

She did not approve of Deacons raising prize roosters 
and fancy fowls for exhibition, and had said so so many 
times the Deacon had learned to keep his own counsel. 

She therefore used two dollars' worth of eggs for a 
batch of doughnuts, two custard pies and a loaf of cup- 
cake without realizing her extravagance. 

Theodore's "helpful" nature was the cause of the 
Deacon's request for the prayers of the congregation to 
enable him to conquer his besetting sin which he made 
the following Thursday at the weekly Prayer Meeting. 
He had fallen from grace when he discovered the hen 
sitting on the empty nest two days later. 

The Deacon's wife had a sister named Henrietta, who 
lived several blocks away. When she was young her 
family called her Henry, and her sister still kept up the 
name. Henry wanted to buy her husband a birthday 
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present and asked her sister if she would go downtown 
with her to help select it. The Deacon's wife said she 
would, and promised to send her a note as soon as she 
knew when she could go. Henry did not want the Deacon 
to know about the present, for fear he would tell her 
husband and spoil the surprise. 

Theodore came in just as the Deacon's wife wa^ sign- 
ing the note. She told him, in answer to his offer to mail 
it for her, that she would give him a nice saucer pie the 
next time she baked if he would deliver the note for her. 
He said he would, and she told him where the house was. 

Theodore went down the wrong street and stopped 
at the second house on the right-hand side from the corner. 
He asked the lady who came to the door if anyone lived 
there by the name of Henry. The lady said "Yes" and he 
gave her the note. She opened it and read as follows : 

"Dear Henry: — Meet me on the corner at three 
o'clock. My husband does not suspect us. 

"Yours with love, 

"Sarah." 

Theodore was turning the corner when she called to 
him to come back. 

"I'm in a hurry," he answered. "What do you want?" 

"Who wrote this note?" cried the woman. 

"The Deacon's wife," replied Theodore over his 
shoulder. The woman read the note several times, then 
she sat down and cried for half an hour. 

Finally she got up, put on her hat and coat and started 
for the Minister's with the note in her pockets 
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The Deacon's wife was ncarlv ready to start when 
the Minister rang the bell. She thought he would not 
stay long, so she kept her things on. 

"Come in/' she said. "I have an engagement at three 
o'clock, but there's plenty of time." 

The Minister followed her into the sitting-room. He 
looked as though someone had dealt him a blow between 
the eyes and left him half dazed. 

The Deacon's wife wondered what was the matter 
with him. He gazed at her sadly for a moment and then 
said, "Before we proceed to discuss the matter that has 
brought me here, let us kneel in prayer." 

The Deacon's wife wondered what her husband had 
been doing, and became more and more perplexed as the 
prayer proceeded. She could not find any connection be- 
tween the Minister's allusions to the sanctity of the home 
and the Deacon's besetting sin, nor could she make out 
who was standing on the brink of a moral precipice. 

The clock struck three before they rose from their 
knees. She wondered how long her sister would wait. 
She did not know that Henry at that very moment was 
stoning raisins for a fruit-cake. 

When the prayer was ended the Minister told her he 
hoped she would appreciate the fact that he had come in 
the double capacity of a pastor and a brother on an errand 
as painful as it was serious. 

The Deacon's wife now felt certain it was the Deacon, 
and said tremulously, "What's he done now?" 

The Minister, divining her meaning and placing* a 
wrong construction upon it, said solemnly, "Let him that 
is without sin cast the first stone." 
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The Deacon's wife was quick-tempered, and some- 
thing in the Minister's tone provoked her. 

"You don't think I'll sit here and stone my own hus- 
band, do you ?" she said sharply. 

"I did not come here to discuss the Deacon," an- 
swered the Minister sadly. 

He laid special stress on the word "Deacon." 

His wife noticed it. There was only one other pos- 
sible interpretation of his remark. The people in the 
church thought she was to blame. After all she had done 
to break the Deacon of the habit of swearing, the Min- 
ister had come to tell her so. 

"I always try to do as near right as I know how," 
she said firmly. 

"Do you call meeting another woman's husband on 
the street corners secretly doing right ?" inquired the Min- 
ister sternly. 

"I never did such a thing in my life!" 

The Minister looked her squarely in the face. 

"No ; but you wanted to." 

"You must be crazy!" said the Deacon's wife. 

The Minister drew the note from his pocket and, 
handed it to her. 

"Did you write that?" he asked. 

She took the note, glanced at it hurriedly and ex- 
claimed, "Why, that's the note I hired Theodore to carry 
to my sister Henry!" 

Theodore came round on Saturday for a little visit 
and the promised pie. He had not seen the Deacon's wife 
for several days and she did not appear as glad to see 
him as usual. 
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"I suppose you have heard what's happened at Wil- 
liam's house?" 

"I haven't heard anything. I've had enough to do 
attending to my own affairs," replied the Deacon's wife, 
spreading more butter on the pie-crust she was making. 

"Well," said Theodore, "they've got twins, and they're 
going to let them both live. Abby's cat had three twins 
and they drowned all but the one they call Tom." 

The Deacon's wife smiled for the first time since her 
interview with the Minister. Theodore noticed the change 
in temperature and ventured to ask her if she were going 
to make a mince or apple saucer pie. 

"Which kind do you want?" 

"You might make one of both kinds and I could de- 
cide afterwards." 

The Deacon's wife said she would see how much 
crust she had left and then decide. 

"I'll be back in a little while," continued Theodore. 
"I have to go down to William's now. He's going to let 
us see the twins for a cent apiece. I haven't any money, 
so I'm going to offer him half of my pie. It's worth it, 
isn't it ?" 

The Deacon's wife was not in the habit of selling 
pies, but she thought the twins well worth the price of 
admission. 

Theodore came back an hour later, accompanied by 
Charles and William. 

"I've seen them," said Theodore, "and William wants 
his pay." 

The Deacon's wife told them to sit down and wait 
till the pies were out of the oven. 
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"What do you think ?" exclaimed Charles. "The same 
woman is down to William's that was over to the Super- 
intendent's the day the doctor left Samuel David there. 
I asked her if she wouldn't come over to our house next 
and she said she'd see." 

"I told her to leave a couple of twins at Abby's, but 
she wouldn't promise," added Theodore. 

The Deacon's wife went into the pantry and came 
back with a plate of doughnuts nicely sugared. 

"Eat these!" said she. "There's two apiece." 

When the doughnuts had disappeared, Charles re- 
marked to William that he'd like to have the Deacon's 
wife for a stepmother. 

"I like her a great deal better than I do Abby's 
mother," announced Theodore. 

"She can have me any time," said William. 

"You didn't make as many doughnuts as usual last 
Saturday, did you ?" asked the Deacon the following Tues- 
day at the breakfast table. "They don't usually give out 
so early in the week." 

"I'll make more the next time," answered his wife, 
who failed to explain why she was a dozen short. 

Charles and William and Theodore knew what had 
become of them. 

They got the two saucer pies also. 

William did a thriving business exhibiting the twins. 
As long as he brought his customers in groups of twos 
or threes the nurse did not seriously object, but when he 
brought the entire school home with him the following 
Monday she sent them away with their curiosity un- 
gratified. 
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Charles and William thought up another scheme by 
which the general public could see the twins, and at the 
same time fill their own jlepleted coffers. 

They proposed to set up their tent on the back lawn 
near the habitation of the fox and use it for a place of 
exhibition. 

Mary Alice, Martha and Abby, suitably, garbed as 
Turks, were to take turns sitting inside the tent and hold- 
ing the twins. Annie Eliza, in an abbreviated costume, 
was to be a drummer g^rl and stand on one side of the 
entrance. Theodore, dressed as a soldier, was to be sta- 
tioned on the other with a bugle. 

Charles was seriously thinking of borrowing the 
teacher's sword, and, mounted on Pistol, using it to main- 
tain order in case the general public became too demon- 
strative or admired the twins too enthusiastically. 

William, on Shotgun, was to be the treasurer and 
collect the entrance fee in advance. 

When their plans were perfected, William told the 
nurse he would like her to have the twins ready by nine 
o'clock Saturday. He only wanted them for the day, and 
she could have them back again in the evening. She 
kindly but firmly refused to loan them under any circum- 
stances. 

William asked her, "Whose twins are they, yours or 
ours ?" 

She referred him to his parents, who sided with the 
nurse, but gave William and Charles each five cents on 
condition that they relinquished their plans and said noth- 
ing more about iU 
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Abby's mother had been thinking for some time of 
having company to tea. People rarely gave dinner parties 
in the town, and then only in the middle of the day. 

The favorite mode of entertaining was a tea party at 
six o'clock, to which the husbands, as well as the wives, 
were invited. When Theodore's mother was able to be 
downstairs again and seriously planning to return to New 
York, it was finally decided to have the party at once. 

It was customary to extend verbal invitations to a 
function of this sort, but since the g^est of honor came 
from New York, Abby's mother thought it would be more 
elegant to have written ones. 

The guest of honor wrote a very stylish hand and 
was perfectly willing ; in fact, offered to do the invitations, 
Abby's mother was delighted and gave her the list of 
the guests. 

"Theodore," said his mother, "go look at the calendar 
and see what day of the month this week Wednesday is." 

Theodore was trying to teach the kitten to sit up on 
its hind legs and did not wish to be bothered. He gave 
a hasty glance at the calendar on the wall back of him 
and replied, "The seventeenth." 

His mother invited the guests for six o'clock on the 
evening of the seventeenth, and Abby delivered the invita- 
tions the very same day. 

That night Abby had the earache and her mother was 
up with her until nearly morning. When she did at last 
fall asleep, her mother decided to keep her home from 
school and in bed. At breakfast time the hired girl's 
brother-in-law came for her. His wife was just alive and 
there was no time to lose. There was no help for it, so 
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Abby's mother had to let her go and take her place in 
the kitchen. 

She determined to go ahead and get as much done 
for the next evening's party as possible. Accordingly, she 
made her cakes, boiled hams, tongues and chickens, and 
baked the shells for her tarts. No supper would have been 
considered complete without the latter. Every moment 
from breakfast to dinner was filled. It was not consid- 
ered proper to call while the preparations for a tea-party 
were under way, and she knew she would be free from 
interruptions. 

At noon Theodore came home with one front tooth 
gone and his lip swollen to twice its ordinary size. He 
had been walking on stilts, and, in trying to keep up with 
Charles and William, who were unusually proficient in 
the art of stilt-walking, had fallen. The accident did not 
add to Theodore's good looks, but considerably to Abby's 
mother's cares and responsibilities. 

She thought first of putting him to bed, but remem- 
bered Abby was upstairs and decided it would be better 
to place him on the sitting-room sofa during the after- 
noon, where his mother could keep an eye on him and the 
cloth on his lip moist at the same time. 

During dinner Theodore's mother said she did not 
think she would bother to change her wrapper. She hated 
to climb the stairs more than was absolutely necessary. 
Abby's mother was going to be busy in the kitchen, and, 
as no callers were expected, why not be comfortable and 
stay as she was? 

She had a beautiful gown she was saving for the tea- 
party — its equal had never been seen in the town. So 
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she made herself comfortable in front of the fire and did 
what she could to alleviate Theodore's sufferings. 

Half-past five found Abby's mother tired but satis- 
fied with her day's work. The shelves of the pantry testi- 
fied to her skill and industry. Abby was better and teas- 
ing to be allowed to get up and come down to supper. 
Her mother said she might put on her dressing-gown, 
but she must stay upstairs. Abby did not wapt to do it 
and began to tease all the harder. 

Finally her mother, tired from her hard day in the 
kitchen, said, "Abigail, if I hear another word I shall 
come upstairs." This use of her full Christian name was 
significant and Abby stopped teasing. 

"I'm too tired to change my dress," said Abby's 
mother, entering the sitting-room and sinking into a 
rocking-chair. "This is the first time I've sat down since 
dinner, and I must rest a little while before I get supper." 

About ten minutes of six the door-bell rang. Both 
women thought of their appearance and hesitated. 

"Run to the door, Theodore," said Abby's mother, 
"and see who it is." 

Theodore obeyed. He was tired of being cooped up 
in the house, and ready to do anything. He opened the 
door wide. Before he had time to ask what was wanted, 
over a dozen people walked in. The ladies wore silk 
dresses and the men black suits. They headed for the 
parlor, and then, seeing the two in the sitting-room in 
front of the fire, walked out where they were. 

Abby's mother prided herself on being able to "hold 
her own" under all circumstances. 

"Your wrapper is real stylish," she whispered to 
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Theodore's mother. "Do your best to entertain them 
while I change my dress. Send Theodore out into the 
kitchen." 

When he came out she told him to run down to Wil- 
liam's and ask Delia to come over immediately. After 
that, to go for her sister, who lived at Martha's, and tell 
her to come right over. 

Theodore did both errands. He arrived at both 
houses breathless and unable to articulate distinctly on 
account of his swollen lip. This, coupled with his haste 
to deliver the messages, conveyed the impression that 
something terrible had occurred at Abby's house. Delia 
and her sister dropped everything and ran over to Abby's 
as fast as they could go. 

The colored laundress from Mt. Pisgah was just leav- 
ing. She had remained later than usual to finish some 
curtains she had been doing up. When Delia's sister 
started on the run for Abby's house, she followed. All 
three arrived breathless and excited. 

Abby's mother informed them that her own g^rl had 
been called to the death-bed of her sister and left her 
with a tea-party on her hands. Would they turn in and 
help? Indeed they would, and they did. 

The laundress volunteered to make some of her 
"famous tea-biscuits," and was told to go ahead. 

The two girls, under the direction of Abby's mother, 
lengthened the table and laid the cloth. The kitchen re- 
sembled a bee-hive for the next hour. 

On being told that Martha was left alone at home, 
Abby's mother sent Theodore over for her, and the three 
children had supper together later in Abby's room. 
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Theodore found eating a little difficult, but he man- 
aged to keep from starving. 

When everything was ready and the tea-biscuits were 
browning nicely, Abby's mother ran upstairs to change 
her dress. She entered the parlor just as the clock struck 
eight. Sh^ greeted her guests as cool and collected as 
though eight o'clock were the hour, instead of six. 

After she had shaken hands with everyone, she said, 
"Won't you please walk out to tea?" 

The famished guests followed their hostess into the 
dining-room and were soon seated about the well-spread 
table. 

William's and Martha's mothers thought, when they 
saw their own maids waiting on their hostess' supper-table, 
that it was in keeping with the whole affair. They could 
hardly wait to interview them. 

They wondered what would happen next. 
During the long wait while supper was being pre- 
pared, they had compared notes with each other and as 
many of the other guests as they could without Theo- 
dore's mother hearing them, thinking possibly they had 
made a mistake about the date of the invitation. Every- 
one was certain it was the seventeenth, and this made the 
delay and evident unpreparedness of their hostess all the 
more strange. The only persons in the room who came 
anywhere near solving the mystery was the Deacon's wife 
and the Minister. 

While the guests were whispering among themselves 
and wondering who had made the mistake, the Deacon's 
wife was saying to herself, "This is some of Theodore's 
work." 
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The Minister, who had recently walked through the 
Valley of Humiliation with bare feet, and who could 
scarcely recall the interview with the Deacon's wife with- 
out feeling the blood mounting to his face, remembered 
the invitations had been written, and felt certain that 
Theodore, either directly or indirectly, had had a hand in 
their composition. 

The children enjoyed their evening very much. After 
the supper was under way the laundress carried a large 
tray loaded with cold meats, cake, biscuits, and so forth, 
upstairs and arranged everything upon a small table. The 
children were just about half way through supper when 
something struck the windows. They listened, and a 
moment later heard the same sound again. 

"It's Qiarles and William playing *tic-tac,' " cried 
Theodore. "They asked me to go round with them, and 
I forgot all about it." 

"Tell them to come up the back stairs," said Abby. 
"I don't dare go near the window on account of my ear." 

Theodore ran down the back stairs and returned with 
Charles and William. They looked significantly at the 
table and Abby invited them to draw up and be sociable. 

They did not require any urging, and soon Theodore 
went down to the kitchen for more supplies. 

After they had finished, Charles proposed that they 
steal softly down the front stairs and have a peep at the 
party in the dining-room. 

Abby hesitated, knowing what would happen if her 
mother caught her disobeying her strict orders about re- 
maining in her room. She hesitated and was lost. 

In the dining-room was a large screen which usually 
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stood near the door leading to the kitchen, but this even- 
ing stood between the table and the entrance to the front 
hall to prevent a draft. 

The five conspirators stole softly downstairs and took 
up their positions behind the screen. They were within 
six feet of the company and could hear everything that 
was said without being seen. 

But hearing was not enough. They wanted to see. 

Abby peeped round one edge and Martha the other. 
This cut off the boys' view completely. Charles climbed 
on William's and Theodore's shoulders and peeked over 
the top. Then he got down and William took his place. 
When it was Theodore's turn he climbed up and looked 
over the top. 

Just at that moment Samuel David's mother chanced 
to look up and saw him. He ducked so suddenly he lost 
his balance. To keep from falling he clutched the top of 
the screen. Abby and Martha, too frightened to run, 
grabbed Charles and William by the arms. The screen 
tottered and fell in the direction of the people, and those 
behind it lay in a big heap on the floor. 

Abby's mother had not had time to tell Martha's 
mother that her daughter was upstairs with Abby. She 
had informed those seated in her vicinity how bravely 
Abby bore the pain, and in response to their inquiries said 
she was better but keeping very quiet. 

William's mother had just told the grocer's wife that 
she believed in children having plenty of sleep, and that 
her son was long since in dream-land. 

Charles' mother also expressed the belief that her son 
was fond of going to bed early, and she never had any 
trouble about his wanting to remain up after eight o'clock. 
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Theodore's mother added the statement that her son 
played so hard that he could hardly keep his eyes open 
during supper. 

Judge, then, of the mingled feelings of surprise and 
amazement when the startled guests, after recovering from 
their first shock, discerned the identity of those on the 
floor! 

William's mother had felt intuitively that the even- 
ing's surprises were not over, and she expeiienced the 
crowning one when she found her son among the con- 
spirators. 

The Deacon's wife knew before she was told who 
had precipitated the catastrophe. 

Finding no one was hurt, the guests laughed as 
though the whole thing had been planned for their special 
entertainment. 

In speaking about it later to the grocer's wife, Abby's 
mother said she had always prided herself on her ability 
to carry a thing through, if she ever got started, but when 
the screen upset, she felt like calling on the Deacon to 
say something adequate to the occasion. 

She also admitted that, in the past, she had not been 
quite fair to him in criticising his weakness, and here- 
after, if he fell from grace: — she hoped he wouldn't, but in 
case he did — she should be more charitable. 

After the guests had departed Abby's mother asked 
her cousin how she came to make a mistake about the 
date. She said she hadn't, and that they were invited for 
the seventeenth; Theodore looked up the date for her. 

"Delia says to-day is the seventeenth, and that it is 
her birthday. I am going to look at the calendar." 
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Abby's mother soon found that Delia knew when her 
birthday came. 

She said to herself, "I wish I had written my own 
invitations," and then she went upstairs to "attend" to 
Abby. 



XV. 

It was the night of the Annual Sunday-school Con- 
c'ert. The church was crowded to the doors The exer- 
cises were well under way and the performers were cover- 
ing themselves with glory. 

Then came the first surprise of the evening, after 
Abby's class, dressed in white and wearing golden crowns, 
had recited the "Building of the Cross," and made a 
beautiful tableau with Abby, Mary Alice and Martha as 
Faith, Hope and Charity. Just why they wore crowns no 
one knew. The grocer's wife thought they would give 
the "finishing touch," and they wore them. 

Before the Superintendent could announce the next 
number, a small figure mounted the platform and recited 
"You'd scarce expect one of my age" in a thin, piping 
voice. 

The audience was both delighted and "shocked." The 
selection pleased the non-church members, and the fact 
that it was Sunday alone kept them from applauding. 

Those in "good standing" thought the selection too 
worldly for the occasion, and Abby's mother determined 
to give the Superintendent a piece of her mind as soon 
as the concert was over. 

No one recognized the speaker. She wore a sailor 
suit and hat, and her clothes looked as though they had 
been put on in a hurry. 

280 
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"It's a shame to neglect a child like that V* Theodore's 
mother whispered behind her fan to Abby's. The latter 
nodded approvingly. 

As soon as the recitation was over the "neglected 
child" disappeared through the little door the Minister 
used on Sundays, at the foot of the pulpit steps. 

The choir then gave an appropriate selection. While 
this was being sung the Superintendent's wife left her 
pew and went through the little door to see if her class 
was ready. She had sent them out before Abby's class 
mounted the platform to get ready for their number. 
She counted them. 
One boy was missing. 
Who is gone?" she inquireu. 

Theodore had the nose-bleed^ but he'll, be here in a 
minute," said Charles. 

Theodore came in just as the choir was shouting 
Amen. 

"Hurry, my dear. You will delay the number." 
Theodore put on his stone mason's suit, white trou- 
sers, blouse and cap. This number was called "The Arch." 
Each boy carried a mallet and block with a word painted 
on it. Charles appeared first, bowed to the audience, 
placed his block, tapped it with the mallet and then re- 
cited his verse. 

William came out next, followed by Squint, Henry, 
Fatty, Skinny, Frank, Ben and Theodore. The latter 
crarried the keystone to the arch. Each boy was letter 
perfect, and all the arch needed was for Theodore to 
place his stone in the presence of admiring parents, friends 
SLtid strangers. 
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Theodore dressed in a hurry and Charles had finished 
before he was ready to start. He picked up his block 
from the table in the dressing-room and hurried after the 
others. He mounted the steps and bowed so gracefully 
his mother's heart swelled with pride. He then put the 
keystone in its place and tapped it with his mallet. 

His desire to do the thing well gave greater force 
to the tap than he realized, and, after tottering a few 
moments, the arch fell, the blocks rolling over the stage 
in all directions. One fell into the Minister's lap. He 
was seated beside the Superintendent, directly in front 
of the rostrum. 

"Let's build it again !" whispered Theodore, cast down 
but not dismayed. 

The blocks were quickly collected and the arch rebuilt 
before the audience had entirely recovered its equilibrium. 

"Now," said Theodore, "let's recite all together!" 

They formed in line in front of the arch and recited 
the closing lines in unison ; then they disappeared through 
the little door. 

The audience gazed at the arch in amazement and 
indignant surprise. A few worldly minded persons smUed, 
but the majority were shocked. The blocks had words 
painted on opposite sides to enable them to be used for 
more than one exercise. 

In the confusion of rebuilding the arch the boys had 
thought only of placing the blocks, and paid little or no 
attention to the wording. The result was disastrous and 
hardly becoming the place and occasion. When the stage 
was clear and there was nothing to obstruct the view of 
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the congregation the following inscription met their aston- 
ished eyes: 

Steal Thy Neighbor and Worship Other Gods. 

The Superintendent and the Deacon left their seats 
and demolished the arch while the choir rendered another 
appropriate selection. It was customary for the Minister 
to deliver a brief address, and Just as the Superintendent 
was about to call on him, a small boy, dressed in a Lord 
Fauntleroy suit, mounted the platform and began to recite 
"The Owl and the Pussy-cat." 

His voice sounded familiar to a few in the congre- 
gation, but the peculiar arrangement of his hair shaded 
his features so completely as to render them unrecogniz- 
able. He spoke dearly, and every word could be distinctly 
heard throughout the church. 

Theodore's mother recognized the suit as very like 
one she had bought for her own son, but which he had 
never worn but oncie in that town. 

Abby's mother was so shocked at the "selection" that 
she afterwards said she had all she could do to keep from 
rising and speaking her mind before everyone. 

The small door closed behind the unknown before 
his identity was discovered. One person, however, recog- 
nized him, and that was Annie Eliza's mother, but she 
confided in no one. She wondered how her daughter got 
away from her class without the teacher's knowledge. 

The teacher told her after the concert that Annie 
Eliza had been seized with a terrible stomach-ache soon 
after her class had finished their number^ and she had 
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allowed her to go home. No doubt the excitement of 
taking part in the concert had upset Annie Eliza's stomach, 
but she hoped she would be well in the morning. Annie 
Eliza's mother said she hoped so, too. 

The Minister began his address. 

He had only spoken a dozen words when he became 
conscious that the lights were growing dim; finally they 
went out altogether. 

It was fully ten minutes before he could go on with 
his remarks. Charles and William and Theodore did not 
think it worth while to return to the auditorium after they 
had dressed, so they went on an exploring expedition in 
other portions of the building. They discovered a door 
leading to the basement and opened it. 
• "Let's go down," suggested Charles. 

They examined the heating apparatus and finally 
noticed the gas meter. 

I wonder what those 'handles' are for," said William. 
I know," replied Theodore. "You can turn the gas 
on or off with them. We have them in our house in New 
York. This is the way they go." 

While speaking he began turning one of the 
"handles." The light in the basement diminished as he 
turned. In trying to turn the gas on he did the opposite, 
and the basement was plunged in darkness. 

"Come oh, let's get out !" cried Charles. 

They groped their way to the stairs and got out just 
in time to escape the sexton, who was hurrying to the 
basement to find out what had shut off the supply of gas. 

By the time the lights were burning again there was 
a strong odor of gas in the auditorium and a number of 
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people had left. The Minister made the closing prayer 
and pronounced the benediction. 

Just as the congregation started to leave the worst 
thunder storm of the season broke over the city, and the 
people were obliged to wait until it was over. 

Abby's mother was just getting ready to give the 
Superintendent a piece of her mind when the latter's hired 
girl arrived in a breathless condition, saying Samuel David 
had the croup and his grandmother wantejl them to come 
at once. 

The Superintendent and his ^yife hurried away, re- 
gardless of the rain and her new bonnet. 

Fortunately for Samuel David, the attack proved a 
light one, but the bonnet never appeared at church again. 

Abby's mother chatted with the grocer's wife, while 
they were waiting for the shower to pass. She said she'd 
like to know whose child that was with the sailor suit. It 
was a disgrace to let a girl with such long legs wear a 
skirt that only came to her knees. Abby had a suit like 
that hanging up at home which she had not worn for two 
years. Theodore's mother agreed with her, and volun- 
teered the remark that she knew she would have died of 
mortification if a child of hers had appeared in public 
dressed like that. 

The grocer's wife had no idea who the neglected 
child was. She agreed with her friends that no self- 
respecting mother would allow her daughter to wear such 
disgracefully short skirts. 

The conversation then turned on the unknown boy. 
Theodore's mother said that she did not know there was 
another Fauntleroy suit in town besides her son's. Abby's 
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mother suggested someone might have seen him wearing 
his suit and copied it. His mother said, in any event, the 
suit was not nearly so handsome as Theodore's. 

All three argued that the recitation was shockingly 
out of place in a Sunday-school concert, and reflected 
upon those having it in charge. 

As soon asw they could leave the church after the bene- 
diction, Mary Alice, Martha and Abby flew across the 
square to the latter's house. It had not begun to rain, 
but the lightning and thunder announced the coming storm. 

They found Annie Eliza resting in the hammock on 
the porch. 

She had discarded the Fauntleroy suit and resumed 
her white dress. 

"Hook me up," were her first words. "Then tie my 
sash." 

'Weren't you scared?" asked Abby. 

'No," said Annie Eliza. "A man spoke to me while 
I was running across the square and said 'Hello, boy ! 
What's your hurry? Tell me the time.'" 

"What did you say?" inquired all three at once. 

"Bedtime," replied Annie Eliza. "I wasn't scared 
of him." 

"How long have you been alone here?" asked Mary 
Alice. 

"Theodore is in the house and Charles and William 
are with him. They went upstairs to put away Theo- 
dore's suit and your dress." 

"I'm glad we got home before it began to rain/* 
said Abby. "I'd be scared to death though if you weren't 
with me. Let's go inside." 
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The gas was lighted in the dining-room and they 
went in there. The hired girl had arranged an inviting 
lunch before she went out and it was awaiting Abby's 
mother's return from the concert. 

Abby dearly loved to entertain. As soon as she 
saw the table the desire to play the hostess took posses- 
sion of her. She approached the table. 

Before she could invite her friends to partake of 
her hospitality she discovered that others had preceded 
them. The table was covered with empty dishes. Theo- 
dore and his friends had passed through the room on 
their way upstairs with the clothes. 

The rain came down in torrents. One blinding flash 
of lightning was followed by another. The heavy peals 
of thunder hardly died away before others came. 

"Let's hide in the pantry," exclaimed Annie Eliza. 

The suggestion was immediately acted upon. 

"If we are going to die," said Annie Eliza, "it is 
better to die on a full stomach." 

The others thought so too, and, while the storm 
raged outside, the four girls prepared to die in a way 
most satisfying to themselves and most destructive to. the 
contents of the pantry. 

While these ante-mortem preparations were going 
on Theodore, Charles and William finished their banquet 
and came down the back stairs. They heard the girls' 
voices in the pantry. 

"Let's lock them in," suggested Theodore. 

The girls did not hear the key in the lock turn and 
Abby cut into another pie. It was the one her mother 
was saving for Monday's dinner. The hired girl was too 
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busy on wash-day to make desserts and Abby's mother 
always planned to have something ready. The girl of late 
was very "touchy" and had threatened several times to 
leave. Martha's hired g^rl was authority for the state- 
ment that she was keeping company with her deceased 
sister's husband. A romantic halo encompassed the bride- 
elect in the eyes of Abby, Mary Alice and Martha, and 
they were each one planning to make personally some 
article of her trousseau. 

Meanwhile Abby's mother hoped the wedding would 
not take place until after Theodore's mother had con- 
cluded her visit. She told the grocer's wife she was 
thinking seriously of closing her house in the autumn 
and taking Abby to New York with her for the winter. 
She did not want Theodore's mother to feel under too 
great obligations to her. She had never thought of 
charging her board. They were cousins besides and it was 
all in the family. 

Shortly after Theodore locked the pantry door there 
came a blinding flash, followed almost immediately by a 
deafening peal of thunder. 

The Deacon's chicken-house was struck. 

Charles, William and Theodore ran out, regardless 
of the rain, to see how many chickens were killed. They 
found the Deacon on the spot, gazing ruefully at the 
wrecked chicken-house, and contributing generously to 
the sulphurous condition of the atmosphere. 

His wife was still at church and there was no one 
to check the flow of language. 

The rain put out the flames immediately. A carpenter 
could easily repair the damage to the chicken-house in 
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a day or two, but over a dozen of the Deacon's prize 
fowls lay on the ground slowly stiffening into death. 

But this was not the true reason for the Deacon's fall 
from grace. The mystery surrounding the disappearance 
of his prize rooster was solved. Fate had torn away the 
veil of secrecy. 

The rooster was avenged. 

Lying half within and half without, the neck of the 
Deacon's finest pullet between his rigid jaws, lay the 
fox, cold in death. He had broken his chain and paid a 
nocfurnal visit to the Deacon's chicken-house just as 
the storm reached its height. The bolt that wrecked the 
house ended his career. 

Charles, William and Theodore, unnoticed by the 
Deacon, gazed sorrowfully at the still form of their be- 
loved pet. Their hearts were heavy and they restrained 
their tears with difficulty. The Deacon's loss was noth- 
ing compared to theirs. 

After waiting some time Charles summoned up 
courage enough to address the Deacon. The latter started 
suddenly upon hearing the voice beside him in the dark- 
ness and inquired with suspicious haste, "How long have 
you boys been here?" 

Charles was diplomatic. He had a favor to ask of 

the Deacon, and answered innocently, "We just came." 

The Deacon gave a vigorous sigh of relief. He 

realized his fall from grace and his conscience was 

already beginning to trouble him. 

"We are very sorry the fox took the chicken. We'll 
pay you for it as soon as we can raise the money. Can 
ive have the fox?" 
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The Deacon consented. 

His conscience was hurting him and he was thinking 
of the coming weekly prayer meeting. He even removed 
the pullet's neck from the jaws of the fox. The three 
boys lifted the dead animal from the water-soaked ground 
and bore him tenderly to William's yard. 

The stable was locked, so they put the body in the 
culvert, which had been their pet's home, and agreed to 
meet the next morning as soon as possible after break- 
fast to make the final plans for the funeral. 

The storm had abated and the parents ventured 
home. Abby's mother was hardly in the house before 
Mary Alice's, Martha's and Annie Eliza's parents came 
over to inquire if she knew what had become of their 
daughters. They thought it possible the girls had sought 
shelter at Abby's during the storm. 

Abby's mother invited them in, and went to look 
for Abby. The moment she entered the dining-room 
and saw the table she knew they had been there. 

Just then she heard a loud pounding coming from 
the direction of the kitchen. She called to the men in 
the sitting-room. They rushed out, followed by their wives. 

The pounding increased in violence. 

They hurried into the kitchen. 

"Someone is in my pantry!" said Abby's mother. 
"Better get a poker. It may be burglars!" exclaimed 
Theodore's mother. 

Martha's father walked up to the pantry door and 
unlocked it. Instead of a fierce-looking burglar or two, 
four frightened little girls confronted Martha's father's 
gaze. 
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No amount of questioning elicited anything definite 
from the prisoners. They had gone into the pantry to 
escape the storm and when they started to go out they 
found the door locked. There was no gainsaying this 
because the key was left in the lock on the kitchen side 
of the door. 

Abby's mother's eye immediately detected the in- 
roads made upon her stock of provisions, but she said 
nothing. The evening was proving a little too strenuous 
even for her indomitable spirit. 

"I warrant Theodore did it/' she said to herself. 
"Where is Theodore, Abby?" 

"I don't know. I haven't seen him since I got home," 
replied her daughter truthfully. 

After her neighbors had departed and his mother 
was beginning to be alarmed over his absence, Theodore 
appeared wet to the skin. 

"Well, of all things!" exclaimed Abby's mother, 
noticing his dripping garments. "Where in the world 
have you been?" 

*Over to the Deacon's," replied Theodore calmly. 
"His chicken-house was struck by lightning. More than 
a dozen of his prize chickens were killed." 

"I call it a judgment," interrupted Abby's mother 
piously. 

"That ain't the worst of it," continued Theodore, 
bursting into tears. 

Abby immediately began to weep out of sympathy. 
She had been furious at Theodore for locking them in, 
but now she was ready to share his grief. 

"You feel as bad about those worldly chickens as 
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you did about that calf of William's," said Abby's mother. 
"I am all out of patience with such a waste of tears. 
Did the Deacon make a scene?" she inquired as the 
thought of what probably happened suddenly occurred 
to her. The thought was suggested to her by Theodore's 
last words. 

She was sure he meant the Deacon's language. He 
was not crying over the death of the chickens. The 
child was horrified by the Deacon's fall from g^ace. 
She was sorry now she had spoken as she had. 

"Don't cry, children. It's enough to make the angels 
weep. I am sorry you heard it, Theodore, but let it be a 
lesson as long as you live. Don't ever swear under any 
circumstances. And to think of its happening on Sun- 
day night! It's a wonder his home did not catch fire 
and burn to the ground!" 

"I ain't crying about the Deacon's swearing," sobbed 
Theodore. "He can swear all he wants to for all of me. 
But the fox is dead. The lightning killed him." 

The two women looked at each other in amazement. 

Abby's sobs equalled Theodore's in volume. 

"Our darling fox is dead," moaned Abby. 

"Damn the lightning," cried Theodore suddenly. 

The mothers gazed at each other in horror. Abby's 
mother nodded several times decisively. 

"The Deacon has a lot to answer for," she said when 
she recovered control of her voice. 

"How many chickens did you say were killed?" 
asked Abby, wishing she had been there while the 
Deacon was making a scene, as her mother called it. 

"The lightning killed twelve and the fox one," re- 
plied Theodore. 
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"The fox?" cried all his hearers at once. 

"He broke his chain and came over to get a chicken. 
He was hungry. Then the lightning killed him with the 
chicken in his mouth." 

The recollection was too much for Theodore and his 
tears fell afresh. 

"He had such lovely fur! I loved him better than 
my life !" wailed Abby. 

This was too much for Abby's mother. 

"Go straight upstairs to bed this minute. Don't let 
me hear another sound from you to-night. I believe you 
and Theodore feel worse about the death of that thieving 
fox than you do of the state of the Deacon's immortal 
soul !" 

She was right. 

The Deacon's immortal soul was of no consequence 
in their eyes, but the loss of the fox was a national 
calamity. 

Abby said to Theodore as they went slowly upstairs, 
"Now I know just how the cow felt, when her calf died. 
I don't think I can ever smile again." 

When the two mothers went upstairs, Theodore's 
stepped on something near the landing. 

She picked it up. It was a girl's sailor suit. 

Both women recognized it immediately as the one 
ivorn at the concert by the "neglected child." 

"That is the last straw," she said, blushing to think 
of her remarks to the grocer's wife. 

Farther along in the upper hall Abby's mother found 
the Fauntleroy suit. 

She walked into Abby's rocMtn. Her daughter heard 
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her coming and knelt in prayer, although only partially 
undressed. 

Abby's mother had always made her say her prayers 
morning and evening ever since she was old enough to 
speak. She rudely interrupted her daughter's devotions 
by asking in her most direct manner, "Was that your 
Cousin Theodore in the Fauntleroy suit at the concert?" 

"No," said Abby. "I think it was Alfred Eli." 

"Who is he?" asked her mother suspiciously. 

"He's a poor boy who had nothing to wear to the 
concert. Theodore loaned him his Fauntleroy suit." 

"Did you know he was going to wear it ?" continued 
her mother. 

Abby knew she meant Alfred Eli, so felt justified in 
saying she had never heard his name mentioned. 

As it was now nearly midnight her mother started 
to leave when she remembered the dress. 

"How came your old sailor suit out in the hall ?" 

"I loaned it to a poor girl to wear." 

"Who was she?" 

"Alfred Eli's sister." 

Abby's mother did not believe her but she thought 
Theodore might have imposed upon her credulity. So 
she proceeded to question him. 

"Theodore, did you borrow Abby's old dress for 
Alfred Eli's sister to wear at the concert?" 

He did not know any boy by that name, but he was 
on his guard. His mother never gave him any more 
lickings and he decided to take the whole blame on 
himself. 

"I was Alfred Eli's sister," said he frankly. 
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"You!" exclaimed Abby's mother, sinking into the 
nearest chair. 

"I fooled everybody, didn't I?" he continued 
chuckling. 

His mother was on the verge of tears. 

Abby's mother's wits were at work. 

"Who was Alfred Eli?" she inquired with ill-con- 
cealed curiosity. 

1 wasn't in the church, so I can't say," he replied. 

Theodore, tell your cousin at once who wore the 
suit," said his mother. "If you don't I shall give you a 
whipping." 

Theodore knew she wouldn't so he said he had 
forgotten. 

"Why did you tell Abby it was for Alfred Eli's 
sister?" asked her mother. 

"I wanted to fool her." 

This was all the information they could extract from 
him and they finally gave up trying and went to bed. 

The next morning Charles and William and Theodore 
appeared at school with black bands fastened to their 
coat-sleeves. Abby, Mary Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza 
wore black hair ribbons. 

Their demeanor was so lugubrious the teacher 
noticed it and asked Abby what the matter was. 

"We have lost a friend," she replied with dignity, "a 
very dear friend." 

"What was your friend's name?" 

"Fox," she replied. 

The teacher knew two families by that name, but 
had not heard that any of the members were ill. 
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Jennie explained the whole thing to the teacher at 
recess and she told her widow sister the next day that 
it was the most ridiculous thing she ever heard of the 
way those children mourned that fox. It was really 
"heathenish." What seemed to her most heathenish of 
all was the fact that, out of respect to the memory of the 
fox, the mourners behaved so well all day that none of 
their names were down — something that had seldom, if 
ever, occurred since they came under the rules. 

The children held a meeting after school to make 
the final arrangements for the funeral. There had only 
been time that morning to "break the news," as Abby 
called it, to Mary Alice, Martha and Annie Eliza. 

Abby was afraid they would not have any mourning 
ribbons ready, so she brought enough for all. She also 
brought black thread, needles and bands for the boys' 
arms. 

The hired girl was in mourning for her sister, but 
refused to lend four of her black-bordered handkerchiefs, 
so the girls dyed the edges of their everyday ones with 
ink at noon and displayed them proudly during the 
afternoon. 

Annie Eliza was not allowed outside the yard for a 
week, except to go to school, for masquerading at the 
concert. 

"I shall go to the funeral," she announced during 
the meeting. "They can kill me afterwards, if they want 
to, but you can count on me." 

"We've got to hurry up the funeral," said William. 
"It's something awful round the den already and by to- 
morrow afternoon it will be too late. Delia asked me this 
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noon what that queer smell was in the back yard. I bet 
it's worse now." 

They investigated and found William's apprehen- 
sions were entirely justified. The funeral was hurriedly 
arranged for five o'clock that afternoon and the mourners 
separated to make the necessary preparations. 

Abby hurried home. Bridget was talking to the ice- 
man at the back gate. Her mother and Theodore's were 
out paying "farewell calls." The coast was clear. 

She went into Bridget's room and hurried out with 
a black bundle. Then she explored several closets up- 
stairs hurriedly but successfully. She was not in the 
house five minutes, but she made considerable hay while 
she was there. 

Annie Eliza was waiting for her in William's stable. 
She was not going to take any chances of missing the 
funeral by going home. Besides she couldn't "leave the 
yard" until she had entered it, and by not going home 
could not be charged with disobedience. 

Mary Alice and Martha entered their homes by the 
rear entrances and gained the second floors by using the 
kitchen stairs. They left the same way they entered and 
hurried b^ck to William's. 

Meanwhile Charles and William, with Theodore's 
assistance, made* the coffin and placed the remains of 
their pet within. Everything was in readiness by the 
time the clock struck five. 

No royal personage was ever borne to his grave with 
greater pomp and solemnity than Charles' and William's 
fox. Delia watched the procession from the kitchen 
Avindow and afterwards told Martha's hired girl about it. 
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"Never, in all my bom days, Norah, did I ever see 
the Uke. And I've seen some queer sights since I came 
here to live. First come Charles and William on their 
ponies. Pistol and Shotgun were fastened to the hearse, 
the little express wagon. The fox was in a coffin made 
out of a big soap box, covered with a black leather car- 
riage-boot, the kind that keeps off the rain. On either 
side walked the pall-bearers, Theodore, Henry, Skinny 
and Squint. Each boy had a wide, black band on his 
arm and one around his hat. Then come Mary Alice, 
Martha, Abby and Annie Eliza. They wore long, black 
skirts that trailed on the ground. And what do you 
think Abby had on her head? The bonnet and veil 
Bridget wears to mass every Sunday morning ! All four 
of them had on black shawls and they carried handker- 
chiefs with black edges. They kept them up to their 
noses while they walked. I don't wonder! The smell 
from that dead fox was something awful. I noticed it 
every time I went to the window on that side of the 
kitchen, but did not know what it was until the funeral 
started. They buried him in the garden. And do you 
believe it, Norah? They said 'Our Father' and sang a 
hymn over him. I asked William afterwards what hymn 
it was and he said 'Blest be the Tie that Binds.' The 
way they wept and took on was something awful. There's 
many a Christian soul buried with less mourning than 
that thieving fox. I suppose you know how he happened 
to get killed? Well, the Deacon knows now that it was 
him that ate the prize rooster and Heaven only knows 
how many other things. That little divil of a Theodore 
was the priest and sprinkled holy water on the old thief 
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from a watering-pot. Just as the funeral was over Annie 
Eliza's mother came after her and marched her off home. 
She's not allowed out of the yard for the divilment she 
and Theodore raised at the concert. I guess thim 
Protestants didn't have everything their own way that 
night from what I hear. Bridget says there wan't a 
scrap of food left in the house for Monday's dinner. She 
and her brother-in-law were sitting on the back stoop 
during the shower and she heard the commotion the 
Deacon raised. My, Norah, but the Deacon must have 
been a divil when he was young !" 



XVI. 

The town was in an uproar. 

There never had been such excitement within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. People stood on the 
street comers and talked, meals were left untasted or 
uncooked, and business took care of itself. 

Mary Alice, Martha, Annie Eliza and Abby had 
eloped with Charles and William, Theodore and Henry. 

Abby's mother had found the note informing her of 
the fact on her daug^hter's bureau. 

It read as follows : 

"We have eloped and bloodhounds will never find us. 
Your married daughter and wife. Abby." 

Although neither Abby nor Theodore appeared at 
breakfast their mothers did not take the note seriously 
until the parents of the other eloping couples came over to 
inquire if they knew where their children were. 

Abby's mother showed them the note. They laughed 
over it at first and pretended to treat the whole thing as 
a joke, but, when evening came and there was no sign 
of the fugitives, they became seriously alarmed. 

The news of the elopement spread through the town 
like wild-fire'. The other scholars told their parents about 
it at noon and by evening everyone in town knew what 
had happened. 

Squint and his sister had the measles and, being in 
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quarantine, no word of the elopers' plans had reached 
their darkened rooms. 

The utmost secrecy had been observed. 

No one knew when they started or in what direc- 
tion they had gone. There had been nothing unusual in 
their conduct the previous evening and they had retired 
at the regular hour. 

They evidently started early, because Delia, Norah 
and Bridget were up at six o'clock and had neither seen 
nor heard anything of them. None of the milkmen or 
truckmen had met them while going their rounds, and the 
man at the station said he should have seen them if they 
had taken the seven o'clock train for Boston. 

The evening paper came out with full accounts of 
the elopement. Everybody wanted a copy and there were 
not enough to go round, so the editor got out an extra 
edition to satisfy the public demand. 

Telegrams were sent to all the adjacent towns, ask- 
ing the officials to keep a sharp lookout for the fugitives. 

Finally when seven o'clock came and there were no 
tidings to comfort the distracted parents or confirm their 
worst fears, search parties were organized and dispatched 
in various directions. 

The Mean Man suggested that they drag the pond, 
but his suggestion was not acted upon. There would be 
time for that later when other clues were exhausted. 
Besides, the sight of men dragging the pond by torch- 
light would be too much for the nerves of the brides' 
mothers. No one but the Mean Man would have thought 
of it anyway at that early stage of the search. 

The parents of the elopers were overwhelmed with 
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callers. The Minister went from house to house and 
knelt in prayer with the heads of each household. He 
was deeply moved by their distress and did all in his power 
to alleviate it. 

The teacher called to express sympathy. She said 
she never had realized how fond she was of all the elopers 
until they disappeared. The school was not the same 
place without them. They were so popular, you could 
have heard a pin drop all day in their absence. She also 
said, while she was interested in all her pupils, it was 
only natural that she should be fonder of some than 
others, so she hurried over as soon as she was free from 
her school duties. 

The grocer's wife dropped in to see if she could be 
of any assistance. She said the mysterious disappear- 
ance of her four favorite pupils had been a terrible shock 
to her nerves. She mentioned by way of comfort that 
the Mean Man had proposed dragging the pond, and 
Theodore's mother became so hysterical they had to 
send for the doctor. She spoke of how lonely the house 
seemed without the children, and did not think she could 
ever visit it in the future if they did not come back. She 
offered to stay all night if her services were needed, as no 
one knew what the next hour might bring forth. 

She remained until suppertime and came back in 
the evening. Her intimacy with the family warranted her 
taking a position directly under the limelight. 

Samuel David's mother, accompanied by the Super- 
intendent, also visited the parents of the elopers. Being 
a mother, she said she knew exactly how they felt, 
although Samuel David had never given them any cause 
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for anxiety except when he had the croup. She never 
could forget the interest the boys took in her wedding, 
and she sometimes felt that, in a way, she owed her 
perfect happiness to them. Then, again, they had tried 
so hard to show their affection for her at the time of the 
christening. She could niever recall that function without 
thinking of the boys. If anything happened to her hus- 
band or herself in the future, she felt sure the boys in 
her Sunday-school class would look after Samuel David 
and guide his tender feet in the paths of peace. 

The Deacon and his wife were among the earliest of 
the callers. He was not talking very much these days 
and avoided meeting people. His wife made Wva accom- 
pany her, and they went from house to house to express 
their sympathy and offer their services. She did the 
talking and he looked on, giving an occasional nod of 
endorsement, but keeping a tight check on his tongue. 
He knew now why the Bible called the tongue an unruly 
member. 

He had only been at Abby's home five minutes when 
the fire-bell rang. The Deacon hurried away. It was 
a false alarm. A man thought it would be a good idea 
to do something, so he routed out the fire company. The 
only person who profited by it was the Deacon. 

The policeman came round to see whether he was 
needed. There was nothing for him to do, but he got 
cigars enough to last him for a week. To show his good 
will and intent in the case, he arrested a tramp and locked 
him up until the next day. 

The locksmith was interviewed to see if the elopers 
had purchased any firearms before starting on their 
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hone]rmoon, but he assured Charles' and William's fath- 
ers that they had not. He said the last time they had 
visited his place of business they priced an old pair of 
handcuffs and asked him to keep them until they had 
money enough to purchase them. 

During the day the news of the elopement penetrated 
the sick-room where Squint and his sister were quaran- 
tined with the measles. Both of the invalids wept from 
sheer disappointment, and assured their mother that they 
should certainly have eloped with the others if sickness 
had not prevented. 

"I'd have gone, anyway, measles or no measles," 
Squint declared, "if they had told me they were going." 

His sister said the same thing, and no amount of 
argument or threats could induce them to change their 
minds. 

"If I wasn't afraid of driving the measles in I'd give 
you both a whipping," announced their mother. 

"Whip us !" cried Squint's sister. "I'd rather die than 
live unmarried.'* 

As evening lengthened the mystery deepened. The 
full moon came up and it was nearly as light as day. 
Not a trace of the missing elopers had been found, and 
the rumors began to circulate that they had met with foul 
play. Who started it no one knew, but it spread like wild- 
fire and soon people were stating it as a fact. The four 
missing couples had been found murdered. "WTien and 
by whom was not known. Someone had seen the bodies 
lying in an express wagon, covered with a sheet, on its 
way to the homes of the unfortunate victims of Cupid's 
shaft. 
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The excitement was intense. Someone proposed to 
lynch the tramp in the city lock-up, but the suggestion 
was not carried out. 

Another rumor spread to the effect that they were 
drowned in the river below the town while trying to elude 
pursuit by wading across the shallows near the wooded 
island. This was followed by another to the effect that 
the entire party had jumped into the canal and committed 
suicide. These different rumors, so contradictory and so 
terrifying, fanned the excitement into flames, and people 
looked at one another, asking in awe-struck tones, "What 
will happen next?" 

They stood in the street in front of the afflicted 
parents' houses and talked in subdued tones of the fearful 
tragedy which had darkened so many homes and shaken 
the city as nothing else had shaken it since it was founded. 

About ten o'clock, when the alley was entirely de- 
serted, the board in the fence swung noiselessly aside and 
Theodore crawled through the opening. Before the board 
was again in place a basket was passed out to him. He 
w^as followed a moment later by Charles and William. 
Charles carried an empty water-bucket. Henry was left 
in the "camp" to look after the women during the absence 
of the scouts. Charles and William returned with the 
water and got it safely into camp without spilling more 
than half of it. Theodore arrived later with his basket 
loaded to its utmost capacity. 

Abby's mother kept her refrigerator on the back 
porch, and, as neither she nor Theodore's mother had 
eaten anything to speak of since breakfast, there was a 
generous supply of food within. 
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Bridget and her brother-in-law were at the front gate 
looking at the people in the street, and the back porch 
was quite deserted Theodore had no difficulty in finding 
what he wanted, and when he left there was very little 
remaining in the way of cooked food. 

Charles and William met him at the entrance to the 
camp and assisted him in conveying his supplies to the 
hungry brides in the centre of the asparagus bed. Their 
stock of provisions had seemed inexhaustible before the 
elopement, but at the end of the first day the commissary 
was as bare as Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 

Martha's supply of bottled cider was gone before nine 
o'clock. She had been quietly visiting the ceHar for sev- 
eral days before she eloped, and each time bore away a 
bottle beneath her apron. 

Mary Alice contributed a peck of her father's finest 
russets, but they followed the cider in no time. 

Annie Eliza, realizing^ it was the last time, and think- 
ing she was going away forever, removed the entire con- 
tents of the doughnut jar and placed them among the 
supplies. 

William found a cold tongue and half a chicken in 
the refrigerator and appropriated them for camp purposes. 
Abby donated preserves, pound cake and two pies. Charles 
brought a cold leg of lamb, but forgot the carving-knife, 
so it was passed from hand to hand and each one ate as 
much as he wanted directly from the roast. 

Henry confiscated three loaves of bread fresh from 
the oven. Theodore espied a bottle of bay rum on his 
mother's dressing-table as he was leaving and took it, 
thinking it might prove useful. He also noticed a box of 
face powder, and it accompanied the bay rum. 
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With this supply of provisions the elopers thought 
they could begin housekeeping with none of the financial 
or domestic cares that so frequently trouble newly mar- 
ried couples. 

They did not reckon, however, upon the temptation 
to keep on consuming their supplies as long as they lasted, 
in default of an)rthing definite to do. Things held out 
until toward evening, and then famine stared them in the 
face. They were not very hungry, but would be before 
midnight. 

Abby's mother's refrigerator was more conveniently 
situated for raiding than William's, and Theodore volun- 
teered to do it. He said he knew the refrigerator so well 
he could find things in the dark, Abby corroborated this 
assertion and they waited until they thought it safe for 
Theodore to venture forth on his predatory expedition. 

Henry had also brought a pack of cards, and these 
helped the time pass delightfully. Abbv had a novel which 
she found in Bridget's room. It was called "Sealed in 
Blood," and she brought it along. This also helped the 
hours pass very pleasantly. 

The stableman at William's was fond of detective and 
criminal stories and kept a supply in his room. Charles 
and William had frequently requested the loan of these, 
but had been turned down. They helped themselves with- 
out his knowledge before leaving, and these stories added 
to the gaiety of camp life. 

The brides discovered the bay rum and face powder 
while getting breakfast. This meal was eaten as soon as 
it was light enough to see. 

The elopement had taken place about four a. m. 
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The members of the party arrived separately at the 
entrance to the camp and made their way on their hands 
and knees to the centre of the asparagus bed. 

To prevent oversleeping they had lain awake nearly 
all night. Acting upon Abby's advice, the four brides 
drank four cups of strong tea apiece the evening before 
the elopement, and this helped. They were not allowed 
to drink tea and did not like the taste, but they willingly 
made martyrs of themselves in order to be on time at the 
appointed rendezvous. 

"All married women powder," said Abby, "and we 
must." 

She covered her face with Theodore's mother's violet- 
scented powder until she looked like a Columbine 

The others did the same thing. 

"Now I feel like an old married woman/' exclaimed 
Annie Eliza with a sigh of content. 

"We ought to take a morning shave," announced 
Theodore. "My father always shaves every morning in 
the bathroom." 

"How are you going to shave without a razor?" in- 
quired Charles, pleased with the idea, but doubtful of its 
practicability. 

Theodore was unable to answer. He scratched his 
head doubtfully. 

"Well, we can put bay rum on our hair, anyway. My 
father does." 

So the four bridegrooms drenched their locks with 
the bay rum so thoroughly it was a wonder the scent had 
not attracted the attention of people passing through the 
alley. 
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The camp was divided into two rooms. One was for 
the use of the ladies, and consisted of a blanket William 
had taken from the stableman's room. The brides sat on 
the blanket, read "Sealed with Blood" and "visited." 

The other room the boys occupied, and when all were 
seated every available bit of space was taken up. 

The entire party fell asleep about the middle of the 
morning, and it was four o'clock before any of them gave 
a sign of life. 

They awoke refreshed but hungry, and the commis- 
sary department was completely cleaned out by the time 
their appetites were satisfied. 

It seemed an endlessly long time between sunset and 
the moment when they deemed the coast clear for the sortie. 

Theodore's basket held enough to satisfy all, but left 
very little for the morning meal. They held a council 
of war and decided another sortie was necessary. The 
nearest available refrigerator was William's. Charles vol- 
unteered to go with him and help him carry the basket. 

"Take everything in sight!" were Abby's parting in- 
structions. 

"I'm having a perfectly elegant time," said Annie 
Eliza, "and I want it to last as long as possible." 

"Rather than go home again, I would eat raw aspar- 
agus!" exclaimed Mary Alice. 

Martha said she would, too. So it is safe to presume 
they were very happy in their marriages. 

Charles and William returned with their baskets 
heavily loaded. They were gone so long their "wives" 
became anxious and were sure something had happened to 
them. 
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William's refrigerator was not so conveniently located 
as Abby's and great caution was required to approach it 
without being discovered. Several times they felt sure they 
were caught and they experienced thrilling moments. 

His family had not eaten any supper and the refrig- 
erator was well stocked. They followed Abby's advice and 
took everything edible in sight. The return trip was a 
slow one. The basket was heavy and the moonlight added 
to the danger. They managed, however, to reach the en- 
trance without seeing or meeting any one and were warmly 
welcomed by their anxious wives and friends. 

They now had food enough to last for twenty-four 
hours and the future looked very bright. They decided to 
eat one of the pies immediately. 

While they were doing so Charles told them of. a con- 
versation between some people on the sidewalk which 
they had overheard while clearing out the refrigerator. 

"There's been a murder in town and they've got the 
tramp who did it. He killed eight people and they are 
going to hang him." 

His news was received with great interest. 

"I should dearly love to see him hung," said Annie 
Eliza. "I've never seen any one hung." 

The others expressed the same desire and hoped it 
would not take place until after they had returned from 
their honeymoon. 

The first pie was so good they decided to try a second 
one and after that a third. 

" 'Let's eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die !' " quoted Abby. 

It was a blueberry pie, and her face was smeared 
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with juice and dirt; even her own mother would have 
failed to recognize in the speaker the once tidy and im- 
maculate Abby of a year ago. The others were in a simi- 
lar condition, but little did they care. 

They were on their honeymoon and having the time 
of their lives. 

Fate often selects strange instruments to carry out 
her decrees. The Deacon was in bad odor with the church 
members, but Fate restored his waning popularity and 
made him the hero of the hour. 

It had been his custom for years to visit his chicken 
yard the last thing at night and the first thing in the 
morning. 

This duty he delegated to no one else. 

Once he forgot it after an unusually painful expeii- 
ence at the Weekly Prayer Meeting and only remembered 
it just as he was dozing off. He got up, dressed hastily 
and paid his customary nocturnal visit. He never remained 
away from home over night and the neighbors said it was 
because he would not trust his wife to lock up the chickens. 

Notwithstanding the fact that his pets had caused him 
to fall from grace more than once, he still "thought the 
world of them," as his good wife expressed it, and looked 
after them most carefully. 

On this particular evening he fastened the doors of 
the chicken-house as usual and was returning to the house 
when he saw two small figures coming slowly along the 
alley carrying a heavy object between them. The alley 
was seldom used at night, and this unusual sight aroused 
the Deacon's curiosity. He stood perfectly still against a 
tree and waited to see what would happen. 
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The two figures came nearer and when they were 
directly opposite him, he recognized Charles and William. 
They passed on till they reached the entrance to the camp. 
The board was swung aside and the basket passed through 
the aperture. When the board was in place, the Deacon 
climbed the fence and walked softly to the spot. He 
swung the board noiselessly aside and peered in. 

There was nothing but a dense growth of asparagus. 
Stooping down he discovered the tunnel leading to the 
camp. He recognized the voices that came from the centre 
of the asparagus-bed and knew that all the missing chil- 
dren were not only safe but enjoying themselves to their 
utmost bent. 

He could hear all that was said, although the elopers 
spoke in low tones. When he heard Charles' account of 
the murder and the fervent wish of the entire wedding 
party to witness the execution of the murderer, the Deacon 
leaned against the fence and chuckled softly. 

He realized the importance of his discovery and the 
sensation he would make when he disclosed it. A reward 
for the return of the elopers, dead or alive, had been 
offered, but the Deacon was not thinking of any financial 
benefits accruing to him personally. He would reimite the 
different families and win their support when his case 
came to trial, as was likely in the near future. 

He judged from other sounds in the camp that there 
was no famine there, and connected them with the con- 
tents of the basket he had seen passed through the fence. 

The Deacon had suffered such keen mental anguish 
after his fall that he knew suffering rarely kills, still he did 
not wish to prolong the anxiety of the parents. 
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He waited till the talking ceased and he was certain 
the elopers had no intention of leaving their present quar- 
ters that night before making his discovery known. 

Then he started for William's house. 

The six distracted fathers were standing on William's 
front porch discussing the situation and trying to decide on 
something when the Deacon walked up the steps. 

Since the night of the thunder shower the Deacon 
had avoided his neighbors and shunned them as much as 
possible. 

It was a new Deacon they saw before them, with head 
erect and independent bearing. 

The contrast between the six dejected parents and 
the Deacon was very marked. 

"Good evening, gentlemen," said the Deacon. "I have 
news for you." 

"Good God !" cried Martha's father. "Don't say that !" 

"Hush !" interrupted the Deacon. "Don't swear ! It's 
a bad habit." 

"But the news !" exclaimed the six fathers together. 

"Come with me !" replied the Deacon. 

Something in his manner convinced the men that 
whatever the news were they were not unfavorable. 

The Deacon led the way and the others followed him 
across the lawn to the alley. 

"Be as quiet as possible, gentlemen, and don't say a 
word." 

He conducted them through the alley till he came to 
the board in the fence. This he swung aside and whispered 
to them to stoop down and see the tunnel. 

After they had done this he led them back to the 
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garden. They approached the asparagus-bed and made 
their way as quietly as possible through it till they reached 
the camp. 

Then they gazed on a picture, every detail of which 
remained engraved indelibly on their memories as long 
as they lived. 

The brides lay curled up on their blanket in their half 
of the camp and the bridegrooms in the other. The rays 
of the full moon fell upon the faces of the sleepers, 
smeared with dirt, but more beautiful in the eyes of the six 
fathers than ever before. 

When the first transports were over they all shook 
hands with the Deacon and assured him he could depend 
upon them hereafter in any contingency. 

The Deacon told them he was glad he had been the 
chosen instrument to restore the children and gratified to 
hear that he could rely on their help and sympathy, no 
matter what happened. 

He enjoyed his newly acquired popularity, but was 
careful not to endanger it by openly displaying his satis- 
faction. 

The parents took their offspring home the back way 
to avoid the people in the streets. After they had been 
wept over, washed and put to bed, the policeman told 
the people the children had returned safe and sound to 
their homes and advised them to do the same thing. 

No big headlines announced the return of the elopers 
in the paper next day. Their fathers were men of influence 
and those who bought papers expecting a sensation were 
disappointed. A small paragraph among the "locals" said 
that owing to a mistake several children of prominent 
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citizens had been reported lost the previous day. They 
had been camping out and remained later than they 
realized. This delay led to the circulation of rumors which 
fortunately were happily dispelled by the return of the 
campers by moonlight. 

The excitement subsided as quickly as it had arisen. 

When the Deacon brought Abby and Theodore home 
be entered by the back door and passed through the house 
to the sitting-room. The grocer's wife was still there 
and very much in the limelight. 

Theodore's mother lay on the sofa with her smelling 
salts in her hand. From tim6 to time she pressed her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and cried, "My angel boy ! Where is 
my angel boy?" 

Abby's mother, seated m the rocking-chair, was much 
more self-possessed. She wiped her eyes at regular inter- 
vals, while talking with her friends and neighbors, but did 
not indulge in hysterics. 

In her double capacity of cousin and hostess, she did 
not feel like criticising Theodore's mother's use of ad- 
jectives, but she did some tall thinking. 

The grocer's wife was just saying how ^eautiful Abby's 
ambition was to become a missionary and devote her life 
to religious work in the African jungles, when the Deacon 
appeared in the doorway leading Theodore and Abby. 

"Well," he said drily ; "here they are !" 

Even the maternal transports cooled when brought in 
close contact with the children's faces. 

The mothers overwhelmed the Deacon with thanks 
and assured him over and over again they would not forget 
their debt of obligation. 
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The Deacon let them talk without interrupting them 
until they paused for breath, then he said, "There's to be no 
whipping tonight. The children need sleep more than the 
rod. There's too much of it, an)rway, in my opinion. Too 
much crucifying and too little charity ! I know my failings 
and deprecate them. I don't feel called upon to sit in 
judgment on my fellow-men, knowing how full of faults 
I am. My neighbors reproach me for taking pride in my 
chickens. If I hadn't looked after them tonight you'd still 
be mourning for your children. It's been a sad day for 
you, but a happy day for them. Don't spoil it by using 
the rod on *em. You've probably done some thinking while 
you thought you'd lost them. It doesn't do any harm to 
get acquainted with yourself occasionally. Good night." 

The Deacon stopped, kissed Theodore and Abby on 
their foreheads and walked out. 

It was perhaps fortunate in a way for the elopers that 
they woke up the next morning with the measles. 

It solved a number of problems and made it less em- 
barrassing for everyone. Theodore's mother was again 
forced to postpone her departure and she began to think 
she would never get away. 

The mothers visited the camp and identified various 
articles of personal property. Bridget and William's cook 
were busy all the forenoon restocking the refrigerators. 
The gardener removed the debris from the camp and com- 
mitted Bridget's treasured volume, "Sealed With Blood, 
and the coachman's "Confessions of a Reformed Burglar 
to the flames along with the other articles of camp furni- 
ture. 

The Deacon's wife was among the visitors. She lay 
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awake a long time after her husband fell asleep, laughing 
over his description of how he discovered the elopers. Her 
curiosity led her to visit the camp and she arrived before 
the gardener did, so she had a fine opportunity to examine 
the place. 

Empty cider bottles, bones, bread, pie-crusts and apple 
cores were scattered about the camp in hopeless confu- 
sion. An empty bay rum bottle and a box marked violet 
powder lay side by side in one corner of the camp. The 
disorder was in itself an eloquent witness to the pleasures 
of the life the elopers had led during their day in camp. 

She stood and chuckled for fully five minutes, then 
went home to make the pudding the Deacon liked best for 
dinner. 

In the afternoon she ran in to inquire for the chil- 
dren, and when they heard her voice they insisted upon 
seeing her, although the rooms were darkened. She did 
not refer to the elopement until she was leaving, and then 
only because Theodore told her they intended to descend 
upon her refrigerator the first thing that morning if they 
had not been caught. 

"It's too bad you didn't think of it earlier," said the 
Deacon's wife ; "it was full of good things." 

Then turning to Abby she asked her if she wasn't 
sorry for having caused her mother so much anxiety the 
day before. 

"No," replied Abby, "I can't say I am. The only 
thing I am sorry about is having to give up being married 
and going back to being an old maid." 

The Deacon's wife was glad the room was darkened 
and that Abby could not see her face. Abby called to her 
as she was going out the door : 
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*If I'm married again I hope it will be to a man like 
the Deacon !" 

When his wife related Abby's words to him at the 
supper table, the Deacon said, dryly, "I suppose you advised 
her not to." 

His wife answered by offering him a second helping 
of pie, saying, "This was to have been the elopers* break- 
fast if you hadn't interfered in the affair." 

Two weeks later Abby's mother dropped in to see the 
grocer's wife on her way home from the railway station. 
She had just seen Theodore and his mother off for New 
York. 

She was quite resigned to their going. 

Up to the last moment another postponement had 
seemed inevitable. Theodore's mother had packed all his 
clothes except his traveling suit. The old suit he was wear- 
ing was intended for the poor-box as soon as he discarded 
it. 

When he came to dress the morning of his departure 
his traveling suit was nowhere to be found, so he was 
forced to wear his old suit at breakfast. After the morn- 
ing meal was over, Theodore's mother unstrapped her 
trunk and found the missing suit in the top tray. 

How it got there was a mystery. 

Abby and Theodore had stood on the trunk while 
their mothers locked and strapped it, but, of course, neither 
of them could have slipped the suit in without being 
detected. 

There was just time for Theodore to dress before the 
carriage came to take them to the station. They almost 
missed the train because the driver misunderstood Theo- 
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dore's instructions and drove several squares out of his 
way to the cemetery. 

The two mothers were so busy saying good-by that 
they did not notice where they were until almost in front 
of the Memorial Gate. 

None of Theodore's intimate friends were at the 
station, not having entirely recovered from their recent 
illness. He carried ten guinea-pigs home with him, much 
against his mother's wishes, and in his pockets were 
various gifts from the other members of the eloping party. 

Just as Abby's mother was leaving she told the 
grocer's wife a bit of news after having pledged her to 
secrecy. 

Theodore and his mother were coming back in the 
fall to stay all winter and would make their home with 
her until his mother procured her divorce. 
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